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THE DUCHESS OF SIONA 


CHAPTER I 


ayes ALATESTA allowed them to remove 
4A) his helmet, but he would not part 

)} with his sword, and sat in the great 
» Chair of State in the main hall with 
a = his bloody weapon held in his left 
hand — he was a left-handed man — looking a very 
butcher from the shambles. The hall was thick with 
smoke, still wreathing rank and sullen among the 
great oaken rafters, though the fire, having done its 
work, was now fairly stamped out in the outer hall 
and main stairway. 

Malatesta was still panting — he had worked and 
fought like three men that night — and I dare say 
his limbs trembled as he sat; but his grim face was 
lit up with the wild joy of a man who has conquered 
his enemy in the death grapple, and in his aspect you 
read him plainly enough king of men. All along one 
side of the hall stood a crowd of Sionese — gentle- 
men, burghers, selected representatives of the various 
guilds and arts in the town. This last week, while, 
with Siona city in his hands, he laboured at the re- 
duction of its citadel, he had found time to sort out 
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nearly a hundred of the beaten townsmen, and, in 
certain anticipation of the success of his last assault, 
he had held them captive and in readiness to take 
part as spectators in the triumph he never doubted 
would be his. 

He had been right. He was always right. Mid- 
night had seen the beginning of the assault, by the 
light of a thousand torches, and dawn, just begin- 
ning to break, found him master of Siona castle as 
well as the city. The townsmen stood herded by 
Malatesta’s spearmen. A blaze of torches made their 
white and scowling faces and the grey walls of the 
hall brilliant with flaring yellow light. There still 
came from time to time, far and faint, the sound of 
screaming across the garden, an occasional rush of 
feet, hoarse shouting, the chink of iron. For some 
reason they gave no quarter to the men in the east- 
ern towers, and these, finding it little boon to drop 
into the moat, only to be finished off with mace or 
spear as they-struggled out on the far side, made a 
stand of it, retreating up the stairs slowly, dying one 
by one, desperately enough. 

Then they brought Conradi to Malatesta. They 
haled him in, a prisoner, hands bound behind him, 
_ wounded, fainting, spent with fighting, to kneel at 
the feet of the man he hated, and so, perhaps, by 
begging for it, to win his life. Should he have died, 
as near three hundred of his men had died that 
night? Who can say? Ten minutes earlier it had 
been an easy thing to do, with all the wild emo- 
tion of contest streaming along every vein, along 
each nerve. Then, the fire of his manhood flaming 
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through him like a smith’s forge fire under the 
bellows, vicious stab and vengeful slash evaded by 
a hair’s breadth as he stepped deftly in and out 
among the swords were no more to him than the 
flickering of a tree’s shadow over a sunny lawn, so 
that he killed. But they had struck him down. He 
was bleeding in many places under his armour, he 
was tired with killing, and so breathless that when 
they had disarmed him and helped him to his feet, 
he could scarcely stand and they must needs sup- 
port him. Then they brought him to Malatesta. 
Guilielmo, Malatesta’s only son, was at his fa- 
ther’s right hand. Bartoldi, that butcher of men for 
hire, was on his left. Men were striking out the 
fire from the smouldering hangings. Huddled in a 
dreadful heap in one corner lay, hastily dragged out 
of the way, such corpses as had been found in the 
hall when the setting of this ghastly pageant was 
arranged. As Conradi, trembling at the knees, faced 
his enemy seated there, smiling malevolently, a look 
of deathless hate flashed for a moment over his wan 
face, and it may well be that if he could have fetched 
breath enough he would have flung away what little 
life was left in him in one wild burst of defiance. But 
death among the swords when blood runs high is one 
thing. Death from the knife, with two hundred on- 
lookers, a sheep’s death — pah! Conradi could not 
_ face it, brave man as he was. Will you blame him? 
Realise the man’s helplessness, his bound hands, his 
tiredness, his despair, before you venture on judg- 
ment. 
- So Conradi knelt. Words he found none. The 
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kneeling he could compass, but the mercy prayer, 
that was beyond him. Malatesta considered a mo- 
ment. A little groaning breath of horror came from 
the huddled crowd penned up by his spearmen. He 
looked them over, smiling under down-drawn brows, 
and well pleased to have fetched the sound from 
them. Then, “Where is the girl?” he asked, and 
they made haste to find and bring her. 

Conradi had had her stowed away safe enough 
the night before, and presently after much calling 
they had got her out, a white-faced girl, — she was 
but fifteen, — proud, shaking, tearless, half-crazed 
I dare say. Afraid? Why, yes — how should she 
escape fear? Roused from her bed at midnight, a 
wrap flung round her, hurried through hall and stair- 
way, the roar of the assault already vibrating among 
the walls, overtaken every now and then as she sped 
by the clanking rush of mail-clad men running to 
their posts in defence, she had sat from then till this 
dreadful dawn, in darkness, with only an old nurse 
for companion, guessing, guessing only too surely, 
how the bloody work was progressing. Four hours 
of darkness, with a growing torrent of sounds, smell 
of smoke, crashings and shakings — the west castle 
was held till Malatesta brought up his catapults — 
and through it all the slow growth to certainty of 
the knowledge that her father was a beaten man. 
And on this, as the fighting died down, came the call 
for her, and the sickening realisation that she must 
come out and face what waited for her. And out 
she came. 

They took her down to the main hall, and there 
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by her father’s side they made her kneel, a slender, 
red-haired, white-faced girl, in her bedgown, her 
faint bosom heaving wildly, her breath coming in 
quiet sobs. As she knelt, a sob came from her father. 
He cast a wild eye at her. Malatesta waited. She 
knew that it was for her to speak, that speech was 
beyond her father’s power, and that his life, and 
hers, were to win here. She nerved herself. 

“Mercy, Malatesta!” 

“For you?” 

“For us both!” 

It was done. She had said it. 

Malatesta sat as if considering. Do not think that 
the fact that here was a woman child and a helpless 
man with hands bound behind him, asking for bare 
life, moved Malatesta to pity. Pity and Malatesta 
held no counsel. Indeed, pity in those times was 
scarce more than a name for an emotion that might 
concern philosophers disputing about the mind and 
its properties, but held no practical interest. Be- 
hind Conradi stood a man with his eyes on Mala- 
testa’s face. His right hand rested on the knife in 
his belt. At a sign he would have cut the throats of 
both Conradi and the girl without a tremor. A toss 
of Malatesta’s finger, and presto! the thing was done, 
and the cleaners might begin. No, the fate of both 
Conradi and his daughter had been settled already 
_ before the trumpets had blown to the assault that 
night, and if Malatesta had brought the two to 
this pass it was not that his mind was still to make 
up. A cool man, a planning man, always looking 
ahead, before ever he took the field against Conradi 
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he had planned not only this victory, which should 
lay Siona at his feet, but something like this pag- 
eant, this drama, now being enacted before the spec- 
tators he had compelled to its witness. This very 
delay, while the two, father and daughter, knelt be- 
fore him, was a purposeful thing. Life they should 
have, but it should be a life tinctured with the mem- 
ory of those terrible minutes that dragged by as 
they knelt with the ready knife behind them and 
the savour of death in their nostrils. So he kept 
them waiting till in the minds of the men about him 
there grew a sense of horror, and with not so much 
as a glance at them he read in their minds the be- 
ginnings of a revulsion against the cruelty of this 
suspense. Then he spoke, granting their lives. They 
were lifted up and taken away. 

As young Beatrice had knelt she had felt her 
knees wet. When they raised her she looked down. 
On her white nightgown was a great stain of blood. 
The stone floor where she had knelt had been worn 
by long use into a hollow just there, and a pool of 
blood had drained into it. Unseeing she had knelt 
by her father’s side, and now her gown was soaked 
through with that dreadful witness. 

Malatesta left Siona. Conradi ruled as before. 
The city slowly regained something of its usual 
aspect. There were many widows in the town; 
young men were scarce. But work, the daily life 
of the city, gradually filled up in its old channel. 
Houses battered and burnt were repaired; the great 
doors in the east and west castles were fashioned 
again of oak and iron. Only the great gap and the 
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little gap in the city wall were not repaired. Siona 
became Siona of the broken wall. This was by 
Malatesta’s orders and served more than one pur-— 
pose. 

It was salt in Conradi’s wounds. When he rode 
through his city he must often pass one gap or the 
other, and every glance he cast at them dealt him 
a fresh stab. Then too it was a continual reminder 
to the Sionese of what had been, and might well be 
again. Something of the ancient pride of their rulers 
ran in the veins of the very poorest in the town. 
Siona was no mean city, and knew it. Missona was 
upstart to it; Bruttia, larger, had not such a past 
nor such a pride. Well, proud or not, these Sionese 
might well pause and reflect, as Conradi paused and 
reflected, when they passed the gaps. That was 
Malatesta’s seal on the town. 

Prudence sprang from bitterness. A wall with a 
gap in it is no wall at all. Therefore, no more fight- 
ing for Siona. All Aquiloja might rise against the 
tyrant, but Siona would sit still. And, with those 
broken walls to consider, Aquiloja — considered, and 
no more. Siona was Malatesta’s lesson to Aquiloja, 
and needed no repetition. 

Siona was poor now. Malatesta laid taxes upon 
it. When Conradi rose from his knees before Mala- 
testa he rose a subject man. Subject in some things 
he had been before, but the yoke was more one of 
words than of actuality. But now he was to learn 
the meaning of tribute, service. He and Siona were 
to pay; if not — there were the gaps. Argument 
there was none. Malatesta made his demands very 
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briefly. The city choked when it learnt what defeat 
had involved, but it paid. In time it came to blame 
Conradi for all its troubles, and felt itself almost 
robbed by him of every ducat that passed through 
his hands on the way to Malatesta’s coffers. 

Some knowledge of this embittered the last few 
months of Conradi’s life. He died three years after 
Malatesta had granted his life, and his girl Beatrice 
sat in the ducal chair at Siona. 

She was now eighteen. Already her beauty was a 
portent. At fifteen she had been a slow-developing 
girl, rather short, features undetermined, only her 
marvellously fine and long hair, flaming red, to ren- 
der her noticeable. Then she began to grow, but 
was still rather under than over the usual height of 
a woman; not, however, conspicuously short. She 
was still too thin and slender, and the mass of her 
hair gave her face the appearance of being too small, 
and this you noticed the more because of the deli- 
cacy of the modelling of her nose and chin. 

But first and foremost as you looked at her you 
gained the impression of great courage. Not merely 
in her calm gaze, steady from wonderful violet eyes 
set deep under her broad forehead, but in the car- 
riage of her head, the set of the neck and shoulders 
over the thin bosom, there was expressed a daunt- 
lessness as of something unconquerable. What in 
her ancestry had too often exhibited itself as an 
unwieldy pride was in her refined into a quintes- 
sence of sheerest courage. Her skin was the wonder- 
ful thing that you will find only occasionally even 
in a red-haired woman. The fierce Siona sun had 
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touched it but little, just enough to coax a hint of 
cream into the white. It is scarcely possible that 
she did not take the greatest care of it, yet one 
could never trace in her anything of that instinct 
of caring for her beauty that seems natural in wo- 
man. She was beautiful as her roses were beautiful; 
because they were so, and could not be otherwise. 

She scarcely ever smiled. If her father under 
Malatesta’s shadow became a fading man, so she 
became a frozen woman. She worked with and for 
her father. He failed and faded day by day, and the 
burden of government fell more and more on those 
young shoulders. She grasped the art of receiving 
and dismissing men who came with petitions, plans, 
complaints, pleas. She learnt to weigh, to judge, 
suspect, approve, frown — to be harsh, steel to ex- 
postulation, unmoved by cajolery. Her face, for all 
its beauty, could be hard as flint. 

Wrapped in his sorrows, declining to his grave, 
Conradi nevertheless was aware one day that his 
daughter was now a woman of wondrous beauty. 
Plainly now she would marry. He spoke to her and 
received a great shock. She would not marry. 

She told him so with nothing of the mock modest, 
fictitious shyness that is part of a girl’s mental make- 
up, but with a thoughtful decision that now char- 
acterised all she said and did. He was aghast. Quite 
suddenly this new trouble overshadowed all his 
others. His pride in, his affection for, his Beatrice, 
was a very real thing. He saw the growth of her 
beauty, the glamour of her look, the appeal, the 
call, in her walk, her carriage, the budding graces 
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of her body. She was become all he had hoped for. 
Since Heaven had denied him other children than 
this girl he had built his hopes on her marriage and 
offspring. And such a glory of charms was hers that 
his heart glowed within him as he considered and 
appraised her. A prince might aspire here. Aspire 
truly; it was no condescension. Wealth, venturing 
here, might consider itself at profitable usury. And 
apart from that, he was aware that the girl must 
be cared for. His own early death he plainly fore- 
saw. Was he to leave behind, in charge of a city 
notoriously difficult to rule, a girl of less than twenty, 
single-handed, without experience, faced with a task 
a man of proved ability might well flinch from? 

He pressed her. He could not move her. She was 
not perverse, only the thing was not possible. At 
fifteen she had been warmly, impulsively affection- 
ate. After the siege something seemed to have left 
her — or taken possession of her; it was difficult to 
say which. Certainly her girlhood seemed, as it were, 
to have been suddenly reft away, and a woman- 
hood thrust upon her, hastily equipped for the task 
of ruling, and for that reason perhaps lacking in all 
the softer instincts. She was willing to please him 
in everything else, but love that should bring her to 
the acceptance of a mate was beyond her range of 
emotions. He might as well have asked her to be a 
bird as a bride. 

On his deathbed he did, poor man, what he deemed 
to be best. Perhaps it was. She was with him, tear- 
less and courageous, controlling her own distress 
that she might not add to his. He took her hand. 
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Will you do what I advise, what I tell you, 
Beatrice?”’ he asked. 

She looked at him questioningly. 

*°T is about your marriage,” he went on. “Tut, 
tut, the thing must be spoken of. So far you are 
incorrigible, yet that is so much against all reason 
that even now I do not despair of you.” 

“I shall never marry.” 

**As to that, I say again that it’s against nature. 
But let us not argue it over again. For one thing I 
shall not last long, and for another I am content 
that the event itself shall prove you in the wrong.” 

She shook her head. 

**Are you so sure?”’ he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then all the more easily may you give me your 
promise to do what I shall tell you. Beatrice, for 
such a girl as you marriage must be a matter of 
meeting the right man. You are no woman to be 
bought or bargained for, disposed of in family coun- 
sel or thrown in with a city. I say you must marry, 
and I believe you will do so, but it will only be when 
you meet the man plainly marked out for you. In 
that case I think that not only will there be no diffi- 
culty in your marrying — God Himself would be 
hard put to it to prevent you.” 

She frowned, feeling this to be a blasphemy, not 
only against God, but against herself perhaps. 

**Now, as far as I can, — and there should be no 
doubt about it, for I am Duke of this city, and all 
laws spring from me while I live, — I enjoin you, I 
command you, and I make it a law in Siona that 
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though you may not be forced into marriage, yet 
you shall give the men a chance. You shall at least 
be courted. Hear my words. If any man comes to 
court, you shall not deny him at least a chance. 
You shall give him some access to your ear, enter- 
tainment here in the castle, reasonable opportunity, 
fair hearing, venturing your obstinacy against his 
proper importunity. For a month, at any rate. 
You shall not be pestered, but in four weeks, if the 
man is worth listening to, and he comes here for that 
purpose, you should be able to make up your mind. 
I have no further concern with him then. Turn him 
out if you like. But his siege you shall suffer, at any 
rate, and in the course of time I have confidence 
that God will send along a man who will bring you 
to your duty.” 

“Duty” he called it, and no doubt like many 
another father he saw nothing unreasonable in that 
view of the matter. She was vexed, but because the 
man was dying she hid her annoyance and remon- 
strated little. 

“TI do not want to marry, that you know. Men 
are well enough, I suppose, but I know, I feel, in 
myself, that I am not to be moved by any one of 
them. Since you wish it I submit. But I will not 
allow it to interfere with my work. God, who sends 
Malatesta to make life hard for us in Siona, put me 
here to make things easier; at least, I see no other 
reason. Very well, I am content to do my duty be- 
fore God, and the man who wants a wife may seek 
elsewhere. But you shall have your way if it makes 
you happier. They shall court me if they will, and 
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I will listen, in reason, to their nonsense.’ There he 
had her promise, and he knew she would keep it. 

He died on the morning of her eighteenth birth- 
day. She had been with him almost continually for 
over forty-eight hours beforehand. Her love for him 
had always been a surprising thing, and her grief 
unrelieved by tears melted one to watch. Yet calm . 
and unmoved she showed herself to the people that 
afternoon in the market-place when, her guard lined 
up, the trumpets blaring, the herald proclaimed her 
Duchess of Siona. | 


CHAPTER II 


YALTHIN three months she began to 
“KS learn if ever woman did what court- 
ing meant. At that time men’s minds, 
freeing themselves from the dread win- 
ter of the dark ages, were beginning 
to expand in a new freedom, and the fantastic lured 
like spring blossoms after winter. Men talked and 
sang of Beatrice all over Italy, and answering to 
that lure came the lovers. Her beauty drew them 
from as far away as Spain, the Danube, Sicily. 
Savoy sent its quota. They hastened to lay siege 
to this beauty of whom poets sang in rapture and 
men less glib of tongue spoke of with clumsier but 
as genuine feeling. Travel then was difficult — roads 
bad, inns worse, civil politics vile; yet spite of all 
Beatrice found herself soon compelled to devise a 
formal code of rules for her suitors. The crowd of 
gentlemen had to be brought into order. Young 
men — and many not so young — hot on the chase, 
competing, striving, boasting of favours, — trifles at 
the best, most likely, yet something to be flaunted 
in one another’s faces, — disputing points of preced- 
ence, disparaging, despising — these became a mob. 
There was fighting, more than one death even, fairly 
at the sword’s point, and one, a dismal affair of 
darkness and the moat. Plainly there must be 
rules. 

So a gentleman that would now essay his venture 
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must present himself formally, declare his worthi- 
ness before her court, wait for admission to the 
quest, make a pledge of good behaviour and sub- 
mission to the court on all points of dispute. Then 
he might worship, make his compliments, write her 
verses, serenade her — she was a clever girl and, 
without exactly lying, put them all off the scent as | 
to the whereabouts of her room. Many a song went 
up to the moon at midnight under the wrong case- 
ment. What matter? The young men were hopeful 
or in despair just as the mood took them, and the 
fact that their Beatrice slumbered peacefully out of 
earshot was all unknown to them. 

Then, the fateful month being up, the suitor must 
again demand her hand openly before her court, and 
accept her answer. She was a businesslike young 
woman of good organizing ability. She had the 
suitors dealt with in batches and so managed to get 
on with her work very reasonably. 

Steadily she wore them down. Her obduracy was 
granite. They might rage, despair, form about her 
like waves ravening at a cliff-foot — the glitter of 
her diamond hardness shone cruel and harder for 
their abrading. If there had been the faintest shade 
of distinction in her treatment of them, if even she 
had treated one worse than another, something 
might have been done, or at least hoped for. But 
here was a calm and undisturbed level of indiffer- 
ence, a placidity of sufferance, that endured and 
showed never a ripple on its surface, so that it be- 
came intolerable at last to come near her with the 
hope of wooing. 
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Then she devised the ingenious expedient of mak- 
ing her suitors promise, as a preliminary, should 
they fail — as they did — in their courting, to carry 
out whatever injunctions she laid upon them. The 
scheme worked like magic. She was a clever girl, 
noted with eye and ear little characteristics that 
invited handling, and the result was that many a 
man, his ambitions drowned in despair, went away 
from Siona with the sense of having made a com- 
plete ass of himself in the contemplation of the 
task the Duchess had laid upon him and he had 
vowed to perform. Men began to hesitate. She 
wielded the new weapon with zest. Count Raymond 
of Toledo, a rhapsodist who bored her extremely 
with his verses, and Udolfo, Podesta of Montebello, 
who certainly was not so wronged by the title of 
*“‘pompous ass” the Count applied to him, she dealt 
with together, binding them to proceed together to 
the Holy Land, on foot, with no attendants, to visit 
the Blessed Sepulchre, and return, in each other’s 
company solely. 

This was vicious. But when, making herself ac- 
quainted with some of the internal politics of the 
cities whose lords addressed her, she began to make 
requirements that were plainly political — why, she 
made herself impossible. To be required to remit 
certain disputed harbour dues, to yield up a castle, 
battled for, however unjustly, but now well in hand, 
to restore a banished man — poof! where are we? — 
in addition to being sent home labelled “‘defeated” 
for one’s citizens to snigger at! 

Even among lovers, especially lovers so formally 
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set on their task, there is to be found a trace of 
prudence, and if, after all, you never won to so much 
even as the kissing of her hand, why, what the devil! 
let’s look for something a little more reasonable. 
The craze, this quest of the Virgin Duchess, sud- 
denly took to dying down. Mankind abandoned the 
contest. Soon after she was twenty-two no suitors | 
came at all. She was such a glory that she made a 
man’s heart ache to see her — and she had finished 
with all her sweethearts. It was so certain and so 
settled that she would never marry that you would 
have heard as credibly that the nuptials of the sun 
and moon were to be celebrated openly in high 
heaven in presence of all the host of the stars and 
planets. 
She went on to three and twenty.... 


Siona, you will have gathered, was no small city, 
and its castle was one that larger towns might well 
have been proud of. How old it was is beyond the 
ascertaining, but it was very old indeed, yet amaz- 
ingly strong, with thick, towering walls springing 
out of the solid rock. Sharp fangs of castle seemed 
to plunge deep into the rock, sharp pinnacles of rock 
to pierce upward into the castle. 

It was most unusually large, being in fact two 
castles in one, two massive piles connected east and 
west by lofty walls. This plan of building gave a 
large open space in the middle, and though most of 
this space was taken up with stables, granaries, ar- 
mourers’ shop, artillery store, guard-rooms, and so on, 
there had been left enough space for some forgotten 
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Duke of Siona — to please his lady, no doubt — to 
plant a very fair garden in, with trees and a lawn, 
flowers and a fountain. RS 

This was a most delightful place, and the Duchess 
and her ladies used it much, sitting under the great 
spreading cedar on summer days and evenings, do- 
ing their sewing or playing lutes or telling tales to 
one another. From this garden steps ran down into 
the low doorway which gave into the mighty vaults 
on which the main fabric of the castle was reared, 
and another flight ran up to a terrace hewn out of 
the rock all along one side of the garden. On to the 
terrace opened the door of the Duchess’s sleeping- 
chamber, so that on hot nights, if her door was 
opened, she could see out into her moonlit garden, 
hear the trees moving in the wind, and be charmed 
with the smell of the flowers. Fine flowers she had, 
for she was a woman well served, being kindly to 
her servants, and her gardeners taking pleasure in 
keeping her garden a very bower of beauty. 

Now, in this garden, well under the shade of the 
biggest of the cedar trees, for it was near midday, 
there sat several of her ladies, supposed to be sewing, 
but not so busy as they should have been with their 
needles, though their tongues wagged fast enough. 
Their names concern us a little, perhaps, but little 
else about them. ’s eyes, ’s hands which she 
made such showy use of, ’s laugh which because 
it was musical induced her to laugh in and out of 
season till she became the very spirit of mistimed 
merriment — what do these concern us? 

Said Francesca: ‘‘Heigho, I’m tired to death! Oh, 
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this castle! and oh, the men in it! They have no 
pluck. They are nuns, every man of them, dressed 
in hose and doublets. Never mind! one of these days 
a man will come along,” —her voice grew dreamy, — 
“young and handsome and dashing and brave and 
rich and amusing and well-dressed and — and —” 

*“And handsome, I suppose?”’ queried Ada slyly. 

“And marry us all, and take us away.” 

Said Ada: “‘Heavens! All of us? A Turk?” 

Adelaise looked up from her tapestry frame. She 
was severe. “I wish, Francesca,” she expostulated, 
“that you’d try to be a little less old-fashioned. 
Your views are hopelessly out of date. Your ideal 
for women seems to be marriage.” 

Rejoinder from Francesca, very spirited, “‘Cer- 
tainly, my dear, and a very good ideal too.” 

Adelaise threaded her needle with a great air of 
contempt. “The wife, the slave woman, the man’s 
chattel, the house serf! Devotion of one’s whole life 
and self, body and soul, to a man, and ‘the home’! 
Pah! If we lived fifty years ago one could have 
understood it, but to-day — oh, don’t be so thir- 
teenth-century!”’ 

It was very crushing, but Francesca was not one 
of your easily crushed ones. 

She laughed. “I don’t care what century I live 
in, so long as there’s a man in it for me. Your ideas 
may do very well for you and the Duchess. She can 
be a nun if she likes, and so can you, whether you 
like it or not,’”’— Adelaise merely glanced at her 
coldly, —“‘but not I. I like men. I think they’re 
nice. And as for her, she’ll be sorry one of these days, 
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mark my words. It’s all very well to be cold and 
haughty and difficult while you’ve plenty to choose 
from’? — no gentlemen present, you understand, a 
frank, unhindered feminine heart-to-heart talk — 
“but that sort of thing won’t go on forever. The 
men will give even her up one of these days.” 

Said Ada suddenly: “‘Do you know, I sometimes 
think they have. Just think, we have n’t had a court 
of love here for, why, close on a year.” 

“Can it be so long as that?” said Giulia. And 
they reckoned it out, and, sure enough, it was well 
over six months since ever a lover had come to 
Siona to win the Duchess. Spite of their flippancy 
they looked at one another with something of a 
sense of catastrophe. The Duchess left stranded by 
the receding tide — dimly but none the less tragi- 
cally that image loomed upon them. 

Giolina, sitting apart idly, tragic, wan, intent on 
her grief, looked up and spoke for the first time. 
“Better if we were all like her. Oh, you chatter, 
chatter about something you know nothing of. 
Love! — you think of it as something delicious, 
something that comes for gladness, but I tell you, 
if you knew the pain, the pain, you would be like 
the Duchess, like me.” 

No one answered, except that Francesca looked 
at her, unbelieving, challenging. 

“Yes,” went on Giolina, rising and approaching 
her, the stress of her emotions beginning to work in 
her face, “‘you speak of men. What do you know of 
them, how cruel they are, cruel —”’ 

Ada spoke pityingly. ‘‘Giolina —”’ 
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“They are,” returned the girl. “All men are. A 
man makes you love him, never rests till you love 
him, and then he goes away, leaves you, without a 
word, and never a word comes from him. There’s 
nothing but tears — tears —” 

Francesca went over to her. “He’ll come back.” 

Giolina flung off Francesca’s appealing hand. 
“Never. And if he did, what of it? Would I speak 
to him? No. I hate him. He had no pity. They 
have none. To leave me, just for a word —” She 
struck her bosom fiercely and walked away. 

They watched her in silence. “‘Do you think she 
will die?”’ asked Giulia, awestruck. 

“Not she,” from Francesca, confident as ever. 
**She’ll feel wretched for a time, and then she’ll fall 
in love with somebody else and be quite happy 
again.” 

Adelaise sighed. “Poor girl! Francis was a cruel 
lad to leave her so.” 

**Her own fault, my dear,” said pert Francesca. 
“She sent him away. Oh, our Giolina, I promise 
you, has the makings of avery pretty temper. Well, 
the girl that gets a lover — here of all places in the 
world, where one may as well hope to catch a lover 
with longing as quails with singing — and then 
has n’t the sense to keep him — don’t ask me to 
pity her.” 

_- “She has n’t asked you,” replied Adelaise wither- 
ingly. 

“Tf ever I get a lover,” resumed Francesca, un- 
withered, “‘I’ll hold him tight enough. You shall 
see how I cling to the gentleman.” 
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Adelaise threaded her needle with a different- 
coloured wool and an air of offence. “Francesca,” 
she said, expelling the deep breath of considered 
judgment, “‘you are positively indecent.” 

At that moment, light as a bird, skimming up the 
steps which rose to the garden level from out of the 
gloom of the buttressed tower and flitting over the 
grass to them, ran another lady, eyes, lips, even her 
disordered hair proclaiming a tremendous errand, 
pelting them as she ran with a demand — “The 
Duchess! Where is she? Where is the Duchess — 
the Duchess?” | 

“What is it— oh, what is it?”’ They leapt up, 
every woman of them, all agog, tremulous with ex- 
citement. They knew, they divined infallibly that 
no small affair was here. A lightning instinct had 
leapt alive in the breast of each. They thrilled 
already. 

“Where is she, tell me —”’ The demand panted 
itself, unable to delay for breath. 

‘“With the Chancellor — but tell us, tell us —” 

They swooped, they caught her as she turned, 
held her, surging about her for her news like a pack 
of hounds when the huntsman tosses high the fox’s 
broken carcass, and, still never waiting for a breath, 
she gasped out... 

With one accord they set off running, lifting long 
skirts, swooping across the lawn, down the steps to 
the dark archway, their progress a rippling wave, a 
surge of swift limbs and sure feet in a sweep of flow- 
ing femininity. Into the gloom of the great vaults 
they went, hurrying among the squat columns that 
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bore the crushing weight of the piled towers; they 
flew forward, turned to the right, and went in a 
swiftly curving column up the flight of winding 
stone steps. Up, up, up, through a door, along a 
corridor of stone, through an archway, where a page 
seeking in all duty to detain them was bundled out 
of the way in most unladylike manner, across an 
anteroom, through another archway, curtained, and 
so with most unbecoming and improper scurry and 
rush, into the very presence of the Duchess. 

She had been engaged this morning with her 
Chancellor; he was with her now. She was unsmil- 
ing, thoughtful. The Chancellor was unsmiling, 
thoughtful, but, by Heavens, they were monu- 
ments of both heedlessness and levity compared 
with Pandolph, Pandolph who— but Pandolph 
must wait his cue. 

Half an hour before the Duchess had said to the 
Chancellor, the two walking slowly side by side up 
and down the length of the hall as they conversed, 
**Are they beyond all reason?”’ 

“Tt all comes to this,’’ replied the Chancellor. He 
was a prim, exact sort of man, stiffly upright, which 
showed his courage, for he was near seventy and 
would have given much to let his back bend com- 
fortably. “‘It all comes to this — whatever we tax 
we gain nothing. If we tax windows, they build 
without them or block up some of those they now 
have. If we tax wheat flour, they grind chestnuts to 
mix with the other. They are now using beans, rice, 
millet, God knows what, to eke out the wheat flour. 
As a matter of fact, the wheat-flour tax brings us 
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in less than it did last year when it was lower. Oil? 
They use less. The country produce coming into the 
town? They do without it.” 

“They cannot go on doing without it.” 

**Madam, be assured that they can. And let us 
be content if that is all they do.” 

She looked at him enquiringly. 

**By this dropping of the returns in the total it is 
settled beyond doubt that when we last raised the 
taxes we put them up to overtaxing. That is to say, 
we passed the limit of what folk could stand, and 
instead of grumbling and paying, they curse and 
giveup using. So all our increases mean less revenue, 
and very plain it is to me, and must I think be plain 
to Your Excellency, that if we do as you propose our 
net gains will shrink still further.” 

“But you say that we should be content if they » 
do no more than give up using what we overtax. 
What more might they do?” 

He was uneasy. ‘“‘Excellency, grieved as I am 
even to mention the thing, but since I see it within 
our view — I must point out to you — You remem- 
ber Tortolo?”’ 

She was startled. “‘Oh, but the old Duke — he 
oppressed his Tortolese, bitterly, unconscionably.” 

“We have bitterness here in Siona.”’ 

She stared at him. “Good God! what is it you 
hint at? Will you tell me that I oppress my people?” 
She was pained, flushing as she spoke. 

“All taxation,” answered the old man, “‘is to 
your people as to any others oppression of a sort, 
but within reason they bear it. Now, we have 
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already seen that this taxation in Siona has come 
to the overtaxing point, as they estimate it. That 
is to say, it reaches unreason —as they reckon 
reason —”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me that such a thing as 
revolt is possible here, in Siona?”’ 

“IT do not say so. But now, I told you yesterday 
that we are having trouble with several of the 
guilds. The weavers have only just completed the 
payments for last year. Thedyers are stillin our debt, 
and neither of them has paid a ducat of this year’s 
levy. I sent yesterday into the dyers’ quarter to 
get in the last of the year’s balances. Pandolph has 
already returned. Madam, you know Pandolph?”’ 

“Yes. Your head clerk, a tall, thin man?”’ 

“Yes. He—I-——-I wish Your Excellency would 
be good enough to see Pandolph.”’’ 

She nodded assent. He lifted his voice. “‘Door!”’ 
The door opened, and there entered Pandolph. 

What is humour? Shall we stay to consider? No. 
I hazard it’s enough for my purpose that occasion- 
ally it may consist in a keen appreciation of pain or 
discomfort in others. 

The Duchess burst out laughing as she looked at 
Pandolph. So, after a moment, did the Chancellor. 
Pandolph stood outside the influence of their mirth. 

He was dyed a deep, rich, royal, opulent blue. 

- His hair was blue, his face, his lips, hands, clothes. 
He may perchance have been a gaily dressed man 
that morning when he set out on his business of 
wiping up arrears of dyers’ taxes. But had he been 
brilliant and variegated in hue as some gay freak of 
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tropic nature flitting, half bird, half fairy, among 
fantastic fronds and flowers, all his wild chord of 
colour must have yielded to the dominance of the 
note the dyers had chosen for him. 

They had dipped him in blue. Dipped him? 
Ducked him, soused him, held him under, re-dipped 
him, played him in the vat with a pole, stirred him, 
lifted him for a breath of God’s air and plunged him 
in again with that hearty exuberance of enjoyment 
that only the free manipulation and mishandling of 
something alive and helpless can excite in the com- 
mon breast. 

The tideless Adriatic is blue; blue Siona’s skies in 
summer, the gentian blue, sprinkled over Rossi’s 
great shoulder humping itself high in air to Siona’s 
west; but none of these is blue as Pandolph was. 

For his was also a spiritual blue. Blue is the 
colour ever associated in poetic fancy with melan- 
choly. Pandolph’s very soul was blue. 

He must have opened his mouth — incautious 
man — to shout while still beneath the flood. Now, 
when he opened it to speak to the Duchess, she saw 
his teeth, his tongue — blue! You might suspect an 
avenue of blue through his internals. 

In a word, Pandolph was well and truly dyed 
blue. | 

The Duchess, ever a kindly and polite girl, made 
an effort and restrained her mirth. The Chancellor 
mastered his. Pandolph had none to trouble him. 
He stood, miserably, knees together, teeth chatter- 
ing, — spite of the blaze of sun outside, the great 
stone hall was chilly to a soaked man, — and told 
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his tale while drops of blue dripped at intervals on 
to the stone floor and made a pool about him. 

His story, obvious enough to the Duchess from 
his first aspect, was a simple one. He had descended 
with an attendant clerk and two men-at-arms — for 
the ducal dignity demanded this display when an 
underling so important fared forth on ducal busi- 
ness — with a bag for receiving the taxes he had no 
doubt of collecting, seals for receipting, etc. There 
had been from the first a stark unfriendliness, a 
flippant and coincident inadequacy of excuse that 
roused first his ire, then his suspicion of conspiracy. 
Never doubting the sacred nature of his office, he 
had hectored. Insolence responded. Threats bred 
threats, and alas, at what must have been the crit- 
ical moment his two men-at-arms had deemed it 
discreet to disappear. His man clerk had frankly 
bolted, and our poor Pandolph, helpless, discovered 
to be no more, for all his threats, than a dagger 
‘rusted immovably in its sheath, had been compelled 
to abide the hasty judgment of the crowd. Hence 
this blueness and these tears, not actually evident, 
perhaps, but barely restrained because of the pres- 
ence of his august mistress. 

Her face was now set again. Pandolph was dis- 
missed — to begin that scrubbing, first frantic, then 
more methodical, which you may as well know con- 
tinues long after this story reaches its finish — and 
Duchess and Chancellor were left alone to continue 
their weighty conference. 

Said she, coldly: ‘‘This must entail punishment.” 

- “Punishment will not be easy.” 
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““No officer of mine shall be so treated.” 

‘Excellency, that’s all very well, but here’s a plain 
caution for us. Here’s a temper will want handling.” 

“We can handle nothing if we cannot command 
respect. Pandolph when he collects our taxes is 
Ourself.”’ 

“In theory, yes. In practice he appears as — 
well, as a long, none too handsome or even agreeable 
fellow, disclosing himself at too frequent intervals 
in the guise of a detested nuisance.” 

Her sense of justice compelled her to admit some 
truth in this. She sat silent and thoughtful. 

“Excellency,” went on the Chancellor despond- 
ently, “we arrive at the plain fact that our position 
here grows impossible. The taxes—let me be frank 
with you — are monstrous.” 

“But what can we do? Malatesta lays his imposts 
on us; we have nothing to do but pay —surely they 
see that?” | 

“They grow tired of paying. It’s very human.” 

“But what will happen to them, to the city, if 
we do not pay? Is Malatesta to come here again? 
Have they forgotten his last coming?”’ She shud- 
dered. | 
“No. But that’s eight years ago. They forget or 
at least they think less of that than they used.” 

“'That’s folly.” 

“Tt’s human.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully, then spoke. “And 
they speak of revolt — against me? What good can 
that do them? Malatesta would still levy.” 

**Madam,”’ — he spoke with some hesitation, — 
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‘with this talk of revolt you must understand goes 
the idea that they may secure a new leader, a head 
of the city who can hold his own with Malatesta, 
and make, compel, fresh terms.” 

“They mean war?” 

“I would not say that. Their idea, I fancy, is that 
with stronger leading Siona has power to force a 
fresh sale of levy without fighting. On this, too, 
there have been suggestions —”’ He stopped. 

“Suggestions?” 

He faltered. Her eye rested unsparingly on him. 
It must out; he gulped it out, “Of your marriage.” 

She stopped abruptly, stared at him freezingly. 
“They have dared!” 

“Excellency, face our situation. We are over- 
taxed. We have to deal with our overlord Malatesta, 
who will not see fairness. Nay, who deliberately 
plans unfairness. What’s his object? Your ruin.” 

Her lips tightened. She said nothing. He went 
on: “You are but a girl, I an old man. Malatesta’s 
a tiger and means to devour us. There you have it. 
That’s the wisdom of the common folk, and, ch, my 
dear young lady, it’s not far wrong.”” He spoke with 
feeling. 

“But my marriage, what good — ?”’ 

“They see you allied to a man such as alone de- 
serves you, a great soldier, a statesman, a power, 
able to parley with our enemy and so bring our poor 
folk some relief from this load, this crushing load of 
taxation. That’s in their minds, and if they speak 
of revolt, it is only a knowledge of your obduracy 
that drives them.” 
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The Chancellor finished with an immense relief. 
For a day or two he had been in possession of what 
he had now disclosed to his mistress, and, knowing 
her temper, had wondered when and under what cir- 
cumstances he should impart his news. Now it was 
done, and he breathed more freely. 

Beatrice paced the room, thoughtfully. There 
was that in her face that kept him from addressing 
her. 

Suddenly her eye lighted on him. He was a 
friend of hers. He had served her father well, she 
knew, and his loyalty to her was part of his very 
being. He looked painfully old, saddened, depressed, 
and she was a woman of unfailing charity and kind- 
ness to those about her. 

Her face lit up with a smile; she came swiftly 
over to him and placed her hands on his shoulders. 
“Never mind,” she said, with something like gaiety 
in her voice; “are two clever people like you and I 
to despair? Recollect this trouble springs from the 
doubling of Malatesta’s levy on us. He promised 
it should be but for a year.” 

** And now two have passed. Malatesta uses lies 
as he uses any other weapon.” 

*“But we have courage, we deal justly, and we 
have faith in God. What cowards we are to doubt! 
Come, smile again.” 

He was never farther away from smiling, yet he 
managed to call up the ghost of a facial effort in that 
direction. She kissed his forehead; he kissed her 
hand and went sadly away. 

She turned to leave the hall by the opposite door, 
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but paused as her eye fell on the great Chair of 
State standing on the dais. 

It was the chair that Malatesta had sat in, vic- 
torious, sword in hand, on that dreadful morning 
eight years ago when by her father’s side she had 
knelt, in blood, to beg life for her and him. 

Five years ago, only eighteen, yet a woman al- 
ready steeped in the appalling irksomeness of a 
city’s rule, she had been formally seated as Duchess 
of Siona in her dead father’s place. Only five years 
— and she was so tired of it all that she drooped to 
the burden of her thoughts as she stood alone, look- 
ing at the chair. 

What was the use? What was the end, the pur- 
pose? A long line of ancestors had sat there; each 
had done his task, well or ill, and gone his way. 
Siona under their varying rules had been great, 
small, great again, and now was humble indeed. She 
knew what this morning’s business meant, her 
townsfolk’s rising hostility, the implacable pressure 
from Missona. She was plainly at the beginning of 

a struggle. To hold her seat in Siona meant effort, 
unceasing, perhaps demands beyond her strength. 
Should she struggle, or should she give it up? Her 
conscience acquitted her of vainglory. If she fought, 
she knew that it would be not so much for her rights 
as for her duties. Yet her heart was in revolt. It 
cried out passionately against this continual sacrifice 
of her whole self to a purpose she had almost come to 
doubt. Almost, for a minute, she gave way. Let them 
revolt — they should govern themselves, or choose 
this wonderful champion, whoever he might be.... 
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Or Malatesta should take the reins, and show them 
what government stood for in the eyes of a man 
notoriously drunk with the lust of empire, domin- 
ion. ... Only for a minute this mood possessed her. 
It passed. She drew a long breath, wearily straight- 
ened her young back, and, all her courage flying its 
banners again, stepped to the door. As she stretched 
her hand out to push it open, the Chancellor re- 
entered at the other end of the hall. Turning at his 
coming, she saw him leading in a man, hat in hand, 
booted, spurred, and caught his detaining message. 

“Your Excellency, Signor Bartoldi from my Lord 
Malatesta of Missona desires speech with Your 
Grace.” 

She walked slowly down the hall to meet them 
both. 

Bartoldi was a tall, fat man, tanned, scarred, 
bearded, long in thigh, broad of shoulder, upright, 
aggressive and frank in standing and speech. He 
was soldier first and foremost, and though his er- 
rand was presumably a peaceful one he wore a steel 
cap, leather jerkin with rings sewn thickly over, and 
steel thigh-plates. He was booted above the knee, 
and spurred for riding; on his left thigh hung the 
weapon that like Malatesta he affected — the long 
two-edged cutting sword then slowly yielding to the 
rapier in general esteem. 

All Aquiloja knew him, Malatesta’s condottiere, 
whose ferocity, valour, cunning, and energy lifted 
him on to a par with Malatesta himself save for 
one quality — ambition. Malatesta was the stuff 
of which emperors are made — for what they are 
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worth. Bartoldi was a merchant in blood, the killer 
for hire with no purpose in life but to make money 
in the way body and mind found most congenial. 

As from a soldier his greeting might pass — a curt 
touch of the brim of his helmet, not so much a civil- 
ity, or even a salutation, as an acknowledgment that 
he admitted himself to be within speaking distance. 

“Greetings, Excellency.’’ He clicked his spurred 
heels together, and from under his jerkin produced 
a folded parchment tied and sealed. 

“I bring with me a written message from my 
master my Lord Malatesta of Missona, and place 
it in your hands.” 

He offered it to the Duchess. She accepted it, 
glanced at it, and handed it to her Chancellor. 

Bartoldi saluted again. “‘ Now, not from my Lord 
Malatesta, but from —”’ 

The Duchess interrupted in surprise. “But, a 
moment. The answer first to this.” 

“There is no answer, madam.” 

“But doubtless my Lord Malatesta asks —”’ 

**He asks nothing. It is an order.” 

“An order!”’ Her eyes opened. “‘My Lord Mala- 
testa sends the Duchess of Siona his orders!”’ 

Bartoldi shrugged his shoulders. “I carry out in- 
structions, Excellency.” 

She was flaming, yet kept herself in hand. “Ah, 
but wait. Malatesta orders his dinner from his cooks 
—let’s see what he orders from the Duchess of 
Siona.” A bright red spot showed in each cheek. 

“Madam — ” ventured the Chancellor, looking 
at her apprehensively. 
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“Open, open,” she commanded. He undid the 
cord, spread the parchment out, adjusted his spec- 
tacles. She took the document impatiently from 
him, her eye darkened as she ran over the contents. 
She crushed it up in her hand and faced Bartoldi. 
He waited stolidly for the outburst he felt was 
coming. 

“The man’s mad!”’ she exclaimed. 

*You allude to my master?”’ 

**T allude to my Lord Malatesta. I say he’s mad. 
Chancellor, read.” She thrust the parchment into 
the old man’s hands and with arms folded on her 
breast stared at Bartoldi. The condottiere remained 
unmoved and waited calmly. 

The Chancellor gave a little groan. “Mon- 
strous!”’ he ejaculated. 

“Incredible!” burst out the Duchess. She 
snatched the message from the old man’s hands, 
held it out in one hand, and striking it repeatedly 
with the back of her other hand addressed Bartoldi 
excitedly. “‘This is madness, the sheerest madness, 
criminal madness! Does Malatesta think we are 
made of money?” 

“Twenty thousand crowns, a special war levy” — 
this from the Chancellor. “What voice have we in 
Malatesta’s affairs? Are we consulted as to his en- 
mities, or friendships — ?” 

*“*Friendships!”’ came from the Duchess. “He has 
no friends!” 

Bartoldi stared very black at her. Her tone and 
manner conveyed hostility and contempt for mes- 
sage-bearer as well as message-sender. 
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“Madam, for God’s sake —”’ broke in the Chan- 
cellor. 

She would not be checked. “Here is an unprin- 
cipled demand and I will not submit. I cannot pay. 
It is impossible to raise such a sum, and he knows 
it.” 

“Madam,” began Bartoldi, “I assure you — ” 

“And ‘a hundred men-at-arms, all well-equipped, 
mounted, and furnished with three months’ sup- 
plies.’ For what purpose, in what war? I supply 
men, and am not even told whom they are to be 
employed against. I have no enemies; I am not at 
war.” 

“We are,” interposed Bartoldi. 

“Your wars are your wars,” rejoined the Duchess, 
“not mine.” 

“Our wars are yours also, madam. Malatesta, 
as your overlord — ” 

“We have rights! Good God, we lost much when 
Malatesta broke us here eight years ago, but if we 
are no longer a sovereign city we have rights, I say, 
and Malatesta has no power to bind us in either war 
or friendship.” 

“Times change, Excellency, circumstances alter. 
My Lord Malatesta stands to you in the relation- 
ship of overlord, and therefore as protector.” 

*We protect ourselves.” 
~ “Excellency, how long could you protect your- 
selves, with a wall broken as Siona’s is?”’ 

**Let him let us rebuild it then. We have asked 
him often enough.” 

“And he has refused. Have no doubt, Your Grace, 
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of his friendship, but have regard also, I beg, to his 
policy.” 

“Tyranny!” 

*““Madam —” the Chancellor spoke. He was 
alarmed. He saw that her temper was more likely 
to grow than diminish with a conversation of this 
sort. “‘Madam, pray forgive me. Signor Bartoldi, 
I shall press you to bear an answer back to my Lord 
Malatesta, and to give us first time for some little 
consideration. Think, sir. My Lord Malatesta is 
probably under the impression that more money 
can be raised here, only because it is our custom to 
make our payments promptly and without cavil. 
That is not done without effort, but it is her Grace’s 
wish and orders that every effort should be made to 
preserve good feeling with my Lord Malatesta.” 

‘As well.” Bartoldi grinned openly as he said it. 

“But because I yield Malatesta his lawful dues,” 
broke in the Duchess, “‘it is not to be assumed that 
he may proceed to make what demands he chooses. 
I refuse the men-at-arms — ” 

“Without careful consideration, xc 
suggested the Chancellor. 

“It needs none. I refuse, definitely. Tell my 
Lord Malatesta that my acquiescence in his extor- 
tionate demands for money in the past has sprung 
from my desire to avoid giving him the slightest 
excuse for a repetition of what we have had in the 
past from him. But armed men — never! I refuse 
them. We can be called to account for that by 
whomever he uses them against, and that I will not 
have. Let him keep his wars, his slaughterings, his 
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burnings and starvations, and all the rest of that 
devilish business to himself. I will not see Siona 
involved.” 

“You will vex him, madam.”’ 

**At least, we must be consulted,” put in the 
Chancellor. 

“No!” said the Duchess. 

Bartoldi replied to them both. “‘My Lord will 
not consult you. His plans, his alliances and en- 
mities are part of his own policies, and because he 
relies upon your assistance, that carries no obliga- 
tion on his part to take you into his confidences. 
Madam, I warn you, the matter is serious. He looks 
to you for cheerful and willing assistance.”’ 

“He will not get it.”” She rapped it out uncom- 
promisingly. 

“That is your answer, Excellency?” 

“That is my answer. [ stand by it. And let my 
Lord Malatesta know that if he presses me again 
he may drive me to take steps to preserve what 
little independence is still left me.” 

“Revolt, madam?” asked Bartoldi, openly con- 
temptuous. 

“T have not said so. Only, let my Lord Malatesta 
consider, since Siona has been almost an open purse 
to him, whether it is worth while to excite feelings 
here which will certainly do him no good.” 

_. “Nor you.” 

“Granted — but my hurt is no profit to him.” 

Bartoldi turned it over in his mind, not a very 
deep mind, perhaps. “Well, now, putting that on 
one side for the present, and touching this open 
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purse — I thought I understood that you proposed 
to draw the string tight?” 

“TI can only tell you that the purse is empty.” 

“But a little pressure — ” 

**Sir,’’ the Chancellor assured him, “‘on my word 
we are come to the limits of what our people will 
endure.” 

“But surely a little pressure — ?” 

“They talk of revolt, even under the present levy, 
rather than be stripped.” 

“Then —”’ Bartoldi rolled it out slowly. It was 
evident that he had been stuffed with what he was 
now discharging — ‘‘Then, it appears that we shall 
have to come to Siona again and make our levy 
direct.”” He watched her face for the effect of his 
threat. It showed plain enough. 

She drew a deep, quivering breath, a long, painful 
sigh. Her head drooped. Into the forefront of her 
mind swept that terrible, unceasing memory never 
more than just removed from her consciousness even 
though eight years had elapsed since first it stamped 
itself on her brain. She saw again the horrors of the 
siege, the starving women with famished children 
clinging to them, starving because the men on the 
wall must eat. She saw again shattered men, dead 
men, heard the maniac shouting, the wild hullabaloo 
of devilry let loose in the town when Malatesta’s 
hired army broke in with free license to work its 
will. 

““No, no,” she said, “not that — not that again. 
If I can manage — if it can be contrived — tell 
Malatesta we will manage. The money shall be 
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paid, somehow. He must let us have a little time. 
But he must not come here.” 

Her terror was evident. She was all bravery, but 
she sickened at the thought of what a fresh visit from 
Malatesta might mean to her people. As far as she 
could bring herself to plead, she pleaded then. 

Bartoldi, brute as all men knew him, took no 
pleasure in her distress. He closed the incident as 
abruptly as he could manage, and moved at once 
to the second object of his visit. 

“Excellency, I shall report, then, that you defer 
consent to my Lord’s demand for the men-at-arms 
till you have examined your resources in that re- 
spect.” She nodded. He was, she knew, taking in- 
stant advantage of her concession on the one point 
to weaken the opposition she had so firmly declared 
on the other. Mingled with her distress came a 
gust of anger at her helplessness. Yet she must 
bear it. “I come now to a matter which [ hope 
may be more to Your Excellency’s mind. I bring 
another message.” 

“From my Lord?” 

“From my Lord Guilielmo, my Lord Malatesta’s 
son.” 

**Guilielmo!’’ She stammered the word. Her face 
was white. This was something altogether outside 
her range of speculation. 

Bartoldi pulled at the points of his jerkin, slipped 
his hand into his breast, and brought out a small 
package wrapped in silk. This as he spoke he un- 
wrapped. 

“My Lord Guilielmo bids me bear you his greet- 
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ing. He has long heard of your beauty, and now 
kisses your hands by me and sends you, in all love, 
this.’ He had divested the parcel of its silk and 
now held it out to her. She stood rigid. Her face 
was white with passion. She held her hand out, not 
to take the present, but to repel it in open disgust. 
“Wait!” 

Bartoldi stood stiff, the present still extended. 

‘Before I look at it, I take it to be a picture.” 

Os 

**Of my Lord Guilielmo himself?” 

**So.” 

“Then if it be a true one I’ll describe it before. 
I see it. I saw him but once in my life, but my 
memory is clear. And if I had forgotten him, as I 
have prayed to forget all the circumstances of our 
meeting, tongues innumerable in Aquiloja would 
give him clearly to my mind. This picture then is 
that of a man weak but cruel, vengeful but cowardly, 
incompetent but boastful, plausible but dishonest, a 
false friend —”’ She raced on, at a white heat. 

“Madam! Excellency! For God’s sake!” The 
Chancellor made an imploring gesture. She was 
not to be stayed. 

“__ A false friend, a mean enemy.” She was 
shaking; her vehemence made her tremble. “‘And 
above all else the picture may stand for the image 
of lust, that sets no bounds to its vile ambition, and. 
reaches its ends by whatever path seems easiest, 
though it lead through a pig-stye.”’ 

Bartoldi looked at the Chancellor. His glance 
said plainly, “Stop this.” 
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“Madam, Beatrice, listen —’’ The old man tried 
to take her hand persuasively. She struck his hand 
away. 

“That’s if the portrait’s true. And if it flatter 
him, still I turn from it in loathing, for it claims to 
be Guilielmo.” 

Bartoldi had no answer for her. He looked un- 
decidedly at the portrait. Suddenly she made a 
step towards him, her hand extended. “‘Give it 
me.” 

He held it out. “I render it to Your Excellency, 
and beg for the sender a message more complaisant, 
and your portrait in exchange.” 

The picture was in her hands. She gave no glance 
at it nor at its frame, of gold, chased and wrought 
and set with jewels. She drew from its sheath at 
her girdle the knife she wore and with two vicious 
slashes ripped the painting into ribbons. 

“'There’s my answer!” She flung the wreck down. 
“Tell that to Guilielmo, Malatesta’s son though he 
be!” 

She could speak no more. Her fury had ex- 
hausted her. The Chancellor got his chance to 
speak. He looked imploringly at Bartoldi. If inter- 
cession could hold back the otherwise inevitable 
bursting of the storm the Duchess’s message would 
infallibly bring about, it must be made to the man 
whose duty it was to convey her answer. 

_ “Sir, Her Excellency’s but a girl. We’re men of 
years. Signor Bartoldi, without discussion you and 
I can understand Her Excellency’s feelings, and 
possibly her anger, too freely expressed perhaps. 
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My Lord Guilielmo has — as you know —a — a 
certain reputation —”’ 

He paused, at a loss. Bartoldi made a wry face. 

“Faith, Chancellor, I obeyed orders when I 
brought the picture. As to the answer I’m to take 
back, give me one yourself.” 

The condottiere’s willingness to ease the situation 
was plain. Cruel and unscrupulous as all men knew 
him to be, there was still in Bartoldi something that 
could be reached by the girl’s outburst and the sight 
of her indignant loveliness. But she was implacable. 
She struck in at once. 

““No answer but this. Take the picture up. Take 
it back to Guilielmo. Tell him minutely and faith- 
fully what I said and did.” 

As she pleased. The captain of cut-throats 
stooped, picked up the tattered picture, saluted, 
turned and went out. 

The Duchess stood, still breathing rapidly. Her 
colour had faded again. Pitifully her Chancellor 
spread his hands. 

“And now — what, Excellency?” 

She turned away, paced rapidly down the room, 
paused by the throne, stood there, her back to him, 
arms held stiffly at sides, hands clenched as if she 
could strike. The sense of outrage still animated 
her. She heard the Chancellor’s voice at her elbow 
and turned to him. 

“Excellency, here’s our second lesson this morn- 
ing.” She looked enquiry. ‘‘Pandolph’s treatment 
—aslight to you. This fellow’s damned message — 
a slight again.” 
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**An infamy!” 

“Then regard the common wisdom. The city 
needs a man’s governance. You must take a hus- 
band.” 

She was silent. 

“We come to the end of our powers. Fresh 
strength must be sought. Where? In an alliance by 
marriage.” 

“TI cannot marry. I cannot love.” 

“But marriage — ”’ 

“I know,” she said scornfully. “A marriage of 
policy. Never! That drags a woman with her own 
consent through depths as repulsive as this thing 
Guilielmo offers. I cannot marry, for I cannot love.” 

**Perverse, perverse. Beatrice, my dear mistress, 
with such beauty, such charms of face, body, mind, 
you should be a very queen of love. And, oh, with 
such wide choice as you have had, under the city’s 
law —”’ 

She was rallying. She almost laughed. ‘‘ Love and 
I know each other by now. We are sworn enemies.” 

“Unsay that. Love takes strange revenges on 
those that slight him.”’ 

She was almost gay again. “I defy him. Yes,” 
as the Chancellor shook his head warningly, “I defy 
him. Love, venture not here,” she threw out her 
hands, “for here defeat awaits you. And I make the 
_ challenge the more freely’? — she swept round gaily 
on the Chancellor — ‘‘in that I feel a certain knowl- 
edge within me that, law or no law, I have seen the 
last of my suitors...” 

She said it — and on that instant... 
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What was that?... She and the Chancellor 
turned, both together... 

There came a sound of rushing footsteps, feet fall- 
ing fast on stone-flagged floor. A door opened, girls 
ran in, a swarm, a mob, eager-faced, wide-eyed, 
open-mouthed, bursting through the doorway, and 
as they ran, Francesca at the head of them, they 
called, ‘Madam, madam, a suitor!”’ 


CHAPTER III 


~ SE I have not enabled you to picture 
¢ the Duchess of Siona as a calm, col- 
. a dignified girl, very stately, 
with something of her rank and sta- 
(S)LX tion always so present that that as- 
ae of her took you even before her beauty, then 
I have told my story so far very badly. 

But on this news so startled was she that for the 
moment she was no more than perhaps the most 
beautiful woman of her age in Italy. No more than 
that. The essential womanhood she shared with 
these her ladies wrought in her as a fact exactly the 
effect it had had upon them; that is to say that her 
eyes shone, she blushed, through her parted lips her 
breath came quickly, her hands were raised, palms 
outwards, breast high; her whole attitude became 
suddenly that of one who would spring, right, left, 
anywhere on the instant, from a danger, and yet 
would stay to ponder the thing. Looking at her you 
could have forgotten the Duchess, and worshipped 
the beautiful, startled woman. Taken unawares, the 
Duchess had for a moment resolved into woman- 
hood. 

“What — where — who is it? Who says so?”’ 

By now the lady who first bore the news to the 
garden was come upon the scene, having been left 
behind in most unfair and even unmannerly fashion 
by the rush of the others, who, racing ahead of her, 
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had thus stolen her news and all the glory of its 
delivery. 

‘No, no,” she cried, “let me tell her!’? She was 
too late, of course. Swiftly the Duchess confronted 
hers! )4 

** Are you sure?”’ 

“T was in the hall, Your Grace. I saw him, talking 
to the guard there. A tall, dark man. I heard Signor 
Filippo, I think it was, say to him, ‘ You are propos- 
ing to court our Duchess?’ and he answered, ‘I have 
decided to marry your Duchess.’ And I ran into 
the garden to find you.” 

“Where is he now?” 

From another door entered another young lady, 
all hurry, and her words as she entered the room 
came pat as an answer to the question. 

‘Excellency, he is coming up the stairs!” 

Already the Duchess was disappearing. Words 
flowed from her in jets as she moved. “My hair! 
My dress! Chancellor, your robes! Francesca, Ada, 
come with me.” In a trice she was gone, her two 
ladies vanishing with her. 

Now the pack, still hungry for excitement, 
swarmed round the first bringer of the news. 

“Now, tell us, did you really see him?” 

“What is he like?”’ 

“Is he tall?” 

**Is he fair?” 

*“Or dark?” 

“Is he young?” 

“What is his name?” 

_ They poured this torrent of questions, and more, 
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at her as the flood pours from a reservoir through a 
broken dam. She swayed against it, held her hands 
to her ears in protest. They ceased speaking and 
panted instead. 

“He is,” she said, “‘a fine man. No, not young. 
No, not old. No, not grey. No, not so very tall, only 
tall. Very soldierlike. A great gentleman, I should 
think — indeed, one can see that. Very plain in his 
dress — not like some of the suitors, all velvet and 
ruffles and ribbons. And rather a terrible sort of 
man.” 

“How do you mean, terrible? Do you mean a 
snorting, fierce kind of man, angry — ?” 

“Oh, no; I mean his smile. It is very — kind, I 
suppose, but it frightens you.” 

“It won’t frighten our Duchess.” 

They agreed unanimously that the stranger would 
not, could not, frighten their Duchess. Each of 
them felt a little glow of pride as in thought she 
ranged herself behind that doughty champion. 

“But whatever brings him here? —and just fancy 
what we were saying this morning. Has n’t any one 
told him the Duchess won’t marry?” 

“Perhaps he thinks he can make her. He looks 
the sort of man to make people do things — Hush! 
Here he comes — Look, look!” 

Into the hall from the great. stone staircase which 
led up from the main hall came a most interest- 
ing procession. First walked two pages, gay young 
striplings of twelve or so, very takingly dressed, and 
carrying wands. Behind them came six men-at- 
arms, in dress of ceremony, which included light 
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armour. Their pikes at the slope over each man’s 
shoulder, their helms, their breastplates, gave a fine 
military air to the procession. After them came a 
crowd of the Duchess’s gentlemen and officers, doing 
the honour of personal escort to the newcome suitor, 
and behind them marched more men-at-arms. 

All were in step, —left, right, left, right, — all 
shared in and helped to dispense that exhilarating 
air of military enterprise which the age loved to 
associate with its every ceremony. The guard was 
at its stiffest, the gentlemen at their stateliest; the 
stranger moved among them, in his place, head 
erect, eyes serenely directed forward, step exact. 
How fine it was!... If only there had been music 
... the tap, tap, tap of the rhythmic drum... 

The guard lined up — some behind the State 
Chair, some by the entrance to the room. Their 
pike butts clashed unanimous on the floor, the 
points reared upwards. The march of feet lost its 
precision as the group of gentlemen came to a halt. 

The stranger moved easily forward a pace or two. 

Every woman’s eye was on him, searching for 
detail that might serve to satisfy curiosity. He had 
been rightly reported. He was not young, truly; that 
is to say, not as Guidomari, Filippo, Ludovico, were 
young. But it did not seem to matter now, strangely 
enough, to these young ladies, to whom only a minute 
ago youth in a man, considered as a lover, was the 
imperative first qualification. Guidomari, Filippo, 
Ludovico — suddenly they seemed extremely boyish, 
painfully young. 

Nor was he old. His hair was black, thick, spring- 
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ing at the temples vigorous and somewhat curly. 
His face bore lines, by the mouth, by the nostrils, 
on the forehead. But these carried no implication 
of age. His neck was thick, sinewy, his shoulders 
square, waist small, legs slender but powerful, arms 
long. His nose was large, his mouth grim, yet with 
a little upward twist on one side that suggested a 
certain comical view of life. His eyes were set so 
close under his dark eyebrows that he seemed at 
first to frown. Afterwards you puzzled as to what 
he might be smiling at. 

His dress was excessively plain. It seemed to sug- 
gest an almost ostentatious disregard of a lover’s 
customary elegance — nay, one might believe its 
simplicity declared a wish to eliminate every trace 
of outward indication of his avowed purpose. No 
embroidery, no splash of colour, no fretting of his 
leather belt; his dagger-handle, his sword-hilt, were 
unornamented. Sword and dagger were evidently 
weapons, and nothing more. In that directness and 
simplicity of purpose the man’s character seemed to 
speak. 

He stepped forward towards the group of ladies, 
laid his hand on his heart, and bowed, gracefully yet 
curtly, as if bowing were a thing he knew he could 
do with effect, yet disdained to linger over. Very 
fluttered, yet with a taking dignity, all the ladies 
curtseyed in reply. The stranger, receiving unem- 
barrassed the polite homage of the group, surveyed 
them gravely, and again bowed. 

Again the ladies, bravely and fittingly upholding 
the reputation of the castle of Siona for good man- 
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ners and a nice acquaintance with all those forms 
of courtesy that could harbour only in just such a 
centre of feminine refinement and notable delicacy 
of atmosphere, gave him back due answer, with 
stoop, pause, and lift. 

A third time the stranger bowed, and this time 
he made no haste, but delivered a bow of such spa- 
ciousness, such sweep, such deliberate and scholarly 
amplitude that, achieving the majestic, it skirted 
the very edge of the pompous and even flirted with 
something perilously like caricature. It was, in a 
word, an exhibition bow, so completely what a bow 
should be in every regard that one felt a sense of 
relief when it was fairly over. And again the ladies 
curtseyed. 

I could wish you to have witnessed these saluta- 
tions, in order that you might realise their singular 
effect upon the attitude of every man and woman in 
the gathering there. When first the stranger bowed, 
the ladies in curtseying their answer were in a state 
of high excitement, pleasure, interest, even amuse- 
ment, and one or two at the back of the group looked 
at each other and could not for the life of them 
refrain from giggling. At what? Whoknows? I can 
only explain it thus— and it is no explanation at 
all — that here was confessedly the formal opening 
of a courtship, and from the beginning of things 
there has been that in womanhood that giggles at 
the notion. Resolve the meaning of that sly humour, 
and you have taken the first step towards the un- 
riddling of that tremendous secret which all women 
share, the portentous mystery of which they alone 
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hold the keys, and which they will never disclose to 
man till that great moment arrives in which the 
world rends into its original atoms, sex vapours into 
nothingness, and the secret loses its meaning — and 
will therefore not be worth either keeping or telling. 

The stranger saw that ill-controlled mirth — he 
was, as you will discover later, the sort of man who 
failed to note very little of what went on about him 
—and when a second time he bowed his salutation 
differed from his first in this, that without convey- 
ing a hint of reproach it made all the ladies aware 
that an indiscretion had been committed among 
them. Their second answering curtsey visibly soared 
in both conception and execution far above the first. 
It was no mere meet and fit acknowledgment of the 
stranger’s civility. It divested itself of levity, took 
on the right air of ceremony, even stiffness, reached 
after and perhaps would have achieved the dignity 
of the stranger’s bowing but for the fact that the 
slower among them could not on the moment lift 
themselves to the plane of the stranger’s high in- 
tentions. The individual curtseying was good, but 
the timing was out. But their third curtsey topped 
the possible. They timed each other, waiting on Ade- 
laise, bending with her, lingering at the stoop with 
her, rising with her, in such perfection, such just 
harmony of movement, that through each one of 
them ran a thrill of delight at her own achievement. 
And then they stood, demure, pleased, faces con- 
trolled, chins high, backs straightened, feet very 
elegantly placed, not merely the Duchess’s ladies, 
but every woman of them determined to feel and 
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look a duchess. If the Duchess were to shine among 
them now she must be not so much a duchess as 
a queen. Almost, for a moment, they were anxious 
whether she could so soar. 

And now, too, you may realise more of the won- 
drous change that had been wrought by this simple 
interchange of civilities. In his three bows, in the 
answers he had compelled, the stranger had lifted 
his visit from the plane of familiar interest on to 
one of high politics. This courtship that was even 
now to take shape under their eyes purported not so 
much a marriage as an Alliance. They were being 
permitted to take part in the ceremonial prelimi- 
naries of an Affair of State. It was marvellous. 
Reigning princes, a king’s son, a grand duke, had 
made venture here before now, but never had the 
case been other than that of a man seeking a wife. 
Now — it was different for the first time. 

And this strange sense of contact with Greatness, 
emanating from the stranger, enwrapping the ladies, 
spread now to all others in the hall. 

Never did guard at Siona stand so miraculously 
stiff and soldierlike as these pikemen orderly ranged 
about the hall. Filippo, Guidomari, Ludovico, An- 
selmo, all the gentlemen of the guard were visibly, 
in stance and air, manhood ennobled by the spirit 
of soldiering. Arnolfo the High Steward, Farinata 
the Horse-Master, Poccetti the Captain of the Pal- 
ace Guard, the whole crowd of state and palace offi- 
cials, accompanied often by their wives or other 
women relatives, arriving hastily as the news of what 
was forward reached them about the castle — all, 
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men and women, responded to the strange compel- 
ling power. It was the finest, most distinguished 
crowd that ever thronged into hall in Siona castle. 

The spirit of dignity stalked majestic among them. 
All, men and women, were like soldiers at a review. 
The stranger’s very back seemed to survey them 
with the critical watchfulness that might lie in the 
eye, the frown, of some great and martinet com- 
mander. 

All this from three bows, mark you. 

But if you accept this wonder, grant me now a 
miracle. 

They had not so much as got the stranger’s name! 

The Duchess of Siona was dressing, furbishing, 
preening, to receive a suitor — and not a man jack 
of them all there knew his name! He was there, in 
her hall; in a minute or two she would be coming in 
to receive him, to give him salutation for salutation 
— and they had not got his name. 

True they had asked for it, but from the moment 
when, passed in by the outer guard to the guard in 
the main hall, he had made known his errand, he 
had brought with him an atmosphere of such im- 
perative urgency that delay in bringing him into the 
presence of the Duchess seemed out of the question. 
A swift summoning of an escort, the hasty assembling 
into their places of the gentlemen of the household, 
and, hey, here we go, upstairs into the presence. 

Filippo had retained sufficient wits to put the 
question to him, though since he did not vouchsafe 
the information it had been a most diffident matter 
even on Filippo’s part, who was not customarily diffi- 
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dent. There was about all the stranger said from the 
very first a finality that seemed not so much to forbid 
as to preclude questioning, and when the query came 
at last it was with a painful hesitation. 

“Sir,” Filippo had said, throwing every possible 
tone of respect into his voice, “sir, we do not yet 
know your name” — “‘and state,” he had meant to 
finish, but somehow the idea of any question of state 
seemed on the face of it to be an impertinence. 

The stranger had looked at him, not offended, and 
laid finger to lip. 

**As to that,” he said gravely, “‘we must defer, as 
far as open announcement is to be made, until certain 
other matters, concerning Her Grace and myself no 
less intimately, present themselves for dealing with. 
You understand?” ) 

“Undoubtedly.” Filippo assured him that — but 
he really did not. All he understood, or thought he 
understood, was, that if the plain procedure inva- 
riable in these affairs was being swept aside, as it 
undoubtedly was, it was for reasons which might 
involve rebuke to him, Filippo, if he presumed to 
question them. 

“It is our custom,” he began apologetically, 
“usually — and I thought — ” 

“You are right,” answered the stranger, with a 
touch of approval in his tones that greatly gladdened 
Filippo. “Yet, for a reason that Her Grace will 
learn — and which you may or may not have made 
a guess at’’—he looked with a dark, peering good- 
humour at the young man, who strove to throw into 
his appearance a hint that indeed he had ventured 
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on a shot at the mystery here, not unsuccessfully — 
“this matter,” proceeded the stranger, “of name 
and state must be strictly between principals.” 

No more. Indeed anything more seemed impos- 
sible. With a bend of the head the stranger fell into 
place among Her Excellency’s gentlemen, the pages 
with their wands began to lead the way to the great 
staircase, the guard of men-at-arms fell into stride, 
and the progress began. 

So here he was. Yet, though all dreaded to ques- 
tion, still in the minds of all there the wonder as to 
his identity must have been, was in fact, a persistent 
and uppermost thing. Every newcomer hurrying in 
and taking his place whispered the same query. The 
matter could not help but be kept alive. Heads 
were put together; from somewhere in the group a 
spirit bold enough to venture whence Filippo had re- 
treated must have appeared. Was it a sense of this 
that brought the stranger to further speech? 

He regarded the group of pretty girls standing be- 
hind and about the State Chair, whispering, eyeing, 
speculating. “Ladies,” he said with great serious- 
ness, “‘I was told that I should know the Duchess 
by her beauty, but among such as you”’ — pausing, 
he looked them over with an air of bewilderment — 
“what guidance is that? Pray, tell me, are you all 
duchesses?”’ 

Not too subtle, but in their present excitement 
subtlety might have missed. Adelaise answered 
him. 

“The Duchess is not here. You must await her.” 

In reply he bent his head. “Let her not be long, 
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then, else I shall have lost my heart before she 
comes.’ There was nothing in that. Any man with 
pretensions to gallantry could, and would, have said 
it. It was the obvious thing to say, but coming so 
quickly after the mental disciplining he had admin- 
istered, it so sweetly condescended that it was most 
pleasurable. “Truly,” thought they all, “this is 
something like a suitor.” 

And the buzz of whispered surmise murmured 
through the hall, dissipating itself in guessing in- 
stead of focusing to the direct question. “It is 


the Duke of Lucca!” — “It is one of the French 
Princes!’’ — “‘It is some great Austrian nobleman, 
don’t you think so?” — “Some great man at any 


rate —a Muscovite count, perhaps.’ — “Wait; we 
shall soon know.”’ 

“Hush! here she comes!” 

The Duchess entered. The doors to the right of 
the chair were thrown open and held back by two 
pages, you might count three seconds, and then she 
came in. 

The Chancellor, robed in cassock of black and 
gold, white wand of office in hand, led her in, walk- 
ing half a pace in front of her, head bent, left hand 
holding her right high. She had taken little time to 
dress. Over the simple white frock she had worn 
scarcely ten minutes before she had slipped an outer 
robe of gorgeous colouring, edged with gold em- 
broidery, beaded with jewels. Her women had taken 
down, brushed, and rebound her hair, which so 
gloriously crowned her that the coronet she wore 
seemed almost a blemish. She walked in her state 
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walk, that is to say, poise of head, carriage of body 
were so adjusted that the grace, the moving beauty 
of her face and shape could be reached by the senses 
only after passing the barrier of the dignity and 
pride with which she now invested herself. 

The guards stood rigid. All bowed as she moved 
towards the chair. She bowed in response, and_ 
reaching the foot of the three steps which led to 
the dais on which the chair was placed, she released 
her hand from the Chancellor’s, faced the stranger, 
now isolated by the falling back of the group of 
gentlemen who had been grouped near him, and 
bowed to him alone, inclining her head and stooping, 
yielding to him the bending of her knees under her 
skirts, but abating her pride not a jot. 

The stranger bowed in return, a formal, con- 
ditioned courtesy, a businesslike acknowledgment 
of her salutation. 

She walked up the steps, turned, stood a moment 
facing the stranger, bowed her head without curtsey 
this time, received from him a reply as formal as his 
first, and seated herself. 

The stranger stood, balanced on right hip, left 
foot forward, hands clasped on one another below | 
his belt, regarding her coolly. Seated, she returned | 
his gaze unmoved. He continued to look at her, and 
as he did so, with a hundred pairs of eyes scrutinis- 
ing him keenly, fifty pairs at least saw the firm line 
of his lips give a little as if at a sharp little intake of 
breath. But he said nothing. 

The Chancellor intervened. “Sir,” he said, “we 
expect you to speak.” 
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The spell was broken. With a start the stranger 
responded to this injunction, recalling with appar- 
ently a slight effort his position and its demands. 

‘Forgive me, sir, if in this incomparable moment 
my eyes claim all my energies, and my tongue for- 
gets its office.”” He bowed to the Chancellor, and 
stepped forward till he was no more than five paces 
from the Duchess. The height of the dais, seated as 
she was, brought her eyes to a level with his. A 
moment he hesitated; then, with a touch of colour 
under the bronze of his cheeks, he addressed her. 

“Happy is the day, and auspicious the hour, that 
brings me into the presence of one as surely destined 
to reign in the hearts of men as the sun to give light 
and life to the heavens.” 

It was said with an air — but — it did no more, 
if no less, than was in the way, the habit, men had 
then of paying compliment to women. Most of her 
lovers had said something very like that to her be- 
fore. Therein lay disappointment; they had looked 
for something better than this from him. 

They looked to the Duchess. She might or might 
not vouchsafe answer here. | 

She chose to. She gave a little sigh, a breath as of 
weariness all but suppressing itself. 

“Well, well, Chancellor, I have lived through a 
month of this sort of thing before, and no doubt I 
shall contrive to do so here. — Sir, do not for a 
moment think that I welcome you. I submit, I 
endure, but no more than that. Pray, proceed.” 

A bad start for him, everybody felt that. The 
women at least wished him better luck. 
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“Excellency,” he said, “‘inured as I am to a life 
of hardship, unmerited hardship, acquainted with 
misfortune and with disappointment, I must yet 
express a grudge against the fate that till two days 
ago had denied me the smallest acquaintance with 
your city of Siona. I have seen many cities — ”’ 

The Chancellor struck in. “Sir, not too fast. Let 
us know your name and state, if you please.” 

All were agog. He had roused a hundred curi- 
osities, but this was commen to them all. Who was 
he? He would now declare. 

He did nothing of the kind. 

“TI come to that, sir” — and promptly came away 
from it. “Arriving but lately in this city, at once so 
stately and so radiant with the charm of happy home 
life, thronged with stalwart and industrious men, 
estimable women, smiling babes, a hive of happy 
industry — ” 

Drily the Duchess spoke. There had been so far 
neither smile nor frown on her face, and neither 
smile nor frown was here now, only the blank im- 
passiveness she had learnt so early to wear. But 
in her voice was a hint of something rising in 
her that to those who knew her flung a first faint 
warning. 

“If you design a treatise on your first impressions 
of Siona it shall in due time receive such attention 
as it may merit. But I understand that you come 
courting me. First, then, favour me with your name 
and state.” 

He had foiled Filippo’s questioning, he had slid 
away from the Chancellor’s point, but this was 


we 
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Beatrice, Duchess of Siona, and, however thin the 
ice-patch here, he must skate over it as best he 
could. 

“As to my state, that’s a matter of such delicacy 
that if you please we will defer its consideration till 
we have established a footing of mutual confidence. 
As to my name, will it please you, for the present, 
to call me Pedro?” 

Up went her eyebrows. “Pedro — why Pedro?” 

“Because that is my name, Excellency.” 

Heavens! Was this impudence? Incredible! No 
man would dare — But then if not impudence, what? 
Stupidity? That man stupid? Impossible! What 
then? Innocence? Sheer lack of acquaintance with 
— with — Crowd in closer, ladies; closer, gentle- 
men; stare, all of you; let us have this out. Get at 
him, some one, question — 

The Chancellor took the matter up without waste 
of time in courtesy. 

“You say your name is Pedro. Pedro — and 
what else?”’ 

“Pedro — nothing else.” 

The Duchess drew a deep breath, the court rustled. 
Some one among the ladies giggled faintly. The 
Duchess’s eye flashed at her; the unhappy girl 
blanched, withered, crumbled into dust. A faint 
puff of air whirled the little handful away into space 
and she was gone . . . [ admit that subsequently she 
appeared, alive and walking the earth as before, but 
I protest that you have here in strict truth exactly 
what happened to her at that moment. 

“Since when,” asked the Chancellor, struggling 
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with his bewilderment, — “‘since when have gentle- 
men been called ‘Pedro’ and nothing else?” 

“TI take your point, sir,” answered the stranger 
with a most engaging air, ‘but I would ask you, had 
Alexander another name? Doubtless, yet men called 
him Alexander, and Alexander was content. Had 
great Cesar another name? had Charlemagne? And 
if you answer that it is not for me, as yet, to place 
myself on a level with these better-known men, yet, 
if Pedro at the beginning of this business seems a 
thought too short, why, at the end of it, Pedro, Duke 
of Siona, would run very well, I think.” 

A shiver ran among them. Heavens! the man 
was trifling, trifling with the Duchess of Siona, in 
her hearing, before her very face. 

The Chancellor turned to her aghast. “Madam —”’ 

She took things out of his hands. By now she was 
boiling, all the puzzle of the last few minutes resolv- 
ing itself swiftly into the certainty of a colossal piece 
of effrontery. 

“Waste no more time. Who are you?” 

“Excellency”? — he deprecated her haste — “‘be- 
fore there is the slightest possibility of a misunder- 
standing between us let me make all clear. In ven- 
turing on this enterprise I understand it to be open 
to any man, and [ claim to be no more nor no less 
than that, yet such a man as might well hope for 
better fortune than some have had.” 

She cut ruthlessly through his flourishes as an 
explorer in a strange land hacks his way through 
jungle growth. 

“What are you?” 
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*““At present a man, most gloriously disengaged; 
a free, untrammelled man, bound by no ties, and 
ready to respond on the instant to the beckonings 
of fortune.” 

A little upright line hinted itself between her 
brows. | 

“What were you before you came here?” 

**A gentleman of a company.” 

“A lance-knight!” Even she could not be quite 
unmoved at this man’s monstrous audacity. She 
looked at the Chancellor; helplessly he looked back 
at her. 

She turned again to the stranger. 

“Whom were you serving?” 

**Foresi.” 

“You left him?” 

**Six weeks ago.” 

“Why?” 

“The arrangement between us was that I was to 
get ten soldi a day for cutting throats. Nothing was 
said as to getting my own cut. I took the liberty of 
pointing out to Messer Foresi that cut throats all 
round was our sore portion if he persisted in carry- 
ing out his campaign against my Lord Malatesta of 
Missona in the manner he proposed. Being a stub- 
born and a dull man he persisted. Thereupon I left 
him.” 

“You ran away?” 

“Immediately. My fears were justified, Excel- 
lency. It was a choice between dying and running 
away, and my invariable custom at such times is to 
run. Ten soldi a day can scarcely look for more than 
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that. I may say that I swam away. Malatesta and 
his men had us on three sides at Guerrada Ford, and 
were cutting us to pieces very prettily. The river 
was the only way, and I swam for it.” 

“A free-lance, a cut-throat at ten soldi a day — 
oh, Chancellor!”? She looked again at the old man, 
who returned her gaze blankly. A sense of horror 
descended upon them all. They were now crowded 
into a roughly shaped circle, or rather, oval, in one 
focus of which the Duchess was placed, seated on 
her chair, rather breathless, her bosom rising and 
falling rapidly, her arms laid along the arms of the 
chair, her hands clasping the knobs at the end. 

The colour had gone out of the stranger’s face. 
Under his tan he was white enough. His pose was 
still that of a man at his ease, but the set of his face 
meant anxiety. The guard behind him were no 
longer set with military precision. Like the rest of 
the men and women there they were leaning to this 
side or that to catch some view of his face. Filippo, 
his rage almost unrestrainable, stood a little to his 
left, openly jeering. 

The Chancellor found his voice. I do not think 
the Duchess could have found hers just then. 

*“A moment, Your Grace. I still cannot but think 
there must be some jest here. Before you served 
Foresi, sir?”’ , 

“TI was clerk in the slave-market at Stamboul. 
Hence my perfect handwriting and my master head 
for figures.” 

The Duchess gave one long, deep breath and 
tapped with her fingers on the chair-arms. He had 
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done better not to touch on his handwriting or his 
ability at arithmetic. The horror of the situation so 
full of crashing sensations was now rapidly passing 
into the beginnings at least of a gigantic jest. Some- 
where in the background of all this hovered shadow- 
ily a great unmanageable laugh. God keep them 
from that — look at the face of the Duchess! 

“And before that — ?”? She spoke. 

“Many things. Among others a sailor some years. 
I sail a ship rarely. Who knows the sea may venture 
to study woman.”’ 

Ha! The fellow ’s fluid, is he? And would make 
epigrams, of a sort. The Duchess will epigram him 
before all ’s over, rest you! 

“And before that?” Faintly now, anil without 
real willingness to question, but as one urged by a 
superior force to drain a bitter draught to the dregs. 

“So many things. For instance, I worked as a 
mule-driver with a hundred others to bring ten 
thousand mules from Lombardy to Vienna for the 
Emperor’s wars there. I know mule from nose to 
tail and tail to nose again. From mule to man is but 
a step.” 

**And before that — but, no, no more.” She cut 
him short as he opened his lips to speak again. Ap- 
parently he had a long list of occupations he was 
quite prepared to run through. “No more — are 
you mad?” She considered a little, then, “Is there 
one who will speak for you before I have you dealt 
with?” 

There was visibly a little damp on his forehead. 
Yet one could not say that the confidence of his 
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bearing had in any way wilted. Rather you judged 
that to it was joined a wariness, an alertness, that 
told of a rallying of what powers he had to meet the 
demands of his situation. 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“Where is he?”’ 

“Here, Excellency!” He laid his hand on his 
breast with candour. “I am he. I could engage no 
finer advocate, and if you will deign to listen fur- 
ther —’” She stood up suddenly, wrath blazing 
over her face. “Oh, madam, madam,” he protested, 
stretching out his hands and leaning towards her, 
“pray, pray spare me a few moments. You cannot - 
so lightly dismiss a matter affecting your whole 
future. After all, not even Helen of Troy was pro- 
posed for every day, and abruptness on your part 
might even be accounted flippancy.”’ She sat down 
again, for no other reason than that this man’s 
monstrous impudence was now become a paralysing 
thing. And if she stared, spellbound, she was no 
more under the strange influence than all else there. 
As she stared and waited, so did they. 

“Let me expound this matter a little further,’’ he 
said; and she let him expound, because of the mo- 
mentous earnestness with which he spoke, and the 
extraordinary compulsion in his manner that floated 
from him and about them all and made it impera- 
tive that this crazy performance must be borne to 
its end. 

The Chancellor truly made an effort. ‘“‘ Your 
Grace, shall I deal with this?” 

“Let him go on,” she answered curtly. 
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Pedro — “‘and nothing else” — continued. ‘“I 
thank Your Excellency. Your kindness emboldens 
me to ask you to note that this is the first time I 
have ever proposed marriage to a duchess. Indeed, 
I cannot remember that I have ever proposed mar- 
riage to any woman, whatever her station, and nat- 
urally I am somewhat embarrassed. Let me first 
prove to Your Grace that I am well acquainted with 
what I may call the political aspect of the proposed 
alliance.”’ 

The strain was eased all round a little. He wiped 
the damp from his forehead. The Duchess leant 
back in her chair, looking at him reflectively. One 
might almost imagine that a hint of the laugh in the 
background had dawned upon her. There was not 
a glint of a smile in her face, but a searching curi- 
osity, there before truly, but now freer from that ter- 
rible threat of burning anger, looked out of her eyes. 

His voice, resonant, confident, and clear, went on 
with something like an address. 

“‘Siona is one of the seven cities of Aquiloja. Good. 
Aquiloja is ruled by Malatesta of Missona, and 
when I say ruled, I should rather say tyrannised over. 
Good again. Your people are very much taxed and 
grow unruly. Naturally. I have never paid taxes 
myself, but I should imagine from what I have 
heard of them that they are annoying things at the 
best. Malatesta is a difficult man to deal with. Very 
well; then he must be handled by a man just as 
difficult. Madam, I shall no doubt astonish you 
when I inform you that on occasion I can be the 
most difficult man in the world.” 
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He paused. Plainly he had meant to get a word 
from her, had essayed to break her wordless au- 
dience, plumb the baffling speechlessness of her atti- 
tude. He failed. She continued to look at him 
silently. 

The Chancellor, seeking to read her mood, spoke. 
“Madam — ”’ 

She stopped him with uplifted Finer **A little 
longer, Chancellor.” 

The address continued. 

“Malatesta is clever. So am I. Malatesta is 
swift. So am J. But I can be slow, slow, and he 
cannot. He must always drive like a hurricane, 
sweeping things before him like a storm-blast, but 
I can creep like any snail. He cannot wait —I can.” 

Here he scored his first point. She took the ob- 
vious opening. “‘I cannot—much longer,” she said, 
and knew instantly that she had blundered. 

He let his lip drop a little as if in startled surprise. 
“How petty, how easy,” his opened lips seemed to 
say. “I gave you that, and you could not let it 
pass.” 

With a little pang of annoyance she recognised 
how easily she had let herself be pushed into a weak 
position. She felt furious. Was she flushing? she 
wondered — and promptly flushed. 

With a little sigh, as if he had met with something 
in her that’ brought him disappointment, he went 
on, hurrying as if to shield her blunder from the 
knowledge of these others. 

**Malatesta is a soldier. So am I. He can break 
cavalry, set an ambush, slay without mercy. So 
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can I, but because I am clever I can spare. He is a 
leader of men. He compels them, masters, makes 
them fear and follow. So can I, but I touch their 
hearts too. I can blaze before them like Malatesta, 
but I have this which he lacks — I can be as little as 
they. Madam, can you credit it? I can play the fool 
at times most gloriously.” 

She was dry. “You surprise me” — and wished 
she had not spoken. 

“Point two,” he whispered to himself. It gave 
him confidence to let drive at her. 

His dark face suddenly paled, he stepped a pace 
towards her, and though his voice dropped, its 
strangely arresting power vibrated with an inten- 
sity that held them all at full strain to catch each 
syllable. “I can deal with plotters and outplot 
them, with liars and outlie them. Brave men turn 
to me, for I am brave, but cowards mutter their 
fears to me, for I comprehend all the ends of a man’s 
mind and cowardice is no riddle to me. Friendship 
is mine when [ claim it; with a word I can conjure 
nobility in the minds of common men. But treach- 
ery confides in me — hate, malice, envy, all that’s 
base in the heart of a man forbears to hide from me, 
for I read men’s souls through and through, yet 
offer no judgment.”’ 

He laid his spell upon them. They believed what 
he said. Only the Duchess held her own, hostile, 
unmoved, unyielding. 

“Would it shorten this interview,” she asked, ‘“‘if 
you confined yourself to a list of the things you can 
not do?”’ | 
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He gloomed at her. “You jest with me, madam. 
Do not do that. I am not to be jested with. I may 
be despised, hated even, but derision is not for such 
as I.” 

She sat forward in her chair. “A threat?” 

*“A warning. There was never yet such a friend 
as the friend I can be, nor yet an enemy like the 
enemy I can be.”’ 

“Evidently neither threat nor warning. Let us 
say a promise.” 

She was now herself again, the Duchess, sitting 
serene in judgment on a plane far above the level of 
such a man as this, and moment by moment the 
atmosphere of the court cleared. One by one they 
stepped back on to firm foothold, having been for a 
little space whirled off into a fantastic unreality of 
existence in which the standards and values of their 
daily lives lost all meaning. 

The colossal effrontery of his attempt was even 
now scarcely to be grasped, but his failure was cer- 
tain. They looked at him with both pity and con- 
tempt, still amused and entertained as he fought 
on, unavailingly. He licked his dry lips, fixed his 
eyes again on the girl on the throne, and continued. 

“And now, Your Grace, I come to the point. I 
come to court you, and under the law of the city 
I claim a month’s lodging and entertainment in your 
castle here. I have disclosed to you much of my 
character, since I wish to be fair, but honesty to my- 
self compels me to add that there is another side of 
me, my amiable side, which cannot fail to interest 
you.” She carefully showed no interest. “Madam, 
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in short, I have been told, by who should know, 
that I have in me the makings of an admirable lover, 
and you, who I understand have had many lovers, 
will be surprised at the energy and ingenuity I shall 
display. I read character very quickly —I should 
not be the man [ am if it were not so — and certain 
minor faults I detect in you already. But with me 
you shall find not only amusement and interest, but 
instruction and guidance, and when we are mar- 
ried — ”’ 

Even he could carry it no farther. There was a 
gasp round the court. The Chancellor stepped for- 
ward, there was an expectant movement among the 
pikemen, all eyes turned to the Duchess. She lifted 
her hand and the movement stilled. She spoke to 
Pedro. 

“TI will deal with you — come here.” 

He approached and stood before her some two 
paces from the first step of the dais. She questioned 
him inexorably. He answered her in a voice the con- 
fidence in which had lost all spontaneity, indeed 
seemed in its subdued tone to suggest an attempt 
to placate her. The madman knew well what hoy- 
ered above him. 

“What brought you here?” 

“Beppo.” 

“Who is Beppo?”’ 

“He keeps the little inn, the ‘Barge and Boat- 
hook’ down by the river quay.” 

“Explain.” 

“I lodged with him for two nights, and yesterday 
morning he did not scruple, being a man of no deli- 
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cacy of instinct, to drag in the subject of payment. 
On my mentioning to him that the only thing that pre- 
vented my settling the bill instantly and transfer- 
ring my custom elsewhere was the fact that I had 
no money, he exhorted me to get some. On that I 
made enquiries as to what employment a man of my 
abilities might discover here, and first I found out 
that this was a very unhappy city, not being held 
properly in hand — ” 
_ “How dare you!” she broke out, and instantly 
perceived that he had purposely provoked her to 
the interruption. 

*“__] repeat, not being held properly in hand. 
Oh, madam, believe me, in the rule of cities, the 
first axiom — pardon — not now —the time is ill- 
chosen.”” He excused himself for not proceeding 
farther along that avenue. “And next I saw that 
this is not so turbulent a people as a casual onlooker 
might suppose, and next, that it is ruled by a woman, 
and next, that you are she,— madam, yesterday, 
from among the crowd, I saw you pass, — and after 
that I learnt that by the city’s laws you might be 
courted by any man. By Heavens! What was the 
next step for anything that laid claim to manhood? 
Thinks I, Pedro, here’s a fine city and a woman most 
rare, and the winning of both would make an ad- 
venture that might well engage even a man of your 
stamp, and so — ”’ 

“And so!—so! Oh, that I have let myself lis- 
ten to this — this outrage! This — this insolence! — 
This —this— Chancellor!” 

Her calm, her dignity, had broken at last. She 
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was the angry woman — Duchess if you like, but 
no longer the stately embodiment of rank. 

The Chancellor: “Madam, give your orders.” 

Filippo, Guidomari, the guard, pressed in towards 
the stranger. He gave them a glance over his shoul- 
der, placed hands on hips, and squared himself to 
receive what she had waiting for him. 

She sat for a space of five seconds, revolving 
things in her mind, and for all her anger remember- 
ing that she was a merciful and charitable woman, 
and striving even now to find grace to spare him 
something at least of what he had fairly brought on 
himself. She achieved it. She looked at him. 

“Let us have done,” she said; “I have given you 
long enough. You know your folly. I do not discuss 
it with you. You know the peril in which your mad 
insolence has placed you. Say no more — utter no 
single further word, leave my presence — and [ let 
you go unscathed. Speak another syllable, and I 
deal with you as you deserve.” 

It was generous, it was great. If his flippancy, his 
audacity, had seemed for the moment to involve her 
so that for a time even her fineness had been touched 
with the grotesqueness of his fantastic folly, the 
charity, the high serenity, the miraculous conde- 
scension of her offer to him restored her at a touch 
to the fulness of her admired qualities. She was 
again their incomparable Duchess, and this pre- 
sumptuous fool fell down instantly to the level of 
things such as she could walk on without so much 
as deigning to spurn. 

But the madman would not take the boon. Being 
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swept into outer darkness, he must writhe back into 
light even if it were but the blaze of her destroying 
anger. 

“And what of my rights — my rights, I say, under 
the city’s law? You are bound by the law — I claim 
my rights!” 

He got this out with a kind of quivering passion 
as if in thus stooping to offer him mercy she did him 
injustice. His affront now was intolerable. 

She looked at her guards — no more. They were 
on him. He turned, snarling, but a dozen hands 
gripped him, by neck, waist, wrists, legs. The veins 
started in his forehead as, sobbing with the effort, 
he heaved and wrenched himself vainly among them. 
They mastered him, held him fast before her to 
abide her judgment as she sat. 

A second — then she delivered it. 

“When my father made it a law of the city that 
I should submit to be courted by any man, he did 
not specify any gentleman of noble blood, because 
not even a born fool could imagine otherwise. I — 
Beatrice, of the House of Riotto, to be so addressed 
by such a clod! This is not stupidity — it is the 
sheerest insolence. God! What have I been think- 
ing of to listen to you? Chancellor, make an end!” 

They had lashed his hands behind him. He looked 
at her, black rage making a hell in his face. They 
pulled him away with them, yet at his voice, ter- 
rible as he raised it to fling her one last defiance, 
they were compelled to stay, that he might finish. 

“You are afraid of me!” he shouted. “Do you 
hear? — Afraid, I say, and well you know why. You 
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have never seen a man like me before. I have the 
longest head and the quickest blade, the cleverest 
tongue and the readiest wit, of any man in all Italy. 
All the men who ever came courting you before 
were dolts and dullards compared with me, and you 
are clever enough to know it. That’s why you are 
afraid of me — afraid, I say, and afraid to give me 
the chance I am legally entitled to. Shame on you! 
I forgive you your injustice. I forgive you your 
cruelty. But shame on your cowardice!” 

The Chancellor cut in, businesslike enough to 
deal with him now. 

“Take him down to the kitchen yard. By the 
time you have a rope ready I will join you.” 

The Duchess had stepped down from her chair 
and was moving away, the group of her ladies open- 
ing to let her pass. She had turned her back on the 
bound man, but at his last mad taunt she had stayed 
her footsteps, and, halting, poised on one foot, the 
other lightly drawn behind her, without looking at 
him she had listened to him. Now, as the Chancellor 
finished, she spoke again, turning her head back- 
wards to glance over her shoulder. 

“Wait. We do not wish his death. We will spare 
him that much. Chancellor, cry a holiday, and give 
him to the townsfolk to make game with. Let my 
people amuse themselves with him, but not to the 
death, and let them leave him his tongue, that when 
they have finished with him he may tell himself what 
he thinks of his long head and his ready wit, and the 
profit they brought him here. Gentlemen, you hear 
me? Drive this man out of my city in such fashion 
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that I may rest assured that wherever the vagabond 
may wander he’ll never venture into Siona again.” 

They had forced him to his knees and held him 
there at her disposal. If she had said “Kill!” he 
had died there and then. Instead, she showed him 
her mercy — and got no thanks, only an insane 
defiance spat up into her face as she glanced down 
at him. 

“Will I not? You think I dare not. You dare 
me? Then I will, I will, I will!” 


CHAPTER IV 


29 F' in the chronicle of the further hap- 
penings of that day my readers dis- 
\y cover a suspicion of artifice not too 
| BEXQ closely associated with frankness, let 

Xe) AX them bear with a pardonable weakness. 

I am no recording angel, inscribing remorselessly 
the deeds of men and women for the perusal of the 
Most Just. I am a frail and erring man, with some 
small share of those weaknesses that pertain to my 
humanity and my sex, and it is not in me to do other 
than gloss over —I confess it — anything in the con- 
duct of the Duchess of Siona that does not redound 
to her high credit. 

In her character I admit that persistent probing 
may discover certain blemishes. Announce, de- 
scribe them, if you will; I refuse the task, and, de- 
claring myself partial, biased, and advocate, I pro- 
test that I will tell this story only in my own way, 
and that, I admit, will be as little to her discredit 
as my affection for her can contrive. © 

I will, however, go so far as to concede that in a 
certain event which closed the day, this beloved 
mistress of my fancy must be allowed to have failed 
to shine with that undimmed brilliance I wish to 
associate with her every act. Further, it is possible 
that the entire day may be set down as one of her 
unlucky ones. | 

You must understand that since the morning’s 
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business had been concluded, that miserable busi- 
ness of the chastisement of the presumptuous suitor, 
the Duchess had been in a temper of mind that 
brought her from the usual altitudes of her high 
dignity to something perilously level with mere 
womanhood. Her armour of serenity proved to be 
woefully thin in places. A word could pierce it; 
almost a look sufficed. Behind the ramparts of her 
dignity there lay a woman’s nerves if not a woman’s 
heart, and these were reached that day. 

Something, and that far too much, of what befell 
Pedro, when with all ceremony he was handed over 
to the mob in Siona market-place, she had seen for 
herself. Schooled to assume an aspect of indiffer- 
ence on any and every occasion, she succeeded in 
suppressing almost every outward sign of feeling; 
inwardly she was horrified. 

At the very outset, when the first roar of the 
crowd swept up the walls of her castle, something 
of its timbre warned her that she had blundered 
badly. She had intended, fairly enough and char- 
itably enough, to spare the man the hanging that 
at the time had been judged a fit reward for inso- 
lence as gross as his, and in decreeing his handling 
by her mob she had intended him to receive no 
more than a lesson he should not forget. He had 
exasperated her to the highest, and, smarting with 
anger, she had contemplated without flinching his 
sufferings as she anticipated them. It is more than 
likely that she had recalled the adventure of Pan- 
dolph among the dyers, and the image in her mind 
of Pedro’s fate most probably assumed the picture 
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of a treatment similar in character, a brutally coarse 
and sufficiently humiliating jest, bitterly hard, per- 
haps, but still well within humane limits. 

Only when the business was well afoot did she 
understand what her mercy had brought on the 
wretched man. She sensed it, I say, in that first 
hoarse roar that vibrated through the castle on the © 
still and lifeless air. There was a touch of the tiger 
in that sound, a tiger in whose striped breast a hint 
of humour, of a tigerish nature, flickers. 

The mob was out of sight. She had gone into her 
garden, that beautiful bower of flowers, shrubs, cy- 
presses, yews, she was wont to resort to when dis- 
turbed and wearied by her cares. Cares she had now 
in plenty. They had come, it seemed to her, in three 
progressions of intensity. First the troubles with 
her dyers over the taxes. That, she knew, was no 
mere business of the ducking of a tax-collector. 
Matter for careful handling, firmness and diplo- 
macy together. 

Then came Bartoldi’s visit, Malatesta’s demand, 
and the odious business of Guilielmo’s portrait. She 
was still incensed with a virtuous and virgin-minded 
woman’s horror at this detestable man’s approaches. 

But her chief obsession was her anger, still hot and 
hurting, at the indignity she had been subjected to 
by this wretched free-lance, this wandering swords- 
man, this glib charlatan whose preposterous impu- 
dence had lowered her, she felt, in the eyes of her 
court. Sitting on a carved seat which ran round 
the entire base of the largest of her garden’s two 
great cedars, she flushed red even now at the recol- 
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lection of her hurried flight to robe — the fact that 
she had taken her hair down and rearranged it for 
this wretch seemed a crowning infamy. 

Her ladies had seen her agitation, the swiftness 
of her preparation. She recalled the contrast — 
as, of course, she knew they would — between the 
rapid exit she had made to her room on the news 
of the suitor’s approach, and the slow and stately 
dignity of her re-entrance. She recalled her curtsey, 
his bow, — the bow of an equal, — the ceremonial 
beginnings of his address, his swift exposure, his 
boasting, direct and implied, the spirit of derision 
slowly evolving among her ladies and her gentlemen, 
her very men-at-arms; she, too, she felt, had been 
involved in that. And then the final scene, the tow- 
ering impudence of his shouted reproaches, and last 
of all his threat to return. 

Again and again her memory returned to that 
threat. She had said he was not to show his face in 
Siona again. Those were not terms offered for his 
acceptance. They were her orders imposed on him. 
He had answered, “I will, I will, I will!” 

Doubtless at the moment, insane with rage, he 
had meant it. He was evidently a man of uncon- 
trollable temper. Many men were. She felt a little 
touch of pride at the thought of her own self-control. 
But the noise humming through her garden told her 
that the lesson she had set out for him was now at 
its start. No doubt it would sober him. Before long 
he ’d be away, and out of the city gates, using the 
bad language that was the common speech of his 
class and putting forever a wide berth between him 
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and the city he had invaded with such chastening 
resulis. 

On these reflections the first shoutings of the day’s 
amusement had burst. The mob was evidenced by 
nothing but its noise, faint and far, trickling feebly 
to her ears over turret and high wall, yet no hearer 
could have failed to gather something of the temper 
let loose. Cruelty — that was the dominant note 
in that chord of sound, and, coming in so vast a 
flood, calling up at once the image of many people 
moved by the same impulse, it brought with it a 
sense of devilry that in truth was there set free, 
taking its will for once unhindered. 

The very quiet, the luxurious calm, of her sur- 
roundings gave to that hoarse mouthing a note of 
deeper savagery. A medieval mob, solemnly sum- 
moned by town-crier to assemble, to receive for- 
mally a bound and helpless man, with ducal permis- 
sion, nay, exhortation, to do what it liked with him, 
amuse itself, glut itself, titillate itself, play any 
filthy or vicious trick it liked on him, short of death 
— guess for yourself the quality of its merriment. 

I had meant to compel myself to the task of tell- 
ing you at full length what this Pedro suffered, 
because I wish you to have some sympathy for the 
poor fool, but I cannot face it. I turn away in 
shame and disgust. For — no mincing the matter — 
my Beatrice comes badly out of this; it was her 
doing. And since not only for her beauty, her cour- 
age, her high mind, her fineness, but'also for the 
high level of wisdom she almost invariably displayed 
in her most difficult situation, I am forever this 
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sweet girl’s admirer, it is not in me to do more than 
just lift the edge of the veil time has mercifully laid 
over this miserable afiair, and let you glimpse some- 
thing — as an honest chronicler needs must — of 
the piteous progress to which her mercy had doomed 
the poor devil. 

Thank God that the mob was in too much of a 
hurry to get on with its fun to spend much time in 
_ conceiving any elaborate device for its amusement. 
Here and there an ingenious. mind was at work on 
fanciful schemes of quaint humour, and proposi- 
tions of conflicting but high attractiveness were 
being bandied about, each received with acclama- 
tion, but each becoming more and more buried in 
the noisy rivalry of suggested brutalities. 

At the last it worked itself into action with great 
simplicity. The good folk of Siona wanted to get to 
work; a natural impatience at delay got the upper 
hand. Not so much of this damned discussion — 
here’s our man, hands bound, safe to handle; here 
are dogs, here are cudgels, here are stones, here’s 
filth, here’s a moat — San Jacopo! what more do 
we want, and what are we waiting for? A rogue of 
initiative, with the divine spark of leadership in 
him, stoops slily, and whack! a handful of garbage, 
ofial from under a butcher’s stall, suddenly strikes 
Pedro across the mouth, a horrid, wet, sloshing im- 
pact, and in a trice the glad game ’s afoot. No more 
palaver! At him! 

The jolly butcher, fatly chuckling, hands on ribs, 
at that first choice manifestation of humour, pulls 
a long face three seconds later, as he surveys his 
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naked stall, stripped in a freakish gust of unanimity 
by hands some of which, no doubt, used what they 
grabbed to fair purpose as missiles, others, however, 
plied by both ladies and gentlemen discovering im- 
mediate personal advantage to the cool of brain as 
well as eager in action. 

The stall was swept as by a windstorm. Every 
scrap of offal vanished from under the cutting- 
board; every scrap of honest meat fled from the 
counter. I doubt if Pedro got half of this last; you 
may guess he would gladly have dispensed with the 
lot. 

On that there arose the merriest confusion that 
ever Siona market-place witnessed in all its long 
history. For, obviously, this one stall being bare, 
and the game but begun — why, what about these 
others? Such a hasty termination of honest market- 
ing never was seen. Stalls that usually took twenty 
minutes to strike now came down in like seconds. 
Here and there a sturdy vendor of fish, flesh, or fowl 
stood guard with cleaver, knife and steel, cudgel. 
Some, doubtless, bore away with their cargoes in 
safety, but these were few. The mob was too ex- 
uberant for successful resistance. It had its way 
_ with most of what had come into Siona market that 
morning. Never on record was such a fall in prices. 
And oh! what sport! The fellow tries dignity at 
first, fronting his tormentors with a magnificent as- 
sumption of courage, even threat, seeking almost to 
terrify, to overawe, and deter them with a counte- 
nance set rigid, grim, black eyes flashing under brows 
terribly down-drawn. But, bless you, he’s bound, 
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after all — and one can easily get behind him. 
Damn his dignity! And where is it when a hog’s 
entrails smack him across the chaps, clouts of flesh 
batter his headpiece, filth most indescribable plas- 
ters him from head to foot; when the dogs, made 
frantic by the hubbub, proceed from yapping and 
barking and snarling to biting, to worrying; when, 
being tripped by a stick between the feet, a plying 
of cudgels brings him erect again; when, being again 
tripped and flung into the filth of the gutter, more 
filth is poured on him; when, butting his way head 
first in a desperate rush through the scattering 
crowd, he plunges for safety, some short respite, 
under a stall, and is haled out with a butcher’s long 
meat-hook for a fresh spell —bah! I will avoid 
these details. They grow worse each minute, I 
assure you. 

The gay and sprightly diversion flutters its merry 
course. Better than baiting of bull or bear, this! 
The thing’s human; it curses, blasphemes, threatens, 
not merely roars or bellows. It wears a face, a face 
that writhes, quivers, showing muscular knots and 
lines, grows white with pain under its tan, sweats, 
agonises, portrays second by second with fascinat- 
ing accuracy every subtle variation of its owner’s 
torture of body, every contortion of his near frenzied 
mind.... 

Oh, Beatrice, my girl, this is all your doing. 

She had come out of the garden. Impossible to 
sit there with these wild gusts of shrieking laughter 
pealing every few seconds. She was compelled to 
rise, and, once risen, to move. She went into the 
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castle, running up the steps to the terrace above on 
to which the door of her bedroom opened. Through 
this room she passed, down a stone-flagged passage, 
across the hall where less than an hour before she 
had sat in judgment, and so to the outer wall. She 
met not a soul. Doubtless some sort of guard was 
maintained about the pile, but every man and boy, 
woman and girl, gentle and base, had either gone 
into the market square to see the fun, or watched 
from some coign of vantage in the castle itself. 

In one wall, footed by the moat, was an opening 
the size and shape of a doorway. Leading from this 
over the moat, and some twenty feet above it, was 
a platform held up by chains. On to this she stepped, 
and, holding securely by the chains, looked out at 
the crowd. 

They were pouring down to the moat, an advance 
rabble of boys and girls, men and women, running 
in front, all shouting, gesticulating, turning as they 
ran to look back at where he came. He seemed to be 
limping, his head dipped and rose, dipped and rose 
at each alternate step. Something had gone wrong 
with one leg, but they had a rope round his neck 
and haled him along, hands still bound behind him. 
Before he reached the moat he tripped and was 
down, got to his knees, was haled down on his face 
again, strove again to rise, then lay and was dragged. 
along on his back. This meant strangling; there 
were still heads in the crowd cool enough to remem- 
ber orders — her orders “‘Not to the death.” They 
ceased haling, and halted to let him up. He could 
not compass the effort, so they seized his rags and 
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drew him along with them, head drooping on breast, 
hands and feet sprawling. For an instant she saw 
him fairly — an almost shapeless mass of rags, 
bloody rags, rent and gaping, showing bleeding 
skin, shoulders naked, breast bared, legs stripped — it 
was scarcely human... They had him in, a dozen 
hands gripping him, lifting him, swinging him, and 
throwing, all together, boys! Joy, what a glorious 
swoop! To the full length of the rope, and more. 
The filthy bundle described a grand arc, the rope 
jerked from the hands that held it, plump he went 
in with a mighty splash, into the reeking moat 
_ whose stagnant depths, slime-covered, opened to let 
him down into fresh disgustfulness. 

Here, this won’t do! He’s sunk. He’s stuck in 
the mud at the bottom! He must come up — some 
one must get him up — who’s going in? Remember 
the Duchess’s orders “Not to the death”! Who 
threw him in. “ You, Jacopo.” — “I did n’t.” ‘“‘Yes, 
you did.” — “Liar.’’ — “‘ You did — and you, Tad- 
deo, and you Giovanni.” — “By the Holy Mother, 
I never touched him.’’—“I knew how ’t would 
be—” . 

Hullo, here he is—thank God, he’s floated! 
Where’s a hook — who’ll go in? He floats in the 
green slime, face downwards, drowning — drowned, 
perhaps. No, he’s moving. A bubble, a gasp, he 
lifts his head, bruised, battered; his legs move feebly, 
trailing the hampering mass of rags; he’s moving; 
with faint stroke after faint stroke he moves for- 
ward away from them, across the moat, to where 
the very stones of the tower seemed to offer more 
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of pity than this jeering swarm of tormentors. They 
break into a roar of joy; the beggar’s alive, no fear 
of the Duchess’s displeasure; this is doubtless be- 
yond all disputing just what Her Grace planned; 
how pleased she would be if she chanced to see him 
now! — and at that instant they caught sight of her. 

She was stooping forward to watch him. He had 
gained the side of the moat where the castle wall 
sank into the rocky ground. The trench of the moat, 
sloping upwards here, left a foot or two of edge along 
which a man might make his way. A little farther 
along through a narrow door that opened only just 
above the moat’s level two men had come out, 
worked their way cautiously along to him under the 
wall, and stooped to draw him out. He was on his 
back, tortured head and tortured breast scarcely 
emerging from the reeking slime. His eyes, dim 
with agony, threw up at the sky the reeling glance 
of a man whose physical sufferings had reached the 
limit of his power of endurance. Immediately above 
him, in a mist which made all else indefinite, he 
saw the face of Beatrice looking down on him from 
where she stooped on her platform, clasping the 
chain. 

She stood rigid. Horror had seized her; she could 
not move. A sickening convulsion, a spasm of loath- 
ing, disgust at this frightful spectacle, had fixed in 
rigidity the muscles of her body, the lineaments of 
her face. The little lines springing at: once between 
her brows, the sudden swelling of nostrils, the slight 
jerk apart of her lips showed something of her state 
of mind even in her face, long trained to inscrutabil- 
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ity. But to the distorted vision of the scarcely living 
creature in the moat below her the face seemed 
shaped in anger, contempt, a rage still unsatisfied. 
Fainting, dying, he still knew her, knew the face of 
beauty — and saw in it only hate. And at that 
moment there broke on him the wild hurrah of the 
mob, hailing her as one with them in this high jun- 
keting, mistress of their revels, giver of their feast. 

Shuddering she went away, her face covered with 
her hands. The sight was too horrible. 

She could avoid that, but sounds could reach her 
even if vision were refused. Even in her bedroom, 
where she now went, the echo of the beastly hubbub 
came to her. She must interfere, stop their brutality. 
And yet — could she do so with dignity? Was she 
not bound to stand aloof, haughty and far removed 
from a business after all too paltry for her consider- 
ation? With a flood of anger possessing her, anger 
at herself and at the wretched fellow too, she sud- 
denly determined to act. Even at the cost of her 
dignity the man must be rescued from further pain. 
She hastened from her room and down the stairs. 
Into the main hall came a press of men and women. 
The show was evidently over. All were talking, 
laughing. She went towards them; they stopped. 
Filippo was with them. 

She questioned him. ‘‘ What has happened? Where 
is he? Is he dead?”’ 

“Dead, Excellency? —By no means. The fel- 
low ’s away.” 

“What happened? They threw him in the moat 
— that I saw.” 
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** Aha! that was a sight, indeed, Excellency! Well, 
they gave him one more ducking — ” 

“They did it again?” 

“Oh, yes, as soon as he’d got his. life back, after 
the first dip. But there seemed to be not much left 
in him, so they untied his hands, gave him his sword, 
let him get his breath, allowed him fifty paces’ start, 
and then stoned him out.” 

“Stoned him!” She was appalled at her inde- 
cision. She might have spared him that. “Could 
he move?” 

“Move? The rogue ran like a hare! He robbed’ 
us of our fun at the finish.” Filippo was aggrieved. 
“We got him with a stone or two, a cudgel or so, 
but the dogs had most of the fun — and that was. 
little but barking.” 

He was alive, then — and not brought so desper- 
ately low after all, perhaps, if his feet could carry 
him like this... Still, his face, the face that had 
looked up from the moat...She could not get 
away from it. 

During the day she was busily engaged; yet even 
her occupation with a multifarious list of petty 
details of town and castle management could not 
obliterate from her mind all memory of the morn- 
ing’s events. 

While she was visiting her Chancellor towards the 
evening a messenger called him out of the room. Re- 
turning in a little while, he told her that if she would 
consent to see them a deputation from the dyers 
was waiting. They had apparently determined to 
anticipate the enquiry which they no doubt felt 
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must follow on the mishandling of Pandolph, and 
the council of their guild had come in a body to the 
castle. She directed the Chancellor to bring them 
to the hall in which she had discussed their conduct 
with him that morning and, going there herself, 
waited for them. 

The door opposite her opened, the Chancellor 
entered, a group of men with him. To her great 
surprise she caught sight at their head of the figure 
of her uncle, Gonzalo, her mother’s brother. 

Gonzalo Buonafonte, sixty, fat, small-eyed, whose 
frank and open countenance and manly style of 
address never very long hid the essential meanness 
of the man, was no favourite with his niece. In- 
volved twenty years before in the dispute between 
Venice and Florence, he had made a lucky bargain. 
The interests and sympathies of Buonafonte being 
strongly Venetian, he had sold his lordship of the 
city to the Florentines, admitted Florentine troops, 
and nimbly quitted Lombardy. Freed from the cares 
of a territorial magnate, he had then ventured into 
trade. Ten years had seen a disastrous change in 
his fortunes. The man had small ability, and a 
trader in the Levant, to hold his own with the 
swarm of keen wits from Italy, Spain, Persia, Greece, 
who met in mercantile dealings in Mediterranean 
ports, must come equipped with something more 
than capital. 

Gonzalo had relinquished trade and soon after 
Conradi’s death had taken a house in Siona, where 
his presence, affable and respectful as he took care 
to be to his niece, was a vague source of trouble to 
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her. She did not like the man, and took no care to 
hide her feelings from him. 

And now — here he was, among her burghers. 
For what? She had no fear of him, but strong re- 
sentment rose in her. 

She was about to speak, but checked herself, 
walked to the dais, and stood in front of it, hands 
lightly clasped before her. The group came down 
the length of the hall towards her. She stood per- 
fectly still, eyeing them with cold and expressionless 
face. 

They halted, and her uncle came forward a pace, 
his hat still on. The others had uncovered. She 
eyed his hat. 

He began to speak, in a full, hearty, friendly, 
avuncular way. “‘ Beatrice — 

She stabbed at him before he could essay a second 
word. “Your hat.”’ 

He stopped aghast, hesitated. Her face was like 
a flint. His hand lifted hesitatingly twice, then 
apparently decided to avoid any possible cause of 
offence; off came the hat. 

He began again. “‘ Beatrice — ”’ 

Again she interrupted him. “Since when have 
you been one of my burghers?” 

He was all suavity. ‘Greetings, niece. I come to 
do you a service.” 

‘Have I asked it?” 

“I offer it in my duty. These honest men — 

“What have they to do with you?” 

She was implacable. He began to manifest a little 
impatience. Would she never let him get going? 
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“They have acquainted me with their distress. 
Beatrice — ” 

She stopped him grandly. ‘‘ Wait.” 

She turned her back on him, walked up the steps 
of the dais, seated herself in the chair. As she set- 
tled in it she straightened her back, swept him and 
the burghers with one comprehensive glance, and 
spoke straight at him. “My title.” 

Gonzalo’s smile lost something of its friendliness. 
He was not cutting quite the figure he had cast him- 
self for of wisdom advising and chiding youthful 
inexperience in the presence of an admiring specta- 
torate. He snapped out the required formality. 
“Excellency!”’ 

Again she struck in. “‘ You seek audience with me?” 

“‘T have desired to see you. I had in mind — ” 

Pulled up again. He was not to proceed without 
formal permission. 

“T grant you audience. Your business.” 

It is just possible — I will ask you to concede me 
that it is just possible — that here and there among 
the burghers a ghost of a grin showed itself. They 
were no fools, these tradesmen, and here plainly 
was a very great man indeed being handled in rare 
fashion. 

Gonzalo was possibly aware of these grins. He 
spoke with not only an added majesty, but a pathos 
that rather overshot the mark. 

~ “Bea— Excellency — these good men are borne 
down with the weight of your taxes. They have 
taken counsel with me as to whether some expedient 
might not be found.” : 
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*‘And in pity you come to plead for them?” Her 
tone was not nice. 

Gonzalo continued on the pathetic. “Their con- 
dition moves me. I have learnt for myself the dif- 
ficulties that beset them, the crushing nature of the 
load your policies have laid upon them, and I am 
moved by my regard for these good men” — he 
turned round to them — “whose friendship ‘I 
seek — ”’ 

“It is to be bought.” 

He stared at her blankly. 

““T say,” she repeated, “their friendship is to be 
bought.” 

“IT am not one for buying friendship.” 

**No! for selling, perhaps?” 

That got him fairly. He drove ahead hurriedly. 
“Borne down by your taxes, their mind is that it 
needs a stronger hand and head here.” 

““Gonzalo’s?”’ She smiled almost amiably at him. 

He did not like the smile. He explained. “I seek 
nothing of my own will, but since they assure me 
that ’t would lighten the burden of government if 
I should shoulder some of the burden, unwilling as 
Iam —” 

He had not meant to rap it out in this fashion. 
He had meant to handle the whole thing much more 
delicately, approach the point more by inference 
than blunt announcement. It was all this damned 
formality of hers. 

She was speaking, smiling, ditbodndled contempt 
on her face. 


* “Not while I‘live, uncle, will you creep into my 
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dead father’s chair. I govern. I take advice where 
I judge best, and rule is mine. I have not invited 
yours, nor shall [.”’ 

“But here is a matter —’ 

She cut him down. “You have had your audi- 
ence.” 

“But are these good men — ”’ 

“These honest friends of yours? They are to 
speak with me and I with them. You have had your 
audience and your answer. Now, stand aside and 
listen.” 

He flushed purple, spread his legs obstinately in 
an imperial stride, indignant protest on his tongue. 
She looked at the Chancellor; the old man lifted his 
hands to strike a clap. It was enough. On that 
sound the door would open, her pikemen were with- 
out — Gonzalo bowed and stood aside. If he could 
have strangled her — 

She spoke to the dyers. 

“TI do not now enquire whether any or all of you 
invited Signor Gonzalo here to be your spokesman. 
You have heard him speak and my answer. Now, 
listen to me. My Chancellor tells me that you are 
seeking audience in order to explain the difficulties 
you are under in meeting the imposts I have made 
upon you. I am not here to listen.”’ 

They looked at one another. Gonzalo having been 
relied upon as their spokesman, they were not off- 
hand agreed on another. 

Still they murmured, their dissatisfaction plainly 
evident. 

“You should have been heard, and answer given 
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you, but your own conduct deprives you of that con- 
sideration. I have my own business to settle with 
you. Will any of you confess himself concerned in 
this morning’s work, the treatment of my officer, my 
representative, going about my business?” 

She waited. They had no answer. One of them 
was pushed forward. He cleared his throat. 

“Excellency, none here had a hand in that.” 

**T expected no other answer, and therefore do not 
wait to ask what truth there is in it. But you forget 
that this outrage is all one with your negligence in 
paying last year’s taxes, and your complete neglect 
to pay even something on account of this year’s.” 

“But, Excellency, consider, there is a limit. These 
taxes mount, year by year — ” 

‘I say this should have had consideration and an 
answer but for this morning’s work. All other guilds 
and arti in the town have paid but you and the 
weavers. You shall pay.” 

“We cannot pay.” 

“You can. You are two of the most prosperous 
trades in the town.” i 

“And you pile increase of taxes on us year by 
year.” 

“Because more money is demanded from the town 
year by year. You know where this money goes — 
to Missona, most of it.”” She had not quite held the 
interview where she planned. Spite of her refusal to 
discuss taxation the talk was steadily veering that 
way. She was discovering that in human affairs 
money matters have a habit of pushing squarely in 
front of all else. 
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“But why should it go there, Excellency?” 

“Answer for yourselves. Malatesta makes his 
demands. I must satisfy them. Advise me other- 
wise.” 

“Pardon, Excellency, we don’t rule the city.” 

“But advise. Put yourself in my place, any one 
of you. Malatesta demands so much money; if we 
do not pay he will come here and collect himself. 
Not a man of you but remembers the hell he made 
in Siona eight years ago. Will you have that again?” 

“Excellency, surely — surely — something might 
be done.” 

“Well, what? Come, I am asking.” She did not 
know it, but here, beyond her controlling, the first 
beginnings of a parliament were shaping themselves, 
ruler conferring with people over supplies. 

There was a little hesitation, then from the rear 
of the little group came a bold question. “Excel- 
lency, we understand a woman may well find the 
work difficult here. Why not marry?” 

She paled. 

The Chancellor was aghast at the insolence. 
“Who ventures that?” He came forward to deal 
with the bold questioner. 

The Duchess intervened. “Let them speak.” 

At this a little hairy-faced man from the rear of 
the group was accorded place of honour in front. 
He took it, a trifle embarrassed perhaps, but stick- 
‘Ing to his job like a man. 

“Your Grace, we have talked it over. It needs a 
man here. We know well enough what Malatesta’s 
coming again would mean, and none of us wants it, 
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but things can be better managed.” He looked 
round for support and got an encouraging murmur. 

*“We’ve paid enough to Missona. Peace is all 
very well, but we think we can have peace and rea- 
sonable taxation too. Your Grace, it needs a man 
to rule Siona. We have paid cheerfully these eight 
years, and now it is plain to us that we shall go 
on paying forever unless something is done. Your 
Grace should marry. It’s a man’s work to rule 
Siona and come to terms with Malatesta. He’s 
done as he chooses so far, and will to the end of the 
chapter while he has only a girl to deal with. So we 
think Your Grace ought to take a husband.” 

Gonzalo spoke. You gathered that the proposal 
was not quite parallel with his own ideas. 

“Her Grace has no mind for that.” 

“But why not? What were easier than to win us 
a great lord here?” 

Looking at the lovely thing, lovely for all its cold- 
ness, in front of them, it seemed to them so obvi- 
ously easy and inevitable. 

Another voice spoke up. ‘We must have lighter 
taxes or — ”’ it stopped. 

The Chancellor took up the question — “Or what, 
rogue?” 

The speaker buried himself a little among his 
fellows, yet answered. 

“Sir, at Tortolo when the old Duke overtaxed 
them they took matters into their own hands.” 

It was out now — open rebellion threatened. It 
brought the Duchess out at her most regal. 

“Not another word. I have heard all I wish to. 
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Now, take my answer. Show me rebellion as you 
threaten — ” 

“No threat, madam.” 

‘Silence! Threat, I say. I can and will deal with 
all such without mercy. Last year’s arrears of taxes 
must be paid within a month. Of this year’s a half 
within three months. The rest at my Chancellor’s 
direction.”” They murmured, looking at one another. 
She went on. ‘For this outrage this morning I fine 
your guild two thousand crowns” — the murmur 
swelled louder — “to be paid within two weeks. 
When all is paid and not before you may have au- 
dience with me again, setting out your grievances, 
giving me figures for the past five years of your 
trade. That is all for you, Gonzalo.”’ 

They broke in, dissatisfied and bold to express it. 
“Madam, Excellency, pray listen — ”’ 

“That is all!” she repeated obstinately. 

Gonzalo saw achance. “So much for your reason- 
able representation,” he remarked. 

“TI am speaking,” she said imperially. 

“I stand for reason and wise government.”’ 

Gonzalo took his risk to get that in. It struck the 
right note. ‘In breasts filled with a sense of injustice 
it moved a sympathetic chord. The dyers broke out 
into comment, boldly enough. Since Beatrice had 
sat in the chair of government she had not had to 
listen to criticisms so boldly offered. 

So much for a woman’s rule.” — 

*‘“A woman — say a girl!”’ 

“This it is, and this it will be till we make a 
change.” 
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“We'll have a man to rule us and bring us fair 
play.” 

She showed no sign of feeling, but as she gazed 
steadily at them they silenced one by one. Only when 
the room was still, she addressed Gonzalo again. 

“Your hand is here. You take advantage of my 
difficulties to plot against me.” 

“I work no plots. If I come as spokesman it is 
because I am pressed to do so.” 

*“*How came these men, coming to me on a matter 
of their trade, to choose you for a spokesman? What 
do you know of dyeing? I say behind all this I see 
you at work. You gull these men and work for your 
own ends. Are you their strong man?” Her lip 
curled. ‘Well, we’ll see who’s strongest. Take my 
warning. You and these men between you may 
well bring the whole city to disaster. That shall not 
be. I will watch you and on plain proof of further » 
mischief-making on your part I will forget all re- 
lationship and deal with you as I would any other 
disturber here. Now beware.” 

She rose. The tradesmen still lingered, defiance not 
quite open hinting itself in glance, pose, mutterings. 
The Chancellor beckoned them away. Still they 
stood. Heclapped his hands. The door at the end of 
the hall was opened and a tall pikeman stood, motion- 
less. ‘They moved reluctantly, Gonzalo among them. 

The Duchess waited calm and unmoving. Gon- 
zalo turned as he walked away. 

“What luck,” he threw out, “‘had ever city ruled 
by a barren woman?” 

The insult was gross. She never moved, only her 
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face paled a little. The Chancellor, scandalised, 
pushed at the group; it melted through the doorway; 
the door closed. 

She came down from the chair. The Chancellor 
would have spoken, but she made a little gesture 
to stop him. ‘“‘Not now, not now.” A little pause, 
then — “I could have struck Gonzalo. See to it 
that the fine is paid.” 

He bowed. “Expect trouble.” 

“TI expect it, but we must meet it. We cannot 
yield here.” 

She went out of the hall. The Chancellor stared 
very blankly in front of him for a second or two, 
then went his way. Out of that disorderly parley 
one sentence stuck in his mind and continually pre- 
sented itself in the forefront of his musings. Tit 
needs a man here.”’ 

When the Duchess left the hall she went her way 
to her garden. She was tired. She was used to a 
press of occupation, but this day had been packed 
indeed. The sudden revelation of rebellion brooding 
in the town, the fresh impost from Malatesta, the 
infamy — it was no less — of Guilielmo’s message 
and present, the fantastic impertinence of the claim 
of this man Pedro to be allowed to pay his ad- 
dresses, his reckless defiance and boastings, the final 
insult of her uncle’s — momentarily she wondered 
why she should take it as an insult, since it was true 
and a matter of her deliberate choice — and in front 
of all these, dominating every mental image in clear- 
ness and forbidding reality, that horrible business 
of the punishment. 
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She saw again the tattered figure haled along by 
the rope, heard the brutal jeers, caught sight of the 
bleeding body, saw the thing in the moat, herself 
stooping to look into the dying face so pitifully 
anguished. It was unbearable. As she entered the 
garden, passing through her bedroom, out on to 
the terrace through the great hanging of silk over the 
open doorway, and so down by the steps hewn out of 
the rock into the coolness of the garden, she struck 
her hands together and with a mental effort threw off 
the depressing thoughts that seemed to crowd around. 
_ her like vultures about a sick and helpless man. 

Under the cedar her ladies were grouped, stoop- 
ing in sympathy around one of them sitting crouched ' 
on the seat, staring at nothing, her hands clutched 
to her breast. It was Giolina. 

The Duchess hurried to them. “‘What is it? 
What is the matter?” - 

Giolina looked at her but made no answer. 

“What is it, Adelaise?”’ 

““She has had bad news.” 

*“Of — of Francis?” 

“Yes. The fight at Guerrada Ford — ” 

“Was Francis there?”’ 

lA iad 

“With whom — Foresi?”’ 

**No, Malatesta.” 

Giolina spoke, dully, in anguish, her young face 
aquiver. “When he left me it seems he went to 
Missona and took service with Malatesta. He was 
in the fight at Guerrada.”’ 

“Was he hurt?” 
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The girl made no answer. 

_ Francesca spoke. “They say he was struck down, 
in the river.”’ 

“Wounded?” 

**T tell her, no more than wounded.” 

*“No, he’s dead. Drowned. My Francis! Oh, let 
me alone! I knowit.” , 

“No, no, Giolina, dear, only wounded. He was 
saved, somewhere. He’ll come back. Oh, believe 
it.” Francesca held her imploringly. 

“They .have no news of him. He’s dead — the 
river took him. O God! and I was unkind to him!”’ 
The girl spoke in a passion of remorse. She was 
tearless, and shaking. 

Beatrice’s heart filled with pain. “Go, dear; go, 
Giolina. You, Francesca, Ada, go with her. Take 
her to her room.” She kissed the girl’s impassive 
cheek. ‘‘Hope, child! believe!” 

Wordless the little figure moved away, Francesca 
and Ada by her side, looking at one another help- 
lessly. What could they say? 

The Duchess seated herself among the remaining 
ladies. There was some attempt at conversation, 
but before long it was evident to them and to her 
that she was not for company. They looked at one 
another; she caught the glance and answered it. ‘‘I 
know,” she said; “‘I would rather be alone.”’ They 
went away. 

She.sat there a long time. She had meant to for- 
get in the garden all the day had brought her. She 
was wearied, depressed, and nothing that day had 
happened save what saddened, angered, or troubled 
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her. She found she could not avoid the press of 
gloomy thoughts, and at last slid insensibly into a 
complete recalling of every detail of the day’s inci- 
dents. Some she slipped past rapidly, others she 
lingered over, not because she wanted to, but be- 
cause she must. And of them all this business of the 
suitor became the most insistent and at last swept 
all others off the field of her mental vision. 

Evening closed, the sun dipped behind the pile of 
the west castle, the garden fell into cool shadow. 
Still she sat motionless under the cedar. She had 
fallen asleep. 

Through her sleep as in her waking thoughts the 
free-lance went. He bowed to her, spoke to her, in- 
tolerably insolent, magnificently assured. He lec- 
tured her, he catalogued his own abilities, he boasted, 
he stormed. Now he’s on his knees, frantic in rage; 
they drag him away. He had threatened her. What 
would he do? What could he do — but threaten? 
The crowd would cool him. But suddenly she saw 
herself in the market-place, and round the corner 
came a giant, in rags; it was he. She fronted him, 
caught up a stone, flung it at him; it struck him on 
the forehead; he dropped, dreadfully still. Men and 
women sprang at him as he lay there; they put a 
rope round him and dragged him along. He was 
gigantic, his limbs trailed across the whole market- 
place — how dreadful if he got loose and spied her! 
And at that instant he did spy her. He fixed a glance 
on her full of hate. Fascinated she stared at him. 
They were not in the market-place now. He was in 
the moat, his head and shoulders emerging from the 
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slime. She stared at him, racked with pity — Get 
him out! Help him! — the words came to her lips 
as they had come to her lips that forenoon, but in 
her dream, as in the event itself, she could not voice 
them. She must help him herself. She leant down 
from the platform; holding the chain in one hand, 
she reached the other down to him — he made a 
weary effort, stretched out his hand, caught hers. 
How strong his grip was. His hand closed on hers 
with such mighty strength that she felt he would 
never let her go again. What would happen? what 
was she to do? He would pull her in — into the 
dreadful slime — unless she pulled him out. But 
how could she? But she would try — she was Bea- 
trice, Duchess of Siona, and no man should pull 
her down without an effort. She set her teeth and 
strained to the task; up he came. He reached up 
another hand, gripped the platform she was stand- 
ing on, and began to lift himself up. How strong he 
was. A hairy-faced man, with signs of his trade 
about him, a dyer, stood by her elbow and said, 
**We need a man here, Excellency — ” 

She woke, a hand in hers. “‘Madam,” Adelaise 
was saying — “‘Excellency — ”’ 

“What is it?’”’ she sat up, half asleep still. It was 
almost dark. There were figures about her, many 
of her ladies, and others. 

“Excellency, the man — ” 

“What man?” — still not fully awake. 

“The man of this morning — the lover — ” 

“Stop!” She was full of anger. She would have 
no more of this. “Adelaise, you, all of you, under- 
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stand, I forbid you ever again to refer to this morn- 
ing. Nothing in word or look from any of you shall 
ever recall to me’ — she hesitated, why were they 
staring at her? — “recall to me’’ — they were star- 
ing at something behind her — “‘the man who — ” 
She turned... 

There, a pace or so ahead of a group of her guards, 
stood a man, alert, head held high, black-haired, 
black-eyebrowed, tanned of skin. On one side of 
his nose was a neat cross of sticking-plaster; an- 
other long strip crossed down one side of his fore- 
head and ended below his cheek-bone. A _ third 
patch laced his chin across. One eye gloomed at her 
from out of a blackened cavern. The rest of his face 
was swollen and discoloured. That in spite of this 
disfigurement of his features the whole countenance 
was invested with something of dignity says much 
for the pride, even majesty, of his general deport- 
ment, which could so carry off a headpiece mis- 
handled almost into caricature. 

As he moved there appeared to be something 
wrong with his left leg. A limp, painful, one judged, 
seemed to be repressed here. About his person a 
cloak of handsome colour and expensive material 
was draped in a peculiar style. It was looped and 
twisted about him in an arrangement of folds so 
evidently carefully planned that one guessed — one 
guessed — Beatrice guessed, and correctly, too. She 
guessed that thus were cunningly concealed rents 
and tatters in the underman that a hasty mending 
had not sufficed to render sufficiently inconspicuous 
to meet the critical eye. 
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She flushed crimson; she made a step towards him. 
“You!” she cried — “‘you— you — here again!”’ 

He commenced a magnificent bow, checked it 
with a sudden groan of pain under his breath, lifted 
a brown and sinewy hand that deprecated at once 
‘the twin hostilities of her voice and manner. 

“Excellency — ”’ he began. 

“Not a word!” she snapped. ‘‘ Madman, I spared 
you the rope this morning. Will you insist —”’ 

“Excellency, I must indeed insist —on a hear- 
ing. I have the honour to inform you — ” 

“Be silent!” 

He bowed again — with more caution this time 
and a gingerly hand on his back. “In that case, Your 
Grace, without further parley — ” 

“Parley!” 

“IT stand aside, begging Your Grace to be so kind 
as to greet my young friend and master the Count 
Amati Grifonetto di Riccioli, son of the hereditary 
Podesta of Astoretto, nephew of Taddeo Baglioni 
of Perugia, who craves the honour of admission to 
that quest of Your Grace’s favour which it seems is 
reserved for gentlemen of his breeding.” 

He stepped aside, waving his hand expansively. 

From out of the eclipse of Pedro’s cloak stepped a 
young man, fair-haired, slender, elegant in face, 
figure, and dress, who hand on heart bowed in ad- 
mirable fashion before her. 
- Beatrice caught her breath, began to speak — 
Sir, I am amazed, I am most —I do not —sir, 
you will be welcomed —”’ She could not collect her 
thoughts. She was flustered, angry, startled. 
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One attempt she made to assert herself. She 
stepped a pace towards the intolerable man of the 
morning, now so exasperatingly here again. 

“You!”’ she cried — “‘you at least I will deal 
with — ”’ 

He stopped her. “Excellency, forkear. Spare 
yourself the vexation of giving utterance to threats 
impossible of execution.” 

“Impossible! You shall see how impossible.” 

He soothed her provokingly. “I quite under- 
stand, Your Grace, yet what you contemplate is 
impossible. I am no ordinary man.” 

She panted. ‘‘ What in Heaven’s name are you?” 

He bowed again. “At the present moment, 
madam, a herald.”’ 

**A herald! Whose herald?” 

' My master’s.” He waved again in the direction 
of the elegant youth. “‘His Grace has been good 
enough to appoint me to that service in this im- 
portant matter. In that capacity I address you, my 
manhood merged in my office, my person sacred!” 

She made an attempt to speak, found no words. 
She dropped the Count a curtsey, stamped her foot 
at Pedro, ran up the steps, across the terrace, pulled 
aside the silk hanging over the doorway, disappeared 
into her bedroom. 

_ I warned you that she came badly out of this. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the Duchess 
of Siona on this occasion ran away. 


CHAPTER V 


= PIGH up on Monte Rossi, Siona’s 
Q (¢ guardian mountain, below its almost 
% perpetual cap of snow, grows a beech 
wood, a great necklet of great trees. 

AWS-wS These trees are giants not so much in 
height as in girth and spread of branch, and in their 
monstrous roots which sprawl outwards and grip at 
the rocky ground like huge clutching fingers. 

On that same day when Siona market bubbled so 
merrily for one glorious hour, it being August and but 
little after midday, the sun shone down almost per- 
pendicularly on this beech wood, and burning spears 
of sunlight stabbed down through the gloom beneath 
the branches and made brilliant patches of colour on 
the ferns and boulders lying among the tree-roots. 

At one part of the wood the death and downfall 
by lightning-stroke of one of the giants of the wood 
had left a clearing. The stricken stump left stand- 
ing, riven and barkless, was no more than ten feet 
or so in height, and one or two withered branches 
projected upwards at a slant for a few feet higher. 
By this tree leant a handsome young man, not much 
over twenty, one would judge, tall, slender, and ele- 
gant in face, bearing, and dress. This last was not 
complete. .His tunic was lacking, and if you looked 
about you could have seen that this, with his sword 
and knife, his hat and cloak, lay among the ferns 
not very far away. 
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With a fair shirt of linen, snowy white, opened 
to display a handsome neck, he leant against the 
blasted beech-trunk and stared straight before him 
with an air of such arresting melancholy that any 
woman would have desired to linger to question him. 
He knew that; he felt, indeed, a tinge of regret at the 
thought that here he was not in the least likely to 
meet with questioning from a woman or even a man. 
He had the wood, he felt, positively to himself, 
and though he told himself that this was exactly 
as he would have wished, nevertheless at the back 
of his mind he felt sorry, even aggrieved. Now, 
as he stood, there was borne to him faintly the 
sound of the distant passage of feet among the boul- 
ders lower down the hill, a swish as of movement 
among the ferns, then, nearer, the noise of one who 
as he approached was panting, almost sobbing, and 
stumbling. 

From among the trees appeared a man, coming 
towards him unsteadily. He peeped round his tree 
at the newcomer. He was a tallish man, some years 
older than himself, dark, with long black hair, an 
olive complexion, black eyes and eyebrows, and 
with a very thunderstorm in his countenance. 

But what caught most the eye of the young man 
was his terrible condition. He was soaked through 
as is the carcass of some drowned sailor; he was 
bleeding at the forehead, in addition to being badly 
bruised about the rest of his face. His clothes were 
rags, through gaping rents in which his body showed 
cruelly slashed and wealed as if with merciless han- 
dling. His nostrils quivered, his lips trembled, his 
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brows were drawn up in agony, pain and rage had 
him for their own. 

This formidable and unfriendly-looking man came 
stumbling on, but as he neared the beech tree he 
stayed his steps, and turned to look back where, far 
below, from this open space in the wood you might 
see the city of Siona sweltering — its grey and white 
houses, the great circle of wall, and its grim castle, 
all held in the loop the river makes there as it winds 
its way between the foot of Monte Rossi and the 
plain of Aquiloja. 

A moment he surveyed the town, then, heaving 
up a clenched fist, “To hell with Siona!” says he, 
and again, “To hell with Siona, and its damned, 
damned, thrice damned Duchess.”’ And with that 
he turned away with a little catch of his breath, and, 
walking on, his foot caught in a finger of the beech 
tree’s roots, and as if without energy to recover his 
balance he let himself half fall, half settle down 
among the ferns there, easing himself down on his 
hands to his full length, and lying there face down- 
wards, panting like a man at the last extremity of 
exhaustion. 

With that the young man by the tree-trunk leant 
forward to get a better look at him, but, suddenly 
drawing back his elegant head as if offended, “My 
good friend,” says he, “‘you appear to be in distress, 
and I have no wish to seem unsympathetic, yet can- 
dour impels me to tell you that you stink so abomi- 
nably that I shall require you to shift yourself down 
wind.” 

At his first syllable the man on the ground stayed 
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his audible panting, and rolled swiftly over on to his 
back, so that he could gaze straight up into the face 
of the speaker. Then, deciding that an answer was 
needed, he spoke in his turn. 

“Sir,” says he, “whoever you are, if I offend your 
nostrils as much as I do my own I am sorry. Never- 
theless, I must tell you that, having once decided to 
rest here, it is my firm intention not to move hand 
or foot however civilly I may be asked. Therefore 
let me beg you not to put me to the pain of moving, 
but in God’s name stir yourself, go up wind, and 
leave me alone.” With this he drooped his head on 
one side and closed his eyes. 

At this speech, delivered not aggressively, but 
with a certain cold finality that might well irritate, 
the young man frowned. Yet he kept himself well in 
hand; that is to say, he did not curse or stamp or dis- 
play anything but a well-controlled sense of offence. 

“Tf I had time,” said he, “‘if my mind were not 
fixed upon a matter of higher importance, I might 
delay to question your impudence as to how you 
came to be in this case. But inasmuch as I had 
chosen this spot in order to be alone, and as more- 
over I came here first, and as further your offen- 
siveness to the eye, the ear, and the nose in no wise 
diminishes on closer acquaintance, you must see 
that I do no more than is reasonable in requesting 
you to remove yourself from this vicinity.” 

A speech so polite merited a polite answer. In- 
stead, the uncivil fellow in the rags without so much 
as shifting hand or foot, nay, without so much as 
opening his eyes, but merely the lips of him, made 
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answer: “Yap! Yap! Yap! My good lad, go yap 
elsewhere. You annoy me.” 

Instantly he got an answer of the right spirit. ‘“‘I 
warn you that if you — and your rags — do not re- 
move themselves instantly, I shall give you a fellow 
beating to the one you have already suffered — and 
for no worse reason.” 

Now with that the black-haired, bedraggled man 
among the ferns jerked himself up into a sitting 
posture, and stared very straight at the young man. 
“Not so free,” says he, “with your promises of 
beatings.” 

And as he said it there showed a certain grimness 
about the lines of his mouth that might make one 
feel that indeed it would be wise to have a little care 
before one spoke lightly to him of beating. 

“Not so free with your promises of beatings. 
Moreover ” — here he gave a bitter little laugh — 
“*I defy any one man to inflict upon me another such 
beating as the one I have already suffered. Good 
sir, can you wield one hundred sticks at once? Ha! 
Can you fling five hundred stones at a time? Or bite 
like fifty cursed curs? And above all, can you con- 
trive to sicken the very soul of a man as with the 
accursed stink and taste of the damnedest moat of 
all the damned moats in Christendom?” 

He said this with such a queer mixture of rage 
and humour, as though he found something to laugh 
at in spite of his pain, and a joke in his rags and 
bleeding, that spite of himself the younger man 
could not but feel interested. “I know few moats 
that allure,” he answered, “but which was this?” 
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“That pestilential pool,” said the other, “that 
reeks round the castle walls of Siona.”’ 

“I do not know it,”’ rejoined the young man. “It 
is probably no worse than another. But I gather 
that you were thrown in, and I can well suppose 
that some sort of prejudice on your part is natural. 
But who gave the order for this?” 

The man among the ferns, lying on his elbow now, 
gave utterance to a sort of chuckle, which, how- 
ever, he suddenly cut short with a vindictive snort. 
“From the alacrity with which it was done, and 
the eagerness displayed to do the job thoroughly, 
you might have imagined that the order came from 
the Throne of Grace itself. But as a matter of fact 
the order was issued by Her Excellency the Duchess 
of Siona.” 

“And why? What had you been at? Some theft?” 

The man among the ferns sat up abruptly. His 
eye flashed so darkly that a little pang of caution 
stirred within the breast of the elegant young man 
addressing him. 

“Theft?”’ says the tattered man, “‘theft? Wait 
till I fetch my wind, my gallant, and this’ — he 
clapped a hand on the hilt of the long sword in his 
belt — “shall answer your questioning.” 

“When a fellow of your condition — ” began the 


young man. 
The other interrupted him as if in great resent- 
ment — ‘“‘A fellow of my condition!” His nostrils 


swelled; then suddenly he burst out laughing. 
“True, true.” 
His laugh died away, he clapped both fists to his 
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face, and sat with his elbows on his knees, scowling 
at the ground between his feet. “‘This great lady, 
then, dealt so with a fellow of my condition, be- 
cause — because — oh, because I was a fool, and 
the Duchess knows how to deal with fools.”’ 

“Well, well,” said the young man, “after all, if 
you were indeed a fool, as you seem to admit, — and 
I may say there’s a candour about you that likes 
me well, — if indeed your own folly brought you to 
this pass, then the whole thing’s your affair. Never- 
theless, I could wish that the Duchess had either 
reserved your ducking till to-morrow, or else sent 
you into her moat to-day with sufficient of a stone 
round your neck to prevent your coming up here to 
make yourself a nuisance to me. In short, my good 
man,” he continued, with a superior touch of lofty 
impatience, “‘in short, up with you and go your 
ways, you and your dog-bites and your bruises, 
which I make no doubt you well deserve. But see, 
yonder as you go you will find something you may 
take with you — meat dnd wine I[ brought here with 
me, but have now no appetite for, my sword, my 
hat, my cloak, my purse with a stock of coins. I 
give them to you. Take them, eat, feast, squander 
the money, but away from here! Let me see no 
more of you.” 

Now, at this, not unnaturally, the other began to 
look astonished. First he stared where the young 
man pointed, and there sure enough were lying in 
the ferns at the root of another tree the cloak and 
the hat and a mighty fine sword-hilt showing out of 
a handsome scabbard, and a purse, and a package 
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that meant eatables, and a flask of wine to round the 
little collection off. From these he looked back and 
up at the young man. “‘Sir,” said he, “all this is a 
little bewildering, as you'll admit. My brain is not 
so stiff as my body; nevertheless, give me a moment 
to think. This bequest —’”’ At this word he broke 
off suddenly, and looked most curiously up at the 
young man. 

“Ha!” says he, “bequest! Is that it? Is this a 
will you make? Young man, give me leave to ask” 
— very earnestly — “you do not look like a dying 
man; what’s in your mind?” 

All the young man’s good temper blazed out and 
away. “It is in my mind,” says he, stamping his 
foot, ‘‘to revoke my bequest, and bestow on you the 
beating I spoke of. Fellow, you disturb me. Rouse, 
take what I offer, quit this place on the instant, and 
keep your cursed curiosity to yourself.” 

With that, the fellow among the tree-roots, seeing 
by this proper haughtiness as well as by the young 
man’s rich dress that he had indeed a gentleman to 
deal with, was wise enough to make no more bones 
about doing as he was told. 

**Sir,”’ he said, rising slowly, “have your own way. 
I am a soldier, and can obey orders, particularly 
when the pay’s so handsome.”’ He started to walk 
away, but no sooner had he taken a step than he 
clapped his hand to his left knee and stood still, his 
forehead wrung with pain. “Oh, my God!” he said, 
as if to himself, “have they lamed me? What — 
lame? I!’ He stared blankly at the young gentle- 
man as if slowly taking in the sense of a great dis- 
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aster, then, stooping, and putting his left foot to the 
ground very gingerly, he limped across to the next 
tree. There he turned, and addressed the other. 
“Sir,” said he with something of a groan, “this 
knee of mine’s at fault. I can scarcely put one foot 
before the other. Give me leave to rest here — I am 
well down wind, and whatever’s your whim never 
fear interference from me.” 

You may judge for yourself whether, after all, the 
young man was very angry at having a second party 
thus thrust upon his purposes. At any rate, he 
mused with himself openly, leaning against the 
blasted beech and looking afar with a rapt expres- 
sion on his face. “If I were a man of smaller soul 
than I am, I should refuse this request, requiring 
for myself all the spiritual exaltation the undis- 
turbed contemplation of such a majestic scene as 
this might bring to souls of the second order. Only 
among such scenes can ordinary spirits find strength 
and inspiration, depending as they do, not on an 
inward greatness, but on such strength as their out- 
ward circumstances may impute. But these con- 
siderations I leave to lesser minds,” he went on 
proudly. ‘Mine, lapped in its own serenity, can 
dispense with them, and even at this last can suffer, 
and ignore, the gaze of the vulgar. Therefore, fel- 
low,” he went on, turning with a sublime gesture to 
the cripple six yards away, who all this time was 
regarding him attentively, “therefore, providing 
you have sufficient self-control — ”’ 

“Sir,” the other assured him, eagerly, “I have 
self-control enough for every occasion.” 
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“Very well, then,” said the young gentleman, 
with a touch of disappointment in his voice, ‘‘re- 
main here, eat, drink, and be merry, for shortly — I 
die.”” These last two words he said with a bitter 
little laugh. 

**Sir,” said the other, bowing as he sat, “‘you make 
me indeed your debtor. I am very much obliged to 
you. To such a one as myself, accustomed to dive 
into the inner meaning of things, this tragic end of 
yours cannot fail to be of the greatest interest.” 

With that, lifting himself on his hands, he began 
to pick out a comfortable seat for himself among 
the tree-roots where lay the sword and ‘the other 
things the young man had bequeathed to him. He 
pressed down the ferns, pulled away a small stone 
or so, leant comfortably against the tree-trunk, and 
lifted up the sword and the cloak, the purse, the 
package of meat, and the flask, which he put handily 
near him. Being now disposed as cosily as he seemed 
to think the circumstances permitted, “Truly,” he 
said, with a smile of great gratification, “‘I am for- 
tunate. Strangely enough I meet here with an ex- 
perience that is altogether new to me. I have hanged 
men in my time with these my hands and have seen 
many a man hanged, though not by me, and if it 
comes to that I have before now chanced on the 
bodies of men who had hanged themselves, yet never 
till this moment have I had the luck to witness this 
actual deed of a man’s hanging himself., I suppose,” 
he said musingly, “‘there’s a something or other in- 
herent in this act of self-destruction that urges even 
the rarest minds to privacy.” tH 
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One can well imagine that talk of this kind would 
not be the pleasantest to the young man, who, look- 
ing very black over his shoulder at the other, “‘Fel- 
low,” he says, “‘mark me well. I want no chatter.” 

“My lord,” replied the dark man amiably, ‘‘I 
will be silent. You must know that I am by nature 
cursed with a fluidity of diction that I control with 
difficulty, much as I regret it. Though, mind you, 
with this quick habit of speech there goes in me also 
a rapidity of thought that would save me in your 
estimation, if you knew me better, from the impu- 
tation of being a mere chatterer. Let me point out 
to you— ” 

“Good God!” said the young man in great vex- 
ation, ‘will you never have done! Understand me, 
you may wait and watch, but I command you in 
that case to be silent.” 

On this, dark-face by an effort ceased to speak, 
compelling his lips as it were to remain shut, crossing 
his feet as he sat, holding his elbows in his hands, 
and merely looking on. The young man now paced 
slowly round the tree, staring up at its few shattered 
and stumpy branches, and presently he selected one 
as being suitable to his purpose. To this he swarmed 
up and straddled across it; then, slipping his hand 
into his breeches pocket, he drew out a pair of horse- 
reins. He rolled back farther the collar of his white 
linen shirt, and round his neck he threw the reins 
in a noose. This, slowly. And still more slowly he 
tied the other end of the reins round the branch on 
which he was sitting. Then, being come, in more 
senses than one, to the end of his tether, and having 
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nothing now to do but let himself drop from the 
branch, he sat there looking decidedly depressed, 
and at last stared without speaking at the dark- 
faced man, who all this time had been watching him 
intently with never a trace of a smile. 

But now he got to his feet, and, walking over pain- 
fully to the tree till he stood almost under the branch 
on which the young man sat, “Sir,” says he, “‘a 
moment.” 

To be truthful one would admit that a gleam of 
something like relief passed over the face of the 
young man. Nevertheless, “I thought,” said he, 
‘that I told you to be silent.” 

“True,” says the other, “‘but it suddenly occurs 
to me that it is customary in all such sorrowful 
scenes as this that there should be, if not a written 
document, at least a verbal message, confided to an 
attentive ear, which should make plain the reason 
for the act. Have you made this provision?” 

“‘T have not,”’ answered the young man. 

“Then in that case you leave all to be guessed 

at.” 
“What matters? Those who know me may sur- 
mise that something of the sense of the futility of 
life, the uselessness of endeavour, the vanity of mere 
achievement, brought me at last to this contemp- 
tuous renunciation.”’ He said this in the grandest 
manner imaginable, and it sounded very fine. 

Nevertheless the other raised his eyebrows and 
made the queerest face. “‘They may surmise that? 
Believe me, sir, they won’t. It will be something 
altogether less sublime. A fit of temper, an affair 
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with a woman gone awry, pique at a rival’s success 
in some trumpery ambition, anything, in short, to 
raise a laugh.” 

“A laugh!” exclaimed the young man, as greatly 
pained. 

“Aye. The world will laugh, though young men 
manufacture tragedies. Be assured, sir, that if no 
more precise explanation be forthcoming, men who 
never dared laugh in your face will split themselves 
at the jest when you spin in the wind. As like as 
not some wit or other will wind a whimsical tale 
round this end of yours that will keep half Italy in 
merriment for a season. ‘So the poor gallant hanged 
himself!’ ‘And what became of the lady?’ ‘Oh, 
her husband —’ You see, sir?” 

“The devil!” said the youth sitting on the branch, 
fiddling with his noose uncomfortably, “‘you are 
spoiling my morning. Why do you come here with 
these disconcerting suggestions? All this means 
nothing more nor less than that you want to reason 
with me — and I will not be reasoned with.” 

“Reason!” said the other; “youll be accusing me 
of common sense next. No, I seek your confidence 
only that the world, through me, may become ac- 
quainted with the greatness of your motives.” 

“You may be right. I have no wish to be tra- 
duced. Yet say for me no more than this, that as a 
soul such as mine grows and expands, it finds itself 
cramped in a world too petty, and so it soars to a 
wider freedom.” 

“A wider freedom?”’ repeated the other, respect- 
fully interested. 
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““Where fresher, keener experiences, emotions 
deeper, vaster, more complex, may engage a spirit 
that turns in weariness from the stale and vulgar 
commonplaces that are all this earthly existence has 
to offer.” | 

“Profound — ah, profound!”’ said the other, wag- 
ging his head from side to side in admiration, and 
looking profound himself. He took a halting pace 
or two backwards and forwards, his head stooped, 
his hands clasped behind his back; then, looking up, 
he said, “‘ The uselessness of endeavour, the vanity 
of mere achievement —I see. You have endeav- 
oured, you have achieved. You have ravaged em- 
pires, founded, no doubt, a dynasty or two, turned 
the philosophies topsy-turvy, made and unmade 
popes, and now, like all wise men, you come to the 
discovery that the fun of life is not worth the 
trouble. Good.” He mused a little. “‘ Young gen- 
tleman, how old are you?”’ 

*“T am twenty-three.” 

“Twenty-three — a ripe old age. And I can see 
that yours is not the temper to consent to cling to 
mere existence like a slug on a cabbage. Ah, youth, 
youth, the golden age that you and I have left be- 
hind. Now, I am thirty-three, a century older than 
you, life’s crest climbed and now left far behind 
me.” He sighed deeply, hitched up his tattered 
tunic on to his shoulders, winced at the pain, rubbed 
his knee, leant himself against a huge boulder half 
buried in ferns among the roots of the dead beech, 
and, now more at his ease, addressed the young 
man above him in firm and confident tones, accom- 
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panying his remarks with ample and expressive 
gestures. 

**At much your age I too had seen the vanity, 
the hollow mockery, of an existence, the emptiness 
of life when once we pass the fatal — twenty — 
shall we say? I agree with you, sir, age is a melan- 
choly thing. And if I have borne the burden more 
patiently than you, I must own that fate has been 
kinder to me than to you, for Iam poor, with all my 
fortune under my hat — when [ had a hat — and 
in my scabbard, while you, I dare swear, are sadly 
handicapped and ill-used by fortune, for I guess 
~ you noble?”’ 

“My house is noble,” said the young man, who 
was feeling slightly bewildered. 

“And wealthy?” 

“You may call me so.” 

“And you have travelled — fought — loved — 
seen — done —been. Say no more. I see it all. 
My heart goes out to you. Poor lad! You have 
never had a chance. You have ridden along life’s 
highway a-horseback, and so missed perforce the 
thousand and one pleasant and humorous adven- 
tures that wait for a man who like me trudges afoot 
by the hedges and byways. And now you come to 
a voluntary halt, bored with this wearisome journey 
where every pain is robbed of its pang, every pleas- 
ure of its piquancy, and life’s one long damned re- 
iteration of stale experiences that have lost all bite. 
And yet — but pardon —I detain you. Pray pro- 
ceed.” 4 

He waved his hand gracefully in courteous invi- 
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tation to the young man, who, half overwhelmed 
by the other’s flood of eloquence, started violently 
and nearly fell off the branch on which he was sit- 
ting. He saved himself by a lucky grab. 

“Careful, my friend,” he said, “I nearly came 
over then.”’ He adjusted his seat more nicely. ‘“‘Be- 
sides, I can spare youafew moments. Your remarks 
are not altogether banal.” 

The black-haired man at this hoisted himself into 
a sitting posture on top of the boulder, hitched his 
rags round him, and with his elbow in the palm 
of his right hand, left forefinger wagging upwards 
continued his address. 

Then, young sir, if I might venture, I would ask, 
by your leave, are we possibly too precipitate? Is 
there no experience we’ve missed? Is there nothing 
that life, if put to the question, might plead in its 
defence?” 

‘As for instance?” 

“‘For instance — for instance. Well, let us say — 
um — um — you have fought, you say. Good, but 
tell me, have you ever run from a stricken field?” 

The young man flushed. “Run? I!—TI have 
fought, I have known wounds, I have known cap- 
tivity even, but run? Never!”’ 

*°T is as I feared,” said the other. ‘“‘Never run! 
No? Well, I understand. Why should you run? 
Noble, wealthy, you had but to wait on the lost 
field till your sword and your parole were courte- 
ously demanded of you, and then away to a little 
romantic detention till your family sent along the 
money for your ransom. Now, in the ranks they 
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either”’ — he drew his forefinger expressively across 
his brown and sinewy throat from ear to ear — 
*“‘you understand? — or else sell us to Barbary. And 
so, on occasion, believe me we run like the very 
devil. Oh, sir, there’s a thrill if you like. To fly hot- 
foot for friendly hill or wood or river, a furious 
half-mile with well-mounted cavalry that mean 
business a bare spear’s length and an inch behind 
you all the way. Match me that for wild joy — 
the running away successfully from a field that’s 
lost; more particularly if you have once had a 
taste, as I have, of that even more exhilarating 
emotion — running away unsuccessfully. You see 
my point?” 

“I am not sure,’ answered the young man, per- 
plexed. 

“Why, experience, thrilling knowledge — and one 
that you’ve missed. And there may be others. 
Think” — here in the enthusiasm of his address he 
hopped down from the boulder, and landing on his 
left foot immediately staggered and began to hop 
with pain, holding his left knee. “‘Hell! This knee — 
am I indeed lamed? I lame? O God, let me live 
a little while — just a little while!” He stood on 
one leg and looked up at the young man, his face 
touched with something satanic. “Tell me, with a 
face such as yours you should know something of 
woman, and women’s love, but did you ever hate 
a woman?” 

“Some cause of offence I may have had, here and 
there,” replied the youth with great dignity, “but 
I do not allow myself to hate a woman.” 
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The dark man gave a quiet little laugh that yet 
had something of a snarl init. “Very noble,” says 
he, “very gentlemanly; very—young-gentlemanly.” 
He was silent a moment and the laugh died out of 
his face. “But I’ll not sneer at you,” he went on. 
“I too would have made much that same answer 
this morning. I too have known the close clasp, 
the faltering knee, the lips that yielded, half re- 
luctant, and not till this hour did I dream what 
ecstasy might lie in the longing for the grip on the 
writhing neck, the slash of the knife down into the 
white bosom. Oh, if I sell my soul, it shall be for no 
less a joy than that.’ His face was working, he 
looked terrible. | 

**My friend,” interrupted the young man, who 
was feeling a good deal astonished, “‘you seem very 
mad.” 

The dark man with that whipped round, smiling 
again. “‘Pardon, my Lord,” he said bowing, “but 
so many of the best men are a little mad. But now, 
to your case. Does n’t it seem almost as if we might 
reconsider our position? The fact of the matter is 
that as a rich and noble young man you have read 
but one side of the pages in life’s big book. When- 
ever life offered you one of her exhilarating tumbles, 
there, one on each side of you, were your wealth and 
your rank, ever in attendance, ready to catch you 
on a cushion as it were, and so rob you of all the 
benefit of the bumping. Life to you has been a 
courtesan with a never-changing smile, and now you 
sicken of it. Then dare her frown. There’s a zest 
in a frown that a smile may lack. Come you down, 
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my Lord, and listen to me while I propound to you 
as piquant an adventure as ever man essayed, and 
at the end of it lies either happiness unbounded or 
else some of those experiences you are so far un- 
acquainted with.” 

“What are they?” 

**Disgrace, humiliation — the deadly dregs in the 
cup of defeat that even brave men shirk drinking.”’ 

**Expound further.” 

“Then come down, my Lord, come down and 
listen to me — come, I’ll help you up again if needs 
be.” 

He was so persuasive in voice, his beckoning hand 
so invited, that after a little pause the young man 
slipped the noose from round his neck, slid down 
from the branch, and stood on the tree-roots while 
the dark man spoke as follows. 

“Look you there,” says he, — “‘look you there 
through these branches. See’st thou the city? ’T is 
Siona. Know’st Siona? No. Neither did I till three 
days ago. God knows I have reason to curse it, as 
my back and legs may bear witness — not to speak 
of Your Lordship’s nose. *T is ruled over by a girl, 
rather a woman, let me say, for she is of that so 
magical age of three and twenty. Beatrice — the 
Virgin Duchess — dost believe in virgins of three 
and twenty?” 

_ “Why not?” 

“Happy lad — why not? After all, I have heard 
of such, and here is one, not a doubt of it. God 
made her fair to set men’s hearts aflame, and cold 
to chill them again. A woman of ice, a fortress 
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impregnable. There’s a barrier about her in her 
bearing — a moated, portcullised sort of woman. 
Yet, since she is invincibly averse from marriage, 
for her coldness her father in his time made it a law 
of the city that any man venturing there to court 
her must receive fair hearing and lodging in the 
castle for a month. That passed, he must claim her 
hand in face of her court assembled, and if he fail, 
then for his presumption he must undergo whatever 
she lays upon him.” 

*“A moment,” says the young gentleman. “‘Is this 
a fairy tale?” 

“If it comes to that, what’s all life but a fairy 
tale, badly told? ”’ | 

‘Well, you tell this one very well, but a little too 
fast. Let’s have it again. A virgin duchess, you 
say, young, beautiful — ”’ 

“Young, beautiful, obstinately virgin, proud be- 
yond all reckoning. And for all her pride compelled 
to submit to courting from any suitor properly 
qualified.” 

‘“What’s the qualification?” 

“You have it in full.” 

“So. The suitor then must be a man of taking 
appearance, agreeable in his conversation, accus- 
tomed to the management of affairs, and withal 
philosophic and witty.”’ 

“The devil! Are you all that? — But, my Lord, 
the thing’s easier. All that’s necessary is that you 
should be a man of noble blood. It was not in the 
law. ‘Any man,’ said the law. But among you gen- 
tlefolk ‘any man’ is interpreted to mean any man 
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and cold to chill them again. A woman of ice, 
a fortress impregnable. There’s a barrier about 
her in her bearing —a moated, portcullised sort 


of woman.” 
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that in birth and breeding might properly aspire to 
this distinction. I might have known it,”’ went on 
the dark man, pacing, still limping in pain, to and 
fro, “and, being wrong, then very properly might I 
be shown my error. Ha, dog! Stone him, cudgel 
him, away to the moat with him.” 

*“Keep to the point, my friend.” 

“You have all, my Lord. You get your month 
there and try your best. *T will test you. If you 
have wit, graces, learning, here’s work for them, 
and if you have philosophy, per Dio, you’ll need it, 
if you fail.” 

“But is she worth all this? Is she so very 
beautiful?” 

“Ah, ha. Beautiful. Is she beautiful? I thought 
our philosopher would come to this. Judge by this. 
I have travelled wherever women are reputed to be 
comely, and, hating her, nevertheless I declare her 
fairest of all that ever these eyes did see. Oh, but 
the pride of her! Did ever a challenge to all man- 
kind that’s male look so out of a woman’s eyes? 
Take up the challenge — come with me to Siona, 
you to this great emprise, I as your servant and 
abettor.” | 

“A moment. From what I gather you are scarcely 
welcome at Siona.”’ 

“Far from it, my Lord, yet I’ll be your herald. 
So shall my person be sacred, and not even the 
wrath of the Duchess shall dare assail me.” 

The young man looked about him in evident in- 
decision. The other, watching him carefully, put in 
a further word. “‘I admit, my Lord, that here’s no 
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light undertaking, and even now I ask myself if this 
business were not better offered to a man of more 
experience.” 

The young man whipped round on him. “More 
experience!”’ he exclaimed with indignation. “Sir- 
rah! You take a liberty. Am I a boy? Twenty- 
three I am, and have I not fought in battles and 
travelled over half Italy? Have I not read and have 
I not discoursed? Have I not studied cities and men, 
garnering the profundity of wisdom that lies in an- 
cient books and in the brains of men whose coun- 
sels govern kingdoms, and acquiring a philosophy 
denied to common men? Ha! You do not know 
whom you so ignorantly slight. It would not be for 
Jack of experience that I should refuse this adven- 
ture.” 

“But you do refuse — your years have taught 
you prudence?” 

‘Prudence — prudence now! But the gods! Do 
you accuse me of being prudent?” 

‘Softly, sir. No doubt many a man like you has 
had half a mind to this quest, but, as I say, these 
last years they are all become prudent. There’s a 
queer twist in my mind, I suppose, that made me 
think for an instant that a gentleman of your breed- 
ing, finding life so much in need of a fillip, might 
take some pleasure in trying a fall with the lady’s - 
sour humour — she being so very fair. But enough. 
I say no more. I see I am wrong. Sir — there’s 
your noose.”’ 

With that the other, who had possibly forgotten 
all about his first purpose, turned slowly round and 
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looked up to where his horse’s reins still dangled 
above his head. He stared for a full five seconds, his 
mouth open and rigid, then, turning back with great 
anger to the dark man, “Fellow!” he began in a 
fury. 

The other cut in most impudently. *‘ Fellow your- 
self!” says he. ‘‘None of your condescension! I’m 
as good a man as you are, and soon to be a better 
when the kites have beaked your carrion and I go 
gaily on. Up to your perch, my lad; get on with 
your dingle-dangle. You keep the crows waiting — 

or was that a boast? Ha! I know your sort. Have 
_ there your gifts— sword, cloak, purse, You’ll need 
them. I’ve but to turn my back and the springald 
will be donning them again, thankfully enough, and 
off he goes, tail between legs.” 

Here the young gentleman took a step towards 
him, speechless with rage, 

“Was I too hard, then? I’m sorry, lad. Slip on 
your things, put your purse in your pocket, and 
away home. A kiss to the lady mother and tell her 
her wild boy ’s home again, to sit snug and safe in 
the old hall, and done forever with the wild and 
wicked world.” 

I think the lad could have cried with vexation. 
Three steps he took away, and three back, and, com- 
ing up to the dark man, he put his face close to his 
and spoke, shaking all the time with anger. “I take 
you,” says he, “‘for a very glib, a very saucy fellow; 
a low varlet whom I regret me I did not beat out of 
my sight when first you obtruded yourself into my 
presence. But I am not minded to be sneered at by 
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such as you, a broken, trencher-seeking brigand, 
any man’s money, ready enough, no doubt, with a 
cut-throat sword that could be hired on any dirty 
business, and as like as not spinning me all this 
while an ingenious lie — ”’ 

‘What gain to me?” interrupts the other calmly. 

“True. Well, this fantastic adventure of yours — 
I'll try it out. Have at your Duchess!” 

With that the dark man’s face lit up with sudden 
joy. “You will venture? Spoken, my Lord! I at- 
tach myself and my fortunes to Your Lordship’s.” 

“You may place yourself under my protection,” 
replies the other, very simply but grandly. 

“Gods!” says the other with a grimace. ‘What 
eminence! I grow giddy! Yet ’t is very admirable. 
I attend Your Lordship.” 

*‘And now,” says the gentleman, “what shall I 
call you?” 

**By my faith,” said the other whimsically, “‘ Your 
Lordship was pleased just now to call me several 
things. ‘A trencher-seeking brigand!’* Well,we must 
all eat, and, great and small, we all seek the trencher. 
‘With a cut-throat sword.’ Ha, my blade!” he said, 
laying hold of his sword-handle and lifting it as 
though to rebuke it, “‘listen to that. Now are you 
arraigned. How often have I warned you that your 
unchristian conduct would bring you into disgrace 
and your master into trouble. No answer? You see, 
sir, not a word. And that’s a good sign, for where 
there’s silence there’s shame, and where there’s 
shame there’s hope of repentance. So let us give 
him one more chance, and he may yet reform, and 
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become an honest spit, seeking to deal in nothing 
more murderous than the transfixing of a dead goose. 
So, sir, you shall call me Pedro, if you please, and 
rely on me to go bail for the good behaviour of my 
silent friend here.” 

“You puzzle me,” said the Count. ‘‘What are 
you?” 

Pedro shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘As you see. 
Count me a sword and a brain, both reasonably 
bright, and worth salt at a pinch.” 

“But from your talk — at times — one feels — 
are you by chance a man of good blood?” 

The other turned black again. ‘‘Good blood! 
When a man’s veins are full to bursting with blood 
that has turned sour from bitter hate, then he’s a 
man of neither good blood nor bad blood, nor red 
blood nor blue blood, but just blood. But come, my 
Lord,” he went on, laughing again, “‘all this time we 
are keeping our Duchess waiting. Fall to, fall to. 
Here are your sword, hat, purse — your cloak I'll 
venture to borrow awhile. Back again,” he chuckled 
as in high glee. ‘Faith, Duchess, this is quick work, 
even for me.”” He burst out laughing. ‘‘ You wonder 
why I laugh, my Lord. ’T is nothing, nothing. I’m 
a fellow with a fluid sense of humour. Now, my 
Lord, up wind and I follow. Forward to Siona, love, 
and glory! Duchess, beware! He comes!” He flung 
that out in a most inspiring tone, but the next second 
as he pushed the young lord before him with the 
greatest respect, his voice dropped into the queerest 
half-whisper. “‘And I come,” he said, as though to 
himself, “though I come — halting.” 


CHAPTER VI 


\ERE, then, are young Count Amati 
{ and Pedro firmly rooted in the castle 
of Siona, but, ah, how reluctantly does 
one turn forthwith to the relating of 
‘ & what befell them there! For the story 
of their journey there is worth recounting, and only 
the fact that they are indisputably there and not 
to be dislodged for a month bars me from its 
relation. 

Of their progress there, then, Pedro, by request, 
a dozen paces behind his master (till the road turned 
on itself as mountain roads are apt to do, when he 
was immediately ordered twelve paces in front); of 
the agreement between the two that Pedro’s con- 
dition of body must be remedied before entry to 
Siona could be dreamt of; of their stay of eight hours 
at a farmhouse a mile outside the town; of Pedro’s 
eleven baths in a brook hard by, five times with his 
clothes on and six with them off; of the drying of 
his rags; of his dissatisfaction with the sweetness of 
his person as he strolled about the orchard wrapped 
in a blanket; of his discovery there of a huge empty 
wine-tun, destined for cider-making later in the 
autumn; of the great fire he lit close by, on which 
he caused to be set every pot, pan, kettle, or other 
vessel about the place in which water might be 
boiled; of the filling of the tun; of his hour-long soak 
therein, his head protruding from the tun (though 
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this part of him as well he frequently dipped), while 
on the sweet grass round the tun there sat the 
Count, the farmer, the farmer’s wife, the farmer’s 
three sons and four daughters, the cowman and his 
wife, the ladies in the company busying themselves 
with the mending of Pedro’s clothes, and all en- 
thralled by the discourse which Pedro delivered to 
them from over the rim of the wine-tun; of the sud- 
den yielding of the aged hoops of the tun, either 
from the weight of water or the flood of Pedro’s 
eloquence — or both; of the tun’s bursting, its 
staves spreading as spread at dawn the petals of a 
daisy, disclosing coyly the pearl the night has hidden 
in its heart (Pedro you envisage as the pearl here); 
of the composure of Pedro, who calmly dressed him- 
self in the sunshine — of all these I forbear to speak 
at length. 

Of the admirable meal which under Pedro’s 
tutelage the farmer’s wife produced; of the young 
Count’s appetite — and Pedro’s; of the manner of 
Pedro’s conversation at the meal, and on the rest of 
their journey; of his philosophy, advice, banter, 
warning, suggestion, instruction, and prohibition, 
nothing more than the mere mention shall be made. 
Let it suffice to say that by the time they reached 
Siona something more than the mere beginning had 
been established of that possession of the younger 
man by the older which the latter from the first had 
determined on, and the former never realised till his 
venture into Siona had run to its end. 

Pedro’s fate brought him against Filippo as soon 
as he set foot in the castle that evening with the 
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young Count. Filippo was thunderstruck when he 
learnt his fresh errand. The Duchess was searched 
for and discovered to be asleep in the garden. 
Filippo, still raging inwardly at the recollection of 
how Pedro had bamboozled him in the morning, 
assented with sardonic pleasure to a suggestion of 
an immediate introduction of the Count, the usual 
ceremony to be largely dispensed with. A sufficient 
escort was summoned, the ladies ran before, and the 
_ two were led through the hall and out to the garden. 
In the mean time Filippo had whispered an order for 
the rigging up of a hook and a rope over the stable 
gates. He had little doubt of the upshot of Pedro’s 
second visit. , 

Well, you apprehend Pedro and the Count duly 
installed in the castle. Now to recount how they 
fared there. Now, for your enlightening, this hap- 
pening in the castle. 

Signor Filippo, very gaily dressed, encounters 
Signor Guidomari, extremely gaily dressed, and to 
them enter Signor Nalda degli Oddi, superlatively 
gaily dressed. These three gentlemen, all young, 
noble, superbly unoccupied as part of Her Grace’s 
establishment, we may utilise only to make plain to 
some degree the course of events. 

The three gentlemen, meeting simultaneously in a 
corridor, salute each other good-naturedly. Guido- 
mari, being a bit of a night bird, is yawning. 

“What, Guidomari, up already! Why this en- 
ergy?” Thus Filippo. , 

Guidomari ignores the subtle wit. ‘‘Good-mor- 
row, Filippo. Is the Duchess astir yet?” 
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Says Nalda, “She was in her garden before you 
got between the sheets, man.” 

Guidomari sat down heavily, evidently still sleepy. 
*Where’s she now?” 

*“‘At breakfast,” Filippo informed him. 

“Is our lover with her?” asked Nalda. 

“No,” said Filippo. ‘‘Oh, we’re still properly for- 
mal. We pay our visit and begin our courting each 
. day only by strict appointment.” 

“I fancy,” remarked Guidomari, — “I fancy our 
Duchess is well content to get a meal alone. Our 
gallant is such a model of the passionate lover, and 
pitches his pipe on a note so high that our Beatrice 
_ finds it rather a flight to soar to his level.” 

“Will she take the trouble?” asked Nalda. 

**Rest you, yes. She’s amiable enough to this one.” 

“She gives him good measure, I will say,” from 
Filippo. 

‘For what it’s worth,” said Guidomari. 

‘Ts there anything in it?” asked Nalda. 

“Nothing. When his hour strikes you shall see 
the springald crawl off tail between legs, but for his 
month she gives him law.”’ 

Said Filippo. “I sometimes think — ” 

“No!” in great surprise from Guidomari. 

** __ that there may be a surprise for us all here.” 

**Pish!”’ was Guidomari’s opinion. 

“Oh, ‘pish!’ and ‘tush!’ and ‘tut-tut!’ and any- 
thing you like,” Filippo persevered. “I say young 
Amati has made more headway with her in — how 
long is it? —” 

“A week,” said Guidomari. 
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‘“No more than that? Well, then, who of all we’ve 
seen here ever did better?” 

“Certainly,” Nalda agreed, “she gives him more 
time — ” 

““He’s always with her,” said Filippo. ' 

*“‘Pish!”? said Guidomari. 

“Were you in the garden last evening? — No, 
you were not in the garden. Where were you, 
Guidomari?”’ 

“You were saying — ?” said Guidomari. 

“Oh, well, tell nothing, then. Only I told you all 
about mine. Well, they were in the garden together 
long after supper, long after dark. They finished by 
torchlight. What do you make of that?” 

Guidomari was contemptuous. “If they’d fin- 
ished by moonlight — was there a moon last night?” 

“You should know,” said Filippo significantly. | 

**T had other things to think about. But torch- 
light, you say? Well, that settles it, there’s nothing 
in it. The garden by moonlight I grant you might 
mean something, but torches — pish!” 

Filippo, unconvinced, was silent. 

“Apart from which,” continued Guidomari, 
“‘when you’re a little older, Filippo, my lad,’ — 
Guidomari was twenty-one and Filippo only twenty, 
— “you may be able to read the rights of this sort 
of thing. This business is not Amati’s — ’t is his 
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man’s. 
“The lackey?” 
“Our Pedro. Our cripple.” 
“Pah!” said Filippo scornfully. ‘I’ve my doubts 
about that limp.” 
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“No, no,” said Guidomari fairly, “the man’s lame. 
No make-believe there. Something’s snapped be- 
hind the knee. The man’s frantic about it. He’s a 
dour devil.” 

Said Nalda, “If I were the man that did that 
trick for him, I’d wear mail over my shirt o’ dark 
nights.” 

““He’s a pretty fellow,” commented Guidomari. 
“T don’t know a man I’d sooner have on my side 
in a quarrel.” 

**A windbag,”’ said Filippo sourly. He never for- 
gave Pedro’s successful first attempt to see the 
Duchess. 

“Oh, wind a-plenty, but more than wind,”’ said 
Nalda. “Have you seen him handle a blade?”’ 

“I wish,” said Filippo savagely, “‘that he could 
see me handle mine.” 

Guidomari chuckled. “Show him, show him, 
Filippo, and let me know where.” 

Filippo looked sulky. Guidomari continued, “That 
man schools his master at wooing, and flies him at 
the Duchess like a hawk at a heron.” 

“Our heron is too strong on the wing for his 
hawk,” said Filippo with contempt. 

“TI wonder,” Guidomari continued reflectively, 
*‘whether the Duchess ever thinks of putting on a 
shirt of mail?” 

_Nalda whistled. “‘Jupiter!” was all he said, as 
Guidomari’s meaning came home to him. 

"Tl was an idea of mine,’’ said Guidomari. “I 
came across him yesterday. He had laid his staff 
aside and was trying his leg unaided. Said I, ‘Better 
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than the rope, Pedro.’ He looked at me smiling, 
and said, ‘The mercy of the Duchess, signor. ‘‘ Not 
to the death,”’ she said, and her mob respected orders. 
One day I promise myself that in her own person 
she shall learn my gratitude for that mercy.’” 

» “What’s in that?” asked Filippo. 

**It was all in the man’s face. Do you know what 
the Duchess should do, if she were wise? She would 
come through that door and say, ‘Will one of you 
gentlemen do me a favour, without further word?’ 
and while you two stood wondering what she meant, 
I should be away. I’d take a handful of men, I’d 
do what was to be done, and in five minutes I would 
be back here and say, ‘Excellency, all’s well. His 
body ’s in a cart, his head’s over the stable door.’ 
And then our Beatrice should sleep sound o’ nights.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Nalda thoughtfully, “I would 
- not have him here.” 

“Why ’s he here?” asked Filippo petulantly. 

**He is here,” said Guidomari, “‘because she drove 
him. out. He is by nature, I take it, one of these 
masterless men that seek trouble and give trouble 
wherever they go. Having had a dose of that medi- 
cine, he comes here for more.” 

“Well, let him,” laughed Filippo. “He gave us 
good sport that day, and if he has a mind to serve 
our turn again, I’m agreed. His knee last time, his 
“neck next.” 

It was a little disconcerting that at this moment 
Filippo became aware that the man he was speak- 
ing of so cordially was close behind him. He had 
rounded a corner of the corridor and come noise- 
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lessly upon the group — when? All three gentle- 
men felt a touch of discomfort. 

He regarded them unsmiling, no indication on his 
face, however, of a comprehension of their talk. 

Guidomari greeted him suavely. “‘Good-morrow, 
Pedro. Whereaway?”’ 

**At a loose end, signor. Good-morrow, Signor 
Filippo, good-morrow, Signor Nalda.”’ 

““Good-morrow, Pedro,” answered Nalda. Filippo 
nodded, a little uneasy. 

Pedro’s eye seemed to linger over him. 

Said Guidomari, “I see you walk without your 
staff to-day.” 

Pedro bowed. 

Said Nalda, meaning no harm, “‘How fares the 
knee?” 

**' The knee is well enough.”” The answer was curt 
to rudeness. 

Filippo joined in. Plainly the man was touchy 
about this knee. Sport here, evidently, a hare to be 
hunted. 

“Youll hobble all your life, I’m eit keirian ” he 
contributed to the harmonious moment. 

Pedro looked at him. Filippo still smiled, but with 
a flicker of the eye he measured the aa be- 
tween him and the lackey. 

Pedro spoke grimly, yet seemed to hold himself 
in. “You have seen service, Signor Filippo?” 

"Filippo was wary. “I went through a campaign 
against the Emperor.” 

Pedro eyed him steadily. “I judged you to be a 
proved soldier, signor.”” 
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*“T trust so. But how so?” 

*“You’ve all a soldier’s tact, signor.”’ 

God knows that was mild enough. But it was 
addressed to twenty — with a grudge; also Nalda 
laughed and Guidomari smiled and said, “‘Better 
Jet him alone, Filippo.” 

Filippo flashed round at Hin red in the face. 
“Am I to pick my words, for a—for a—” He 
‘stopped at fault for the term. 

Guidomari, who had no mischief in him, tried good- 
natured derision — derision of the wrong man. “‘We 
must be careful, Filippo. For here we deal with the 
quickest blade, the cleverest tongue, and the read- 
iest wit in all Italy. On his own undoubted testi- 
mony.” 

Pedro drew a deep breath and surveyed all three. 
A baiting, eh? 

“That amuses you?” he asked Guidomari. 

Before the young gallant could answer Filippo 
struck in. He took Pedro by the sleeve, leant for- 
ward and spoke with face thrust well up to the 
other’s. “Turn to me—it amuses me. I laugh. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

Pedro kept his hands on his thighs i in a queer stiff- 
ness. His face paled a little and his jaw hard set. 
“There have been men who knew me better and 
laughed less.” i 

Filippo stretched himself with luxurious insolence. 
“Faith, I am in a humour for laughing, and will 
laugh at whom I please.” 

*“Get some one else to toss the ball, then.” 

“Pick your words, my man.” Filippo was at his 
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most offensive. “This is one of my quarrelling 
mornings.” 

Pedro stared at him a second, then with evident 
effort at constraint, began to amble away. “I am 
not sure,” he said reflectively, “that this is one of 
my amiable mornings.” 

The sight of Pedro’s back sent Filippo flaring. 
“You — you pricked windbag, you poor cripple.” 
Pedro stopped dead. ‘“‘Jack-of-all-trades, tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor, potboy, Sion catl ial ee — 
what’s the next billet?” 

“Steady, Filippo,’’ commanded Guidoring aka 

Filippo surged ahead. “‘ What will he do for a living 
when we next drub him out of Siona? Pick pockets, 
cut purses? Let him be dexterous, for if it comes to 
running he’s out of the hunt.” A face satanic looked 
him over. He could not read it, or if he did, despised 
it. “Pah! Get a bear, lead him round the country- 
side, teach him to dance. But learn to smile a lit- 
tle, or, by my soul, when you gavotte together the 
folk will wonder which is bear and which is Pedro.” 

“Enough, enough!” interposed Nalda. 

Filippo was unmanageable now from the sound 
of his own jeering. “Go cut a crutch, you halting 
impotent — ” 

The words were but fairly out of his mouth when 
an avalanche of living hate swept at him. Pedro 
had stood, stiff and rigid, back turned to Filippo, but 
with head twisted over left shoulder, unblinking 
eyes staring at the young man during his long 
taunt. Not a muscle moved till that last gibe— 
“impotent.” _ 
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That loosed him. He pivoted on the lame leg, 
flung the weight of his body forward from the waist, 
leapt with a spring like a dog’s, as if some mighty 
motive power of steel released itself within him. 
Filippo blenched before the face of fury, stepped 
nimbly back, his hand swept to his sword-hilt, half 
drew the blade, and then two hands, merciless, iron, 
had his throat. He was off his balance, swung round, 
bent helpless and suffocating over the crippled knee. 
He dropped his sword-hilt, grabbed at the remorse- 
less mechanism of sinew and bone wrenching the 
life from his neck. Pedro’s hands released their grip. 
One hand, under Filippo’s chin-bone, thrust his head 
farther and farther back till he felt his backbone 
giving; the other seized and drew his sword. The 
frightful strain on his neck ceased, he heard the 
clang of the steel as the weapon was flung against 
the wall, he rolled off the knee to the ground. 

He lay, giddy, helpless, scarcely comprehending 
what had happened, only realising the terror of the 
death that for six agonising seconds had clutched 
him to his bony breast. Over him bent Pedro, his 
face a battle-ground of hate demoniac contending 
with a gigantic effort at self-mastery. 

Filippo heard a voice quiet, intense, unforgettable. 

“Tf you will quarrel, seek some other man, for on 
such business I am another’s. You gibed at my hurt 
— well, think twice another time, lest I forget I have 
no hate to spare for such as you —”’ . Pedro stood 
up, breathed deeply, gave something almost like a 
little laugh. ‘‘ Live, then, Signor Filippo.”” He moved 
away, limping. “I perceive,’ he threw out as he 
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rounded the corner of the corridor, “I perceive that 
after all this is one of my amiable mornings.” 

A door clanged; the halting footfall died. 

Filippo picked himself up, dusted himself down, 
picked up and replaced his sword. The other two 
regarded him unspeaking. It was a little difficult to 
embark on any tactful subject. Filippo essayed con- 
versation. ‘Now, what,” he enquired, with an at- 
tempt at the off-handed, “what are we to make of 
that?” 

Guidomari was sententious. “‘Why, the conclu- 
sion we may draw is, I think, that if Wednesday 
is the gentleman’s amiable morning, we should be- 
ware of stroking him the wrong way on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays.” 


This incident is for your consideration, only be- 
cause it was the sole happening of any breadth in 
the first ten days or so of Amati and Pedro’s stay 
at the castle. Everything else that touched the 
purpose of this story may be summed up simply: 
Amati pushed gallantly on with his wooing, Pedro 
lackeyed his master discreetly, the Duchess bore 
with Amati’s attentions with great forbearance. 

Yet you may see that through all the castle there 
ran a vague sense of the significance of Pedro’s 
presence. 

The Count was under his lackey’s tutelage. All 
knew it. Never a word of the colloquies between the 
two reached ears other than theirs, but there are 
instincts in the dullest of us that apprehend more, 
and more quickly, than the ear can acquire. 
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“Like a hawk at a heron.” There you had a 
summing-up of general opinion. 

Did it impinge on the consciousness of the Duch- 
ess? She gave no sign. She gave fair time to Amati, 
no speech by any chance to Pedro. If in her presence 
some subject arose, some question which Pedro must 
answer, he addressed Amati. She addressed Amati, 
too. She had begun, very soon, to suspect the man’s 
infernal cleverness of tongue. A question which 
could and should be answered with yes or no he 
answered yes or no, but always with a half-hesitat- 
ing comment, a sentence begun and checked, that 
inevitably elicited further question, further answer, 
till before one knew how there was a discussion going 
on, along paths he chose, along which he led. Al- 
ways he seemed endeavouring to close the conver- 
sation and retire into obscurity. Always some other 
present was led into a fresh pursuit of the subject, 
and continually she was drawn in. She got to watch 
for it, and saw his methods. 

And this simulation of effort to retire from any 
verbal encounter with her was paralleled in his at- 
tempts to escape her notice — even at a distance. 
She was continually meeting him — in retreat. If 
she passed through a hall, she might reckon that as 
she entered at one door she would get a back view 
of Pedro vanishing opposite, endeavouring to avoid 
her gaze, oh, evidently trying — and always just 
failing. One of the stairways she most frequently 
used in the castle was a winding staircase of stone. 
How frequently as she passed up she would hear the 
descent of a man who limped, hear the step check 
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just before he came round a curve into view, hear 
it retreat hurriedly upwards! 

It got on her nerves. She refused to admit it, but 
it affected her. She found herself always expecting 
him. She could never be free from him, or the sense 
of his present appearance. If she sat with Amati in 
her garden, she knew that presently Amati would 
look up with “‘ What is it, Pedro?” and the tall figure 
would lean over with an apology, to Amati, to 
whisper something discreetly. 

The evenings at times were cool. Once, as she 
was about to break up the talk and retire, Pedro 
appeared a little way off, silent, discreet, a cloak 
folded over his arm. A little spasm of joy ran 
through her. She could flog him with a word if she 
chose. She had her ladies — but he had brought 
her cloak, had presumed, that is to say. She would 
not vouchsafe him even the verbal castigation, but 
a look should show him that she was aware of his 
blunder. 

Amati chatted on unaware of his lackey’s pres- 
ence. Pedro waited calmly. There was a little strain 
in the situation. She murmured, “‘ Amati — see — ”’ 
Amati looked across. “Ah, yes, the cloak —” He 
jumped up, ran to Pedro, took the cloak, brought 
it to her — it was a handsome thing, a present from 
Amati. She took it graciously. Amati slipped it 
about her. Pedro stood a little way off, immobile, 
watching the enwrapping of the Duchess. When it 
was done he went away. Never a look from him to 
her, or her to him; nevertheless she felt as if this 
man had presented the cloak... 
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Filippo contrived that she should learn of his pas- 
sage with Pedro, version of course his own. The usual 
rigid rule against brawling obtained in the castle. 
Because she felt extreme distaste in mentioning the 
subject she forced herself to it. 

*“Your man,” she said, “should be reprimanded.” 

**He shall be,’’ Amati assured her. 

A day later he told her it was done. “He has 
made a complete apology to Signor Filippo,”’ he told 
her. 

“Very well,’ she answered. 

““And he begged me very earnestly to beg Your 
Grace to overlook his fault. He admits that vio- 
lence is to be deprecated at all times — ” 

“Very well.” She cut that short. To herself, 
*“Nineteen days longer!” 

You have learnt that Amati was accorded very 
amiable treatment by the Duchess. 

There was that about this young man, you must 
understand, that undoubtedly made him something 
of a favourite with her from the first. Behind an 
absurd romanticism and an almost childish egotism, 
he carried qualities that ingratiated him easily with 
most people, men and women. He was not only a 
handsome but a generous young man; you felt this 
quality genuinely present in his turn of thought and 
action, and such little absurdities — pomposities 
one might almost call them — as he could not re- 
frain now and then from exhibiting were never of 
the mean order. His power of communicating en- 
thusiasm was remarkable, his humour either whim- 
sically gay or amusingly melancholy, and the seri- 
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ousness with which he took himself was an unfailing 
delight to those who heard him. 

Add to this that he was high-spirited, the embodi- 
ment of youth, a dainty talker with a pretty turn for 
compliment, and desperately in love with Beatrice — 
and you are still short of an explanation of why she 
conceded him a graciousness no other suitor of hers 
could ever have boasted. 

We must look a little deeper, and rather guess our 
way. 

Consider whether it is possible that there should 
be something in this: Here’s a gentleman of great 
family, his blood and breeding of the best. He pays 
- court to our Duchess, continually attended by a man 
of confessedly no standing, who had proffered him- 
self in the same capacity. This man, dismissed with 
proper contempt, forbidden to show his face there 
again, has with matchless audacity contrived fresh 
entrance on a plea which, though it could not serve 
him for an instant did the Duchess insist on refusing 
to countenance it, suffices because she cannot find 
it in her to stoop even to spurn it. Remember her 
pride, recall the completeness of her contemning of 
this man, review her emotions at the witnessing of 
the spectacle of his compulsion through the lesson 
her people had read him, and ask if such a woman 
could find it consonant with her pride to take a single 
step which would seem to acknowledge his triumph. 

Pure speculation this — but are we far out? 

The vagabond being there, on our contemptuous 
sufferance, we, either of set purpose or being led into 
it almost imperceptibly, accord to his master some- 
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thing more of graciousness in our traffic with him 
than possibly we might have felt disposed to do. 

Plausible? Let it pass. 

Amati, then, saw more of the Duchess than ever 
suitor before. He met her usually after she had 
breakfasted, waiting among her gentlemen, all of 
whom liked him, and ready with a greeting, often 
poetic, always graceful, and after a time, it may be 
believed, really felt to be acceptable. 

A fortnight had elapsed. Matters were bearable. 
But she was wary. She had got no glimpse of Pedro 
for three days. This was disturbing. She began to 
look for signs of him in some other direction. Never 
for an instant did she allow herself to believe her 
ordeal over. 

One morning, coming through the main hall on 
her way to the garden, she found the Count as usual, 
waiting for her. 

She smiled quite amiably on young Amati, and 
he stepped forward as eager, aye and as handsome, 
a young sprig as a girl of twenty-three, even if she 
were a Duchess, might desire. 

He took her hand and knelt with an attempt, 
which she dexterously avoided, to kiss it. He never 
insisted beyond the first proffering, she always 
slipped her hand away. Her virginity instinctively 
shrank from any personal salute beyond the merest 
touch of hands. 

“Good-morning, Amati,” she gave him, pleas- 
antly enough; “‘how long will you scandalise my 
court with your sad habits?” | 
. He stood in mock dismay. ‘Sad habits, ma donna 
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— oh, but my habits are perfect, I assure you. What 
dense person has been misreporting me now?” 

“This late rising — this lying in bed long after 
everybody else is about. Where were you at dawn, 
when I was in my garden?” 

“You were there — at dawn?” 

“Yes. And you — ?” 

“Faith, Duchess, I was just getting off to sleep 
then.” 

** Well, then, is not that scandalous?” 

“That I’ll explain after, but, first of all, since you 
were about, tell me — was the dawn fair?” 

He had the pleased look about him which always 


‘indicated the imminent presentation of a verbal 


sweetmeat. Before she answered she turned as if 
to rally the eyes of her ladies. “‘ Yes, the dawn was 
lovely. Nothing can equal our summer sunrise at 
Siona.”’ 

“Then nothing” — in his most eloquent manner 
— “‘shall induce me to rise early, lest I encounter 
you and the dawn together. So much beauty would 
be too much for any man.” 

She nodded encouragingly. 

“Oh, good. You remind me of Count Raymond 


of Toledo, one of the very last gentlemen who hon- 


oured me here. He, too, could say that sort of thing, 
and look as sincere as you.” 

“Sincere!” he exclaimed indignantly; “‘ why, these — 
things spring from my very heart. Judge me — if 
I am late, if I only slept when you were rising, it 
was because I lay awake all night, unwilling to sleep, 
because my thoughts ran on you.” 
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“And you might dream of some one else?” ~ 

“My dreams are all of you,” he asseverated 
stoutly. “But as I lay I made you some verses. 
Will you listen?” 

“ft am hungry for them.” 

He fumbled in the breast of his tunic and pro- 
duced a written screed, rolled and secured with a 
ribbon. He pulled the loop, unrolled the writing, 
struck a pose of conscious grace, glanced at both 
the Duchess herself and her ladies, to be sure all 
were attending, then began: — 


“In slumber, in slumber, how shall my heart forget its longing? 
Even in sleep thy face allures, hopes set on thee come throng- 


ing. 
Still thrills — ” 


Here she stayed him, hand uplifted. So far she 
had listened gravely, and gravely she spoke. 

“Stull thrills,’ she said solemnly; “thrills — 
thrills — my voice, I suppose? — within your — 
your breast?” — with a flash of enquiry — “And 
through the dark my bright eyes shine, or my bright 
eyes smile — or something to that effect, and so — 
your dreams are blest!” 

His jaw dropped. He said no word. 

“Was n’t that it?” she asked him. 

He turned away, and rolled up the scroll. 

‘Aha, it was, Amati, was n’t it?” 

He tied it up with the ribbon. 

**Ada,” said the Duchess, a pang of sadness in her 
voice, “regard — this is love. He won’t speak to 
me. He turns his back on me.” He really was doing 
so. “Just because I finish his love poem for him he’s 
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angry — and he won’t love me any more. And do 
you know why, Ada, my dear? Do you know why 
this man tortures me thus? Is it because I spoilt his 
verses — that I finished them wrong? No, Ada, it 
is because I finished them right. Did n’t I, Amati?” 
He was blushing. “‘Come, confess. Wasn’t I right?” 

“No,” he thundered, “‘you were all wrong.” 

**Well, then, correct me.”’ 

He kept his lips closed. 

“Do, Amati. Let me have the dear poem. Give 
me the living lines.” 

“You are extremely rude, Duchess, and un- 
kind.” 

*T am so sorry, Amati; do tell me where I was 
wrong.” 

“Well, I will. It was n’t, ‘And through the dark 
your bright eyes shine’; it was, ‘And through the 
night your eyes shine bright.’” 

“Of course.’’ She was shocked at her exposure. 
“T ought to have seen that. Night — bright. How 
could I have missed it? Forgive me, Amati. This 
shows that I am no poet. I have not the soul.” 

“You have — oh, Beatrice, you have a soul for 
everything that’s fine in life.” 

“No.” She shook her head despondently. “I am 
no poet. I merely have memory for verses.” 

“But you were really remarkably near it, Bea- 
trice,’ he gave her ungrudgingly. ‘“‘Your voice 
thrilling within my breast, for instance; there you 
have the exact words.” 

**Ah, but ’t is only memory.” 

’ “But I have never said that to you before.” 
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“Dear lad, no. But others have.” 

“Others?” 

“Yes, so often. All the men that made verses 
said it, sooner or later. Oh, don’t look so glum. 
Don’t you see that I’ve had fifty poet lovers at least, 
and by bad fortune I’ve a memory for verses, espe- 
cially when I get them over and over again, so very 
much alike.” 

She was talking with simple gravity to him, but 
he knew well that laughter was lurking in her eyes. 
He frowned. 

She sighed. ‘Ada, cross again.”” They were now 
in the garden and walking on the lawn. Beatrice 
was in high spirits this morning, and a levity rare 
in her was exhibiting itself. “‘Come, Amati, forgive 
me. Just think of the stream of wild poetic fancy 
that used to pour over me, and has left me drenched 
with it. If some god,” she continued earnestly, — 
‘“‘if some god in sport touched me to a man and I 
were foolish enough to waste my time in wooing a 
woman who wasn’t really worthy of me, and who 
did not want to be wooed, what a poetic lover I 
should make! I could give her such store of these 
— rhyming — delicacies.’ She felt for the descrip- 
tion. 

“Delicacies!” protested poor Amati. He wrote 
his verses with his heart’s blood. 

** Well,” she said drily, ““‘some of them at times 
seemed almost to border on the indelicate — but 
that apparently is a road all lovers run.” 

He gloomed. 

The instinct to aie him grew on her, and proved 
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irresistible. ‘‘See, Amati! You shall be the beloved, 
and I the lover. You’d make a pretty girl; you 
shall even be Beatrice, and I Amati.” 

He stood still in indignant protest, but the spirit 
of mischief was rife in her. Some drowned ghost of 
one of the years stolen from her between the fatal 
fifteen that saw her kneeling to the effort to win life 
for her father and herself, and the twenty-three that 
for such a woman as she should have been filled with 
love and laughter, had for a moment lifted itself to 
light from the depths of her customary gravity. She 
was laughing, flushed a little, teeth flashing, eyes 
gleaming; oh, if the young fool could but have 
~ caught her mood and matched it, or even swept it 
higher up into the sunlight, who knows what chord 
he might at that instant have touched to music in 
her? But his dignity was offended. Deeply resent- 
ing he stood, as Beatrice posed at him, one hand on 
heart, the other extended in passionate appeal. 

“Now, what shall I give him — her, I mean?” 
A moment’s thought, then, most movingly — 

“Lo, in my bosom’s deepest fastness hidden, 
An altar stands, lit by a flame divine, 
And I, its ordered priest, alone am bidden 
To serve the image at the secret shrine. 
Kneeling in passioned prayer at ev’ry hour 
My heart its protestation doth renew, 


And on the altar lays this fadeless flower — 
My love for you.” 


She picked a rose and offered it to him. He 
stared at her, crimson with anger. 

*“Won’t he take it, then, from the hard-hearted 
woman? Come, then, my poor bud, rest here.’’ She 
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set the rose in her breast; it was as near coquetry as 
she had ever ventured. 

He drew a deep breath, turned round, walked 
away; she stared, frankly astonished at his petu- 
lance, then laughed. It was the loveliest laugh imag- 
inable,; more musical than the tinkle of the fountain 
on the lawn, but it drove young Amati to a great 
undertaking. He made up his mind to overawe her. 
Watch, now, how he does it — and consider whose 
prompting lay behind it. 

He turned on her, standing as stiff as a poker six 
paces from her, placed his hand on his heart to 
emphasise his pose. “‘ You have never met a man 
like me before,”’ he assured her, with grim emphasis, 
“and your mockery is only to cover your fear of me. 
I have the longest head and the quickest blade, the 
cleverest tongue, the readiest wit, of any man in all 
Italy.”’ He noticed the paralysing effect of his ad- 
dress and pitched his finale on an organ note. “‘All 
the men who ever came courting you before were 
dolts — ”’ 

She got her breath. 

*“Stop!”’ 

He stopped as if a lash of steel had whipped 
round him. 

“You dare!” 

He was petrified. 

“You dare!— No. Not you. It is that abomi- 
nable man— Good Heavens—this now!” She 
struck her hands. ‘‘What have I done to be so 
plagued with that man’s presumption? When I 
want my ladies I find half of them away in some 
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corner chattering with him. I discover him filling 
the minds of my pages and my gentlemen with tales 
of impossible adventures in countries I am sure he 
has never visited. Who am JI, that this creature 
should dare to vex me?” 

“Duchess,” interposed poor Amati, all the im- 
perial strength gone out of his pose, the boasted 
wit sadly at a fault, ““what have I done?” 

“Done!” she blazed — “‘done, puppet! Do you 
not know that what you have just said is what that 
man dared to say to my face, before my court; and 
now he teaches it to you, like a parrot, that like a 
parrot you may repeat it, and so insult me afresh!” 

Mortified almost beyond expression, he could but 
assure her that “‘he would deal with the man.” 

“No, I will deal with him myself. He may play 
the fool with you in any way he chooses, but in this 
he has ventured to trifle with me again, and I will 
‘deal with him. Pray send him to me.” 

He backed away. “Oh, but, madam, you will not 
be too angry. The fellow meant well — ” 

She shut her lips. “‘I know well what he meant. 
Send him here.”’ 

“TI will do so. But pray, remember that he is 
more than a servant to me. If at times I accord 
him a familiarity and a status more intimate than 
his position should warrant, it is because I find in 
him a mind not common in a servant, indeed, at 
times — ” 

“Will you send him to me?” She was impatient 
to give vent to her feelings, but not on Amati was 
the storm to break. 
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**T will send him to you.” He went away. 

Her angry eye swept over her ladies. All avoided 
meeting it. 

Although Amati had gone off hot foot to find 
Pedro, Beatrice on a moment’s reflection was aware 
that she would not see him for some time. She 
would-wager he could not be found. She guessed his 
intention at once — he meant her to remain waiting, 
her anger bottled up within her, as long as he dared 
avoid meeting her. 

She was right. Amati told her that Pedro was 
utilising a day’s leave he had asked for. 

It was late at night when she saw him. She had 
been speaking with Giolina. The girl was wasted to 
a shadow, hollow-eyed, fevered, a walking misery, 
inconsolable, too, the Duchess found. No word 
could comfort her. No use to speak of the thousand- 
and-one chances of a battle. No, her mind was made 
up — her Francis was dead, and with him, wherever 
his dear dead body lay, there was her heart. The 
Duchess was appalled at the tremendous sweep of 
the feeling that haunted this frail child, and was 
secretly relieved when the girl begged to be allowed 
to leave her. 

Going to her own room, a woeful figure, Giolina 
encountered Pedro. She passed him unseeing. He 
eyed her scrutinisingly, then stayed her. 

**A moment, young lady.” She waited, a little 
surprised. 

He continued. ‘‘Forgive me, ma donna — but 
your name is Giolina, is it not?”’ 

**My name is Giolina di Corpetto.” 
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*‘Had you another, Murcia?” 

She started, regarding him more attentively. “I 
have a name, Murcia, but that — who calls me 
that?” 

“Was there a gentleman, a young man, Francis 
by name?” 

He got no farther. He was staggered at the in- 
tensity of passion that leapt into her face, the blaze 
of enquiry in her eyes, her voice, the grip of her 
little hands on his arms, the half-hysterical out- 
burst. 

“Tell me, tell me. You know him — quick, is he 
alive? — tell me — ”’ 

He caught her arms. “Steady, little lady — he 
lives; he’s alive, and cured of his wounds.” 

‘Wounded! O my God, and I was not there!” 
She was shaking. 

“Be calm now. The wound’s healed. Come, 
wait awhile and listen.” He tried to soothe her. She 
was nearly fainting, her eyes staring at his in pitiful 
appeal. 

““Where was it?”’ he heard faintly. 

**At Guerrada.” 

She nodded. “They said so. He served with 
Malatesta.” 

“And I with Foresi. We were trapped at the 
ford.” 

She continued to look at him, drinking in every 
word. 

“Malatesta handled us like so many sheep. He 
held us off the bridge at Guerrada, shepherded us 
down to the ford with his mounted men, sent his 
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mounted pikemen against us there to drive us across 
the river, and then uncovered his ambush — arque- 
busiers packed in the woods on t’other side. Neat, 
by my soul.” 

“Go on — where was my Francis?” 

“We could not face the crossbowmen and turned 
on the pikemen. They penned us in the river waist 
deep. There was no quarter. There they followed 
us, and your Francis came in to do his share of the 
killing.” 

*““Go on.” 

“One of Foresi’s men had long before made up his 
mind to swim for it. There’s a rapid in the river 
there below the ford, but a strong swimmer could 
make his way through that. Your Francis saw him 
standing a little out of the press and waded out to 
cut him down. I then — he then struck your boy 
a slash down the right breast — ” 

“Tl was you — you devil!” Hate flared in her 
black eyes. 

“I take all blame, bella donna. Be satisfied — 
Master Francis scraped my left arm sadly.” 

“It was you, then. They said a man killed him 
and his body was lost in the river.” 

“Some minute or so later, below the rapids, as I 
made shift to scramble out on the bank, this Francis 
of yours, most persistently alive, came bobbing 
along in the stream, and to cut a long story short we 
both went into hiding together. You must under- 
stand, ma donna, that the war was no boon to the 
country people thereabouts; there had been a good 
deal of house and crop burning by both sides, and 
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the good folk had their own game to play with any 
wounded that fell into their hands.” 

She shuddered. She knew enough of the warfare 
of the period to comprehend his meaning. 

“However, your Francis and I stuck together, 
kept good cover, foraged cleverly, nursed each 
other’s wounds, and came well away at the finish. 
That was three weeks ago. He went back to his 
duty with Malatesta and I came south — and 
here.” 

She was pale and trembling with the intensity of 
her relief. 

“Did he speak of me?” 

“TI don’t recall that he spoke of — much else. 
But ’t was of a certain Murcia — ” 

“That was the name we used. He liked it. O 
God!” She was crying now, yet smiling too. “Why 
did you not find me out before? I have suffered — ” 
Her lips quivered. ‘‘ And does he love me? — or does 
he hate me still?” 

““As to that, he had much to say, and protested 
most venomously that all love had forever left him 
— but I doubt it.” 

** Will he ever see me again?” 

He looked down at her, rallying. ‘‘He swears not 
— but here again I much doubt him. You take 
some slight interest in this gentleman, I gather, 
lady?” 

_ She flushed, looked at him reproachfully. “He 
was my lover — and false,”’ she said sadly. 

“Yet he spoke only of you.” 

“Ah, but — he — kissed another girl.” 
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Pedro looked properly grave. “‘He told me of 
that. But he says she kissed him.” 

**He let her! We quarrelled. I could not bear to 
think — I meant to forgive him, but he went away, 
and sent me word he would never see me again.” 

He looked down at her queerly, trying to keep the 
touch of humour from his lips. “Shall I get him 
word of you?” 

“But — he vowed — he left me—” The poor 
girl’s pride and grief visibly contended in her face. 

“Come,” said Pedro persuasively, “if he loves 
you —”’ 

“If he loves me, then he will come of his own 
will — how can I send to him? Only, if he does not 
come soon, I shall die.’’ Her bosom heaved. 

**No word for poor Francis, then?” 

“No.” Still she hesitated; then from round her 
neck she drew a fine chain. At its end, concealed 
in her bosom, was a ring. She slipped this off the 
chain, took Pedro’s hand, and slid the ring on his 
little finger, where, to be sure, it fitted uncomfort- 
ably tightly. “‘Take this—” He had a word of 
remonstrance ready, when she went on. “‘ Yes, wear 
it. You may meet him — he may see it — know it. 
If he asks you how you came by it, say — say I gave 
it you — for the news you bring me.” She flashed 
a look into his eyes, eloquent of relief, new hope, 
gratitude, and hurried away. 

Pedro looked after the little figure quizzically. 
Here were love, jealousy, pride, longing, all flaring 
away together with the abandon that youth yields 
to all its emotions. That little heart was wearing 
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itself out under a burden of feeling too weighty for 
it. With the compassionate smile of a philosopher 
surveying one of life’s illusions he watched the door 
close on her. He turned to pace the room. He 
halted abruptly. In front of him stood the Duchess. 


CHAPTER VII 


E, stood respectfully fronting her, wait- 
@ ing for her to address him. She re- 
==) (9 garded him in some doubt. Concerned 
2E/(Y W/ with Giolina’s grief, she had really for 
PW the moment forgotten Pedro. 

you here?”’ 

He explained. ‘‘My master bade me attend Your 
Grace.” 

She was puzzled. “‘ Your master bade — why?” 

“Your Grace wished to see me—something His 
Grace said — ”’ 

“Ah, now I remember.”’ As ever when speaking 
to him she was at her coldest. “‘I learn from him 
that you met him only on the day you were chas- 
tised here?” 

“TI had hoped Your Grace would not recall that — 
painful episode.” 

“It appears to be necessary to remind you of it. 
You will do well to remember that insolence of yours 
towards me then received its prompt punishment.” 

“Tf Your Grace will be merciful and not speak of 
that business — ”’ 

“You were driven from my city. The same day 
I found you here again — ”’ He lifted his glance to 
her eyes. The look was expressionless but she knew 
what lay behind it. She felt her temper rising, yet 
held it down nobly.. “Am I to understand that in 
urging this gentleman to his present occupation 
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here you make some acknowledgment of your own 
folly?’? She gave him time to answer. He made 
none. “‘Answer me.”’ 

He had to speak. “I have no answer, madam.” 

“Then think of one.”’ 

He was still silent. A sense of triumph took her. 
For the first time she had the man at a loss. She 
must make the most of the moment. 

“T have heard from your pupil the braggart boast 
_ I first heard from you. You taught him that.” 

He looked puzzled. “Boast, Your Grace?”’ 

“Boast, I say. Recall it.” 

“On what occasion, Excellency?” 

She flushed crimson. Was the man at a loss, after 
all, or had he been waiting his chance to do just 
what he had now done — compel her to discuss with 
him the scene which of all others she wished never 
to refer to? Well, she would shirk nothing. 

“TI refer to that morning when — ” 

A gleam of understanding lit his face. “Ah, par- 
don. I understand, the occasion of — of my first 
visit here. Ah, now, we have it clearly. But, boast, 
you say. Madam, I never boasted. I recall my 
relating at brief something of the truth concerning 
myself, and I grieve to recollect that it vexed you.” 

“The truth!”’ She could not check the touch of 
derision. “We'll have it again. I believe you said 
that you were such a man as I have never had the 
fortune to meet before. Was that it?” 

She half expected some sort of evasion. Instead, 
very seriously and simply he replied, “That is so, 
madam.” 
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The calm acceptance of what she had no doubt 
would have embarrassed him embarrassed her in 
turn. 

“Heavens! Well, perhaps it’s true, for on my soul 
I cannot recollect ever having met such a man—” 

He had time to interject suavely, ‘Decidedly not, 
Excellency.” 

She ignored it and with heightened colour hurried 
on, “‘Nor has any one else, I think.” 

Pausing for breath, she heard, “‘No, madam,” 
given reassuringly and in complete agreement. 

“Then, all the gentlemen who had ever courted me 
before were dolts and dullards — I think those were 
your words.” | 

He looked surprised. “‘Oh, no, Your Excellency.” 

“It is useless to deny it. I remember your words 
distinctly, the whole impudent rigmarole.” 

He shook his head slightly with a faint smile. 
**Ah, but Your Grace has done me the injustice to 
forget part of what I said. Do me the favour to 
recall the incident. There was I, on my knees, Your 
Excellency just leaving your seat, robed — ” 

This was intolerable. She struck in, icily. “I 
recall everything.” 

“Except the fact that I said, ‘compared with me. 
It makes so much difference; Your Grace on further 
consideration will admit that I said, ‘compared with 
me.’ In themselves doubtless admirable men, yet I 
assure you that in describing them as, after all, 
but dolts and dullards, I was careful to qualify my 
comment by adding, ‘compared with me.’ Your 
Grace recalls it now?” 
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He had the best of it again. What a fool to think 
that he had been at any loss. He had steered 
her into this blunder. With superb simplicity he 
had calmly repeated the boast she was correcting 
him for. Rosy-faced, she could rely only on con- 
tempt. “Oh, gods, compared with him!” She 
hoped her tone bit deeper than the words could 
well be expected to do. ‘‘ Why, yes, you made the 
comparison. And you had the longest head and 
the cleverest tongue and the readiest wit —”’ She 
stopped. 

“And the quickest blade,” he finished for her. 
**Yes, the situation at the time, as I recall it, de- 
manded a hasty summing-up of the qualifications 
I brought to the task Your Grace denied me. Your 
Grace is evidently still vexed with me,”’ he went on, 
gently solicitous. “Forget it all, I beg, and believe 
me that in handing over the phrases to my master, 
who at times I am apt to think a little lacking in a 
lover’s proper self-assertion, I relinquished to him 
also any’ — he sought for the word deliberately, 
his eye on hers — “pretensions ——-I might have 
cherished.” 

*“Pretensions! Insolent! Will you be punished 
further?”’ She had lost her temper fairly now, and 
knew it, blamed herself bitterly, yet could not forego 
the pleasure of giving rein to her feelings. 

_ “Further? Further?” He was furious, too, almost 
openly. He stooped and touched his left knee. 
‘Was not this enough?” 

She had long felt that in the front of all his bitter- 

nesses this injury, forever rendering him to some 
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extent a cripple, was his chief torment. She felt 
some sense of shock at it, too. It quieted her next 
words. “You brought that on yourself. Yet you 
came again.” 

“And what offence do I commit?” he asked her 
sullenly. , 

“Offence looks at me out of your eyes. I should 
do well to scourge you for your thoughts.” 

He flung up his hand, struck it on his thigh. 
**May not a man think?” The veins stood out in 
his forehead. He was shaking with rage. Then with 
an effort he got himself in hand and addressed her 
with lowered voice, and a certain strange dignity 
she had found in him more than once and which 
always moved her strongly. “‘Your Grace, suffer 
me to reign at least in my own breast. Within those 
narrow limits let my spirit walk unhindered, enter- 
taining there its guests, my thoughts, my fancies, 
such as please me. Folly, presumption, what of 
these, so long as they harbour only in my bosom? 
And if I forget, if I take them into the world with 
me, the world will soon let me know my trespass — 
as Your Grace has let me know. Be satisfied with 
this, then, madam, that I am the very humble sery- 
ant of Count Amati, and through him at Your 
Grace’s orders.” 

Respect, conciliation in all he said. Provocation, 
she knew, running intentionally with every syllable. 
Yet she could only give ground, she felt, by pursu- 
ing the matter farther. She fell back on the tone 
of cold hauteur that instinct told her was her Diss 
weapon with him, in attack or defence. 
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“I am not satisfied. You presume in every word. 
If I could stoop to anger with such as you, you 
should again feel the weight of my displeasure. But 
I condescend to no more than contempt. Go!” 

He stepped aside as she moved forward. She felt 
satisfied in some measure with that last sentence 
and the fact that she could so instantly conclude 
the interview, leaving him no further answer. It 
was exasperating, then, as she stretched out her 
hand to open the door, to find his hand suddenly 
shoot out from behind her, grasp the catch and 
swing the door open, as she passed through. She 
held her head high. He bowed low as a lackey 
should. She deigned him no glance, but she knew 
his tongue was in his cheek. 

That night she was driven to recognise what she 
now knew she had tried in vain to ignore for the 
past week — she was sleeping badly. Up till then 
she had slept as youth sleeps, her senses plunged 
in dreamless slumber almost as soon as her head 
had touched the pillow. This night, however, lying 
awake through long hours, she recognised that this 
broken rest, these disturbed nights of irritating rem- 
iniscence, had been matters of nightly occurrence 
for the past week or two. She knew well why — 
she flung herself over on her pillow in fresh anger 
as she tried to avoid the truth. This man was now 
invading her nights. The evasive presence that 
robbed her of inward serenity in the daytime, now 
haunted her very bedroom. 

She grew pale, languid. A rather pitiful sort of 
gravity at times possessed her. Sometimes as she 
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spoke to people there crossed her face a look almost 
of entreaty. For what? She knew — and despised 
herself. She wanted sympathy. 

She was the virgin hunted, and the hunt was all 
the more terrible that the chase never pressed on 
her. It contented itself with never ceasing. She felt 
like a doe persistently started afresh whenever she 
sought covert. Rest — she wanted rest. How long 
would this month last? 

She was glad that business with her Chancellor 
required her constant attention. The old man grew 
graver day by day. She welcomed the growing 
troubles on which he spoke with her more and more 
frequently. How, in the face of her townsfolks’ 
growing insubordination, was she to deal with Mala- 
testa’s demands? Endless conferences ensued, but 
no ray of light showed. Whispers of the gravity of 
her situation ran freely about castle and town. 

To her surprise and even embarrassment she 
found herself receiving what she felt to be weighty 
counsel from Amati. Diffident till he felt he could 
touch on her troubles without offending her, he 
began to put forward proposals that startled her, 
but which certainly demanded attention. She had 
now a threefold problem to be dealt with without 
delay. Her treasury was low. Money must be got 
in for the ordinary city expenses. Malatesta had let 
her know that he must have his fresh levy of twenty 
thousand crowns promptly. He had insisted on her 
supplying the men-at-arms, but this she had refused 
again, and Bartoldi on a third visit to her had hinted 
that possibly for a liberal payment in substitute the 
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demand for the men might be held over. ‘‘ With- 
drawn,” she insisted, and the claim, though looming 
over her, was at any rate held off for the present. 
Then came the matter of the fine she had imposed on 
the Dyers’ Guild. It could not be collected. The 
Chancellor told her plainly that it would become a 
matter of a levy by force, and on that he dared not 
prophesy what might follow. Open treason was 
talked among the dyers. The wool-weavers were 
scarcely less threatening. 

In her own mind she connected her troubles here 
with her uncle. His house was undoubtedly a place 
at which frequent meetings took place among the 
syndics of the two troublesome guilds. The Chan- 
cellor brought her reports from time to time; all 
attempts, however, to secure any proof of treason 
on which she could move proved useless. 

It was at this juncture that Amati hesitated a 
suggestion. Why did she not take the city more 
frankly into her confidence, summon some of the 
principal personages in the town, together with the 
representatives of some at least of the guilds, major 
and minor, and give them frankly the state of affairs. 
Her first impulse was to refuse at once. Autocratic, 
absolute, unfettered, had been the rule of her an- 
cestors, and to her this suggested innovation seemed 
almost blasphemy. But Amati, though offering to 
desist if she commanded him, yet pressed his plan 
on her. Details he offered little, but in a most in- 
genious way set out his broad principles on which 
he desired her to act. 

“Are not the care and safety of the city,” he asked 
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her, ‘‘in all things as important to the citizens as to 
your” 

She agreed. 

“Nevertheless, not one jot of responsibility re- 
poses on them. All is on your shoulders. The pres- 
sure from Malatesta is not applied to them, but to 
you. Their resistance and bad feeling centre, not on 
Malatesta, but on you. Do you, then, bring them 
into some relation with you in government that will 
open their eyes to the position of affairs.” 

She listened, but refused point-blank, and with no 
little anger. Next day, however, she found herself 
discussing the thing again with him. He spoke with 
a wisdom and certainty that impressed her. She 
found him opening her eyes to aspects of the city 
life she herself had not realised. One result of her 
rule, in which peace had been the goal she had aimed 
at, had been that Siona had come to enjoy a partic- 
ular reputation. It had become during the last three 
or four years the chosen abiding-place of more than 
one man of reputation in Italy who, seeking quiet- 
ness for his declining years, or security in which to 
enjoy the accumulations of a successful life of ad- 
venture, trade, or plunder, found here advantages 
the rest of Italy could scarcely offer. 

Apart from the princely splendour of the castle, 
palaces were rising in Siona streets. Fine houses 
were being built on old sites in the town. Pleasant ° 
country villas were to be seen among the fields out- 
side the walls. Spite of the imposts of Malatesta, the 
city had made great strides in the eight years of her 
rule. Trade flourished. Hold Malatesta’s rapacity 
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in check and Siona would be not only wealthy, but 
mighty. The power of money was now fairly demon- 
strating itself in Italian politics. 

To all this Beatrice listened with a rising pride. 
She knew it was true. A preoccupied woman, pur- 
suing her task of government in peace with almost 
a religious ardour, wasting no time where avoidable 
in hospitality at the castle, she had let this change 
in the city come gradually upon her unrecognised. 
But now she saw it was true. Siona, held strongly 
for peace in her woman’s hands, stood out like a 
green oasis in the desert among the treacheries, con- 
flicts, plots, and plans seething among the rabble 
of republics, princedoms, dukedoms, that made up 
Italy. 

“Call together your notables — summon the arti 
— confer. Let them see what you have done, what 
you do, for them. They take it all for granted. Tell 
them now of this fresh levy from Malatesta. Ask 
them to allot the taxation among themselves.” 

“Nothing but quarrelling,” she objected. 

“Among themselves,” he answered. ‘‘ Whereas 
now you bear it all.” 

Next day he was at her again. Spite of herself she 
felt now compelled to listen, argue, discuss the thing 
she had at first flatly refused. He had a new persua- 
siveness, spoke with a decision and complete knowl- 
edge of his subject that puzzled her. Such a boy, she 
had regarded him. Now, while he talked, she found 
herself surveying him wonderingly. She would not 
yet admit him right, nor promise to do anything of 
what he counselled, but he spoke weightily, mod- 
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erately, insistently, with a strength of mind and 
will she had thought beyond him. 

She was driven at last to defending her opposi- 
tion the best way she could. Which of the arti 
should she summon? 

*“All,”’ he told her. “Let all confer.” 

“But some are so very small and unimportant.” 

Yet all are taxed. The great guilds require hold- 
ing in check.”’ 

She foresaw a weakening of her power in associat- 
ing herself with certain of the notables. They might 
presume. He was ready. Let notables and trades- 
men sit together, in secret if need be, and bring her 
only such advice as they agreed upon. No man 
among them could presume too far. He must con- 
fess himself strong only in the backing of the town 
opinion. 

**But suppose the town opinion directly contrary 
to mine?”’ 

*“Well,”’ he asked her, “in that case, what?” 

She sat thoughtful. 

*‘Consider, Beatrice,” he reasoned, “‘the life of 
this town is a tremendous thing. If in this way you 
find its mind set on a certain course, would you 
venture to oppose it?” 

““My father never asked permission from the 
town,” she gave him. 

*“Your father felt the town’s pulse, Duchess; you 
never do.” 

“TI pray for guidance,” she answered. 

It was true. She ruled honestly, as far as she 
could see her way, under God. 
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“Are you rejecting it now, maybe?” he said quite 
simply. 

She stared at him and wondered. 7 

Bit by bit she came round; she discussed the plan 
with her Chancellor. He, too, was hostile at first, 
but later came strongly round to Amati’s side. In 
his heart of hearts the old man had fallen into de- 
spair of the future, and he had made up his mind 
that a marriage with Amati was the one solution. 
He put his own strong prejudices on one side, and 
declared himself heart and soul in favour of the call- 
ing of a council. She began to discuss the day, the 
meeting-place. One thing she was determined on — 
she would admit neither dyers nor weavers. Both 
these guilds were now openly rebellious, and a de- 
mand of the Chancellor’s for the payment of the 
fine in the Pandolph matter was answered with 
impudent derision. Amati at first had no answer, 
but later in the day came forward with a suggestion. 
It would provoke bitter feeling to single these two 
guilds out for deliberate exclusion. Let her permit 
it to be known later that in calling a meeting for 
the allocation of fresh taxation she had reluctantly 
excluded those guilds — no names — which had not 
paid taxes already lawfully imposed. 

She yielded, yet claimed another week for con- 
sideration before formal announcement. ‘Amati,”’ 
she said, ““you make me feel like a little girl.’’ She 
felt, indeed, that this young blade, for all his ro- 
mance and childish egotism, was equipped with a 
mind of a calibre she had not met before. — 

The thing being settled now, all but her formal 
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consent, it was noised through the city. Immense 
excitement was aroused. Beatrice found herself a 
popular personage. She seldom went out of the 
castle, but twice having occasion to pass through 
the streets, on both occasions on foot, she was sur- 
rounded, pressed upon, huzzaed, pelted with flowers 
and salutations. —Two days later the Chancellor, 
chuckling immoderately, disclosed an even more 
gratifying result. The Dyers’ Council had called on 
him, eager, earnest, remorseful, anxious to beg him 
to accept — they brought it with them, in bags, all 
ready — the two thousand crowns fine— the ar- 
rears of last year’s taxation, and the whole sum, 
right to a soldo, of this year’s. Only the first moiety 
was due, but in their deep loyalty to their beloved 
mistress, they had determined to make but one bite 
at the cherry. Here was the lot. They proffered it 
almost on their knees. Hot after the dyers came the 
weavers. They, too, brought their ducats. 

The Chancellor accepted with great gravity, and 
duly passed over his receipt. “This will gratify my 
mistress, my good fellows,” he assured them. “I 
know of no reason for this exemplary conduct on 
your part. Have you any request to make?” 

None, none, they assured him. A sense of their 
civic duties had been vouchsafed them, and they 
had hastened to act on what they felt was a loyal 
and patriotic impulse. If, at any time, Her Grace 
should feel disposed to take counsel with the town 
on matters affecting the town’s welfare, they, the 
dyers and weavers, yielding to no other guild in 
devotion to their beloved mistress, stood ready, 
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if she graciously might desire it, to offer the best 
advice that lay in their noddles. 

The Chancellor nodded, with sly significance. 
With sly recognition of his slyness they withdrew, 
both sides immensely pleased. Amati was told. “I 
expected as much,” he said simply. She stared at 
him. His prescience bewildered her. She felt almost 
timid in his company. How boyish, she felt, looking 
at him secretly from time to time, yet how great. 

Like a thunderbolt came a sudden revealing — 
the whole thing from first to last was Pedro — Pedro 
— Pedro. 

The thought of that came upon her one night like 
an inspiration. She had been lying awake for some 
hours, and,-as seemed unavoidable, her thoughts 
turned to the lackey. She was full of distrust con- 
cerning him. He had been less than usual in evi- 
dence these last days. That had kept her watchful. 
Where and how would she next come in contact 
with the man? When he chose, she knew. Even 
now, she had little doubt, he was scheming some- 
thing. What? — and on the instant, knew. She 
slashed straight in like a swordsman at Amati next 
day, and got it all out of him. She assumed certain 
knowledge, and the lad’s defence went down before 
her immediately. 

“So, all this fine plan of yours comes from your 
man,” she said, suddenly turning on him. 

He flamed red, consciously guilty. “‘How did you 
know?” he faltered. “‘I promised him not to tell you.” 

“You dared,” she said bitterly, “to confer with 
that man on my state affairs?”’ 
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‘Beatrice,’ he pleaded, “‘it is presumption — I 
see it now — but if you could understand — talking 
with him seemed no impropriety.” 

She sent him miserably away and raged off to the 
Chancellor. She would have no council now, she 
told him, in a voice that meant unquestioning obe- 
dience. Fortunately no formal announcement had 
been made. He shrugged his shoulders and let the 
change of affairs become known. He smiled grimly 
to himself, too. There was humour in the thing, 
after all — the dyers and weavers had paid up! 

To his immense relief, that was the town’s view 
of the thing, too. The exasperation which was un- 
doubtedly evoked by the refusing of the consulta- 
tion was swept away in the flood of a vast joke. The 
dyers and weavers had paid up! Spite of all their 
truculence they had paid, not only the fine, but 
this year’s taxes in advance. The Duchess sprang 
into immense favour. What a masterly bit of policy! 
How she had humbugged them! When next she 
went out in the town they cheered her like madmen. 
Her fineness they could never realise, but this bit of 
artfulness tickled them. They joyed in the newly 
demonstrated cunning of their Duchess. Smart little 
devil, she! 

She got to know their minds about her, and boiled 
inwardly. It all went down to Pedro. It was in- 
sufferable. She would not, would not permit this 
sort of thing to go on. He was treating her like a 
child. She remembered how Amati had suddenly 
been revealed to her as a man of power, strength, 
grip. It wasmerely a pale reflection of his own lackey. 
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He had the ability to overawe her even through 
the medium of another man. How much longer — 
oh, how long? Only twelve days more. The one 
cheering thought was that she had divined him by 
her own instinct in time to avoid acting on his sug- 
gestions. She had no doubt that his plan had been 
to carry the thing into operation and then let it 
be disclosed that he — not her lover, but her lov- 
er’s lackey — had directed her policy. That much 
she had been spared, at any rate. No doubt, she 
thought, he would also look forward to another 
rebukc from her, a verbal encounter in which she 
now admitted to herself she would never be a match 
for him. That mistake she would avoid. She would 
not castigate him; she would ignore him. 

If only she had not been human and very woman. 

Again she encountered him, alone. Afterwards 
she knew infallibly that she had met him there in 
the main hall, with no one else there, not by chance, 
as it seemed, but by his contriving. Oh, yes, he 
brought the meeting about. And his sudden arrest 
of his own walk as she passed him, his head slightly 
bent, a proper lackey’s attitude, was of course meant 
to evoke, as it did, her sudden resolution to risk 
another wordy encounter. 

*‘Stand there!”’ she ordered him harshly. 

She had come now to treat him with an open hos- 
tility that was almost brutal. 

“You have again dared to discuss me with your 
master.” 

“My master does me the honour at times to speak 
of Your Grace.” 
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“You discuss my policies, my city’s management.” 
‘My lord takes an interest in these things.”’ 
“You send me advice by his mouth.” 

“No, madam. He honours me by asking how I 
should act in such and such a case. I am his servant 
—he pays me. How could I decline to offer my 
views when he demands them?” 

*“Why should he ask your views?” 

**T have myself wondered, Your Grace. He is a 
young man zealous in enquiry. By this he learns 
much.” 

‘What does he expect to learn from you?” 

‘I share your curiosity, Excellency.” 

She was losing again, she felt. She had been a fool 
to speak. She would withdraw, loftily. 

“Understand. I forbid you to take any interest 
in my affairs.” 

‘Interest, Excellency?” 

| ‘Interest I said.” 

“IT assure Your Excellency I do not presume to 
suffer your affairs to interest me in the slightest.” 

Impossible to go any farther. She threw a look 
full of anger at him and turned away. Struck by a 
thought as she reached the door of the room she used 
as her bower with her ladics. she turned. As she ex- 
pected he was following, respectfully. He had in- 
tended to open the door ior her again. She stopped 
dead. 

“Stop!” He stopped. She could not trus? herself 
to speak. She pointed to the door at the other end 
of the hall. He bowed, turned, and walked away. 
She walked into her bower. Pedro’s head, swivelling 
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over his shoulder, saw her pass in. It was well for 
him that she saw nothing of the look on his face. 

As he crossed the hall the Chancellor entered and 
stopped him with a question. With the Chancellor 
were two monks, one a gross-built man of fifty, the 
other smaller, his cowl still down so that it was im- 
possible to see his face fairly. 

“Friend Pedro,” said the Chancellor, “is Her 
Grace near?” 

‘In her bower, my Lord, with her ladies.”? Pedro 
indicated the door through which she had just 
passed. 

The Chancellor turned to the monks. ‘“‘ Wait here, 
and I will see if she will grant you interview.” 

The tall monk answered with intention, ‘‘A re- 
fusal would scarcely be wise.” 

*“My mistress,” answered the Chancellor with 
asperity, “is Duchess of Siona.”’ 

“Oh, doubtless,’ answered the monk, with some- 
thing of a sneer. “But we shall count on your good 
offices.” 

The Chancellor, his face flushing, did no more 
than repeat his ‘‘ Wait here,” and, turning his back 
on them, left the hall. 

The taller monk turned to speak to his compan- 
ion, throwing a glance round the room at the same 
time. Pedro had vanished. 

_ The monk laughed quietly. The other threw back 
his cowl disclosing his face. It was that of a man 
of thirty, thinly bearded, thin-lipped, long, narrow, 
small-eyed, common and sensual in every feature. 
His large, high-bridged nose carried no indication 
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of strength of will, his chin was obstinate but weak. 
One got a sense of repulsion from his face even in 
its repose. When he smiled as now, disclosing long 


teeth, he called up strong aversion. Something 


seemed to amuse him highly. He held out his monk’s 
robe in both hands as a woman might her gown, and 
swept a curtsey. The other laughed. 

**So far, very smooth,” he said. ‘‘Here we are in 
her very castle, and you come in without comment 
from a soul. Dear son in Christ, why were you not 
bred to the Church? Arms gained a prize, but re- 
ligion lost a pearl when you put armour on.” 

“Even from my own point of view, my good 
Geronimo, I am not sure that my father appren- 
ticed me to the right trade. One gets new ideas. 
This frock might pass me to new worlds. Some of 
these nunneries must hold here and there a rare slip 
of grace — eh, you old devil? I should like to hear 
a confession or two before I quit this guise. Let me 
be father-confessor to a pretty nun, and there should 
be matter for disclosure next time she listed her sins 
— ha, Geronimo, lad?”’ 

“Forgive him, saints,” said the tall monk, raising 
pious eyes, “‘and turn his thoughts from things 
carnal to the chaste proprieties of our present pur- 
pose. The flesh, the flesh, indeed, but, ah, regarded 
by the light of divine sanction, rather than by the 
flaring candle of undisciplined libertinage.” 

*“Any light you choose, Geronimo, if the flesh is 
as pretty as they tell me. Marble they say scarce 
warmed. Well, well, a blush might set it off, I take 
it — ”’ 
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**Hush, reprobate! Here comes our audience.” 

The door opened; both monks turned towards it, 
the shorter man’s cowl again over his face. The 
Duchess entered, the Chancellor holding the door 
open for her and following her in. 

Behind the State Chair there opened out of the 
hall a large room little used, save as a wardrobe room 
in which were hung certain of the Duchess’s cere- 
monial robes, seldom callcd for. The tapestries with 
which the hall was hung were cut here, yet joined 
across the door, so that without difficulty it was 
possible to stand in the recess of the doorway of this 
room entirely hidden by the hangings. A mere step 
through the slash in the tapestry and the hiding- 
place was gained and with it vision and over- 
hearing of what went on in the hall. A hanging, a 
flogging, a cropping of ears might well follow on 
discovery, but a man sufficiently curious and reck- 
less had his chance here. I say no more; you should 
know your Pedro by now. 

Both monks bowed. Geronimo spoke, the other 
merely stooping, hands clasped in sleeves. 

“Greetings, Excellency.” 

She gave the faintest inclination of her head. 

*“My service to my Lord Malatesta. You come 
from him?” 

“We come from Missona, but not from my Lord 
Malatesta.”’ 

“Whom have I dealings with at Missona, save 
Malatesta?”’ 

“Our message is from my Lord Guilielmo, my 
Lord Malatesta’s son.” * 
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Her stiffness stiffened. She moved a step away. 
**Let your message be brief, or if you wish to speak 
at length, let us come into the open air — I live in 
these rooms.” 

The cowled monk gave a start and lifted his head. 
*“Madam — ”’ 

‘‘Forbear, Brother Jacinto.’ The tall monk 
stopped him, and continued authoritatively to the 
Duchess: “Madam, be advised and speak with 
more discretion. ‘The matter we come on must have 
a decent hearing.” 

That was no word to use to her. “You say must, 
to me!” 

The Chancellor interposed. “‘Madam, a moment. 
Father, if Her Excellency indicates her feelings to- 
wards your master, I never yet heard that my Lord 
Guilielmo was aught but proud of his reputation.” 

The tall man smiled drily. “‘That’s true. He’s a 
prince and has a prince’s way, in both love and 
war.” 

The Duchess answered him. “Rumour speaks 
more loudly of his gallantry in the alcove than in 
the field. Enough, Chancellor’ — the old man was 
again about to check her — “‘I will deal with this.” 
She faced Geronimo. “You have a message. De- 
liver it, briefly.” 

Geronimo paused a moment, then met her in her 
mood. 

** Briefly, then, my Lord Guilielmo sends you this 
message. He is deeply grieved at your harsh treat- 
ment of his painted presentment, yet not offended, 
as he might well have been. He finds in that a spirit 
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that matches in its quality the wonder of your 
beauty — ” 

She broke in, impatiently: ‘‘In brief — in brief 

“‘In brief, then, he sends us to confess him more 
than ever your slave, your lover ardent and aspiring, 
and makes formal request for your hand in marriage.” 

He stopped there. He well might. The look on 
her face forbade speech from any there. 

She stood motionless for a space, not looking at 
Geronimo, not looking at any one, only regarding, 
it seemed, her hands, clasped loosely together and 
hanging down. After a little while she raised her 
head and spoke, quietly. “Am I indeed sunk to 
this?” 

Geronimo glanced at his fellow monk, in whom 
her words had evoked a sharp little movement. He 
addressed himself, however, to her. 

*“Madam — this is no reception for such a pro- 
posal. My Lord Guilielmo is the son of my Lord 
Malatesta of Missona, last in the line of this branch 
of the great House of Malatesta, a house of con- 
querors, statesmen, men indomitable, all-powerful, 
resistless — ”’ 

She laughed a little. “And on their towering 
triumphs Guilielmo is set as pinnacle. I cannot soar 
so far.””’ She waited a space in thought while the 
three men — three? — watched her in silence. Then 
she spoke, unsmiling, undaunted, the Duchess of 
Siona. 

“Give your lord this answer. To my Lord Mala- 
testa I render tribute and obedience, because I must. 
If in God’s time Guilielmo succeeds his father, I will 
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again render tribute and obedience. But this offer 
of marriage is an insult, a shame put upon me which 
I regard not so much with anger as disgust.” 

The cowled monk lifted his head. “Guard your 
tongue!”’ 

Geronimo swept a placating gesture towards him, 
but again spoke to the Duchess. “‘ Excellency, con- 
sider — ”’ | 

“Not for a moment! The man, cloyed with his 
pleasures, seeking a fresh sensation, dares offer him- 
self to me — why, there’s not a decent peasant girl 
in Aquiloja but should strike him on the mouth for 
the sake of her womanhood if he came near her.” 

This time the man under the cowl could not be 
held back. “‘Come, come, Excellency, a little rea- 
son. Princes claim a certain latitude in matters of 
pleasure.”’ 

‘Let him claim it from those that concede it. I 
spurn him as I spurned his picture. His message 
degrades me. The man, who has gloried from his 
youth in debauchery and the vilest pleasures, is 
seized with a new whim. Decent marriage might 
- provide a new sensation, and so he deigns to select 
me for his proposals.”” She stopped the attempt of 
both monks to interrupt her. ““Enough. You have 
my answer. Take it back to Missona. Get you gone 
to your master. Let me see no more of you and hear 
no more of him.” 

Geronimo sunk his clasped hands deeper into his 
sleeves as he shrugged his shoulders. The other 
monk answered her, hand extended as if to detain 
her. 


GUILIELMO’S OFFER 


“* His message degrades me... . Decent marriage 
might provide a new sensation, and so he deigns 
to select me for his proposals.” 
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**A moment, Excellency. Guilielmo may have 
faults; what man of his virility has not? But, these 
conceded, he has also his dignity to consider, and. 
such an answer as yours might well bring him here, 
not less determined on his purpose, but prepared 
with a different method of wooing.” 

She was coldly contemptuous. “‘A threat? Tell 
him I like his threats better than his compliments.” 

The cowled man swung round to Geronimo. “By 
Heavens, she sets a man aflame!” Back to the 
Duchess, ‘‘Madam, if Guilielmo himself came here 
to court you —”’ 

*“All I have said here I would repeat to his face.” 

The monk threw back his cowl, his head thrust 
forward aggressively, a smile sinister and offensive 
baring his long teeth. 

*“No need — Guilielmo’s here! My greetings and 
my service to you, Duchess. Your hospitality is not 
of the warmest, but I am well pleased with my visit 
here. I heard you were beautiful and my eyes con- 
firm the tale. I pride myself on peculiar knowledge 
of what’s lovely in your sex, and I declare you 
peerless.”’ 

She had turned very pale, and though she gave 
no step back she seemed to withdraw her bosom 
behind the defence of her shoulder, turned in aver- 
sion towards him. Her eye met his unblinking. 

*‘And I declare that if I had never heard of you, 
your face proclaims you vile.” 

Guilielmo laughed, exulting in her anger. “Oh, 
storm! I like this temper. You are a woman of 
penetration, my Beatrice. Virtue and marriage 
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were, indeed, my new whim, but what was whim is 
now set purpose. You'll reject me? You shall ac- 
cept me. I'll break your pride, madam.” 

His smile had gone. His face bore the look of the 
brute who could proceed to violence where threat 
failed. 

“Sir,” broke in the Chancellor, indignant, “‘have 
more manliness!” 

Guilielmo’s gaze, animal, implacable, stared un- 
appeased at her. “I say I’ll break her pride. Oh, 
my proud Beatrice, since you will be froward, you 
shall learn that I can win without wooing. I am not 
Malatesta’s son for nothing.” 

She was undaunted. “‘And I am not Duchess of 
Siona for nothing ... And further, I tell you that 
I would give up my duchy, leave Siona, walk the 
world barefoot, rather than touch your hand. That 
would be my choice.” 

“If you had choice left you.” He gloated over 
her, his face a mixture of malignity and sensual 
pleasure. “Take my meaning plainly —I will have 
you. What I am I am, and my pleasure I take as I 
will. I was not so set on my purpose when I came 
here, but if you had pleaded I might have let it pass. 
But now I will not rest till I take you, fair or foul.” 
Spite of herself the base determination in his manner 
made her wince. He saw it and exulted. “Oh, my 
haughty lady, your pride I’ll break, and when I see 
your tears — 

“Not you nor any other man shall ever see my 
tears.” 

“We ‘ll see — ad they shall be my crowning 
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pleasure.” He stood exulting. She looked at him in 
silence. Loathing almost unbearable forbade her 
speaking. He turned away. “Let us go. Expect 
me soon, sweetheart. Come, Geronimo.”’ 


*“Not crying?” asked the Chancellor anxiously. 

She was standing motionless, her head sunk, her 
hands covering her face. She dropped her hands at 
his enquiry, and he saw her eyes were dry; her lips 
were white, though. 

“T cry? I—I’mill.” She swayed as she spoke. 
He almost put out his hands to steady her. “‘That 
man frightens me — there was such baseness in his 
face.” She shuddered. “Think how he threatened. 
What have I done wrong that I should go in fear of 
such a man as that?” 

**My dear young lady, you may well dread him 
for his baseness and his strength. What follows — 
Forgive me, but let me speak again. This hog sees 
you undefended and so he ventures at you. If not 
for your city’s sake, then for your own, take a 
husband.” 

“T could not.”’ 

“Take a husband—a man to guard and keep 
you safe. Think of what has just passed. That 
brute’s afire...Come, here’s this young Count 
Amati —” 

_ “A husband, for me — that boy!” 

**A cadet of a great house, whose strength and 
‘power impute strength and power to him. Think! 
a gallant young man, attractive, high-spirited, de- 
voted beyond doubt to you —”’ 
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*“Cannot a woman hope to keep herself clean in 
mind and body by her own strength?” 

He answered her with grave finality. ‘‘Not when 
she is Duchess of Siona, an orphan — and you.” 

She gave a little unsteady laugh, put out her hand 
as if seeking something to hold by. 

“Then — at least — find me a man. My strength 
is gone — I give in. I’m a coward. The work’s too 
much, the plotting, the threatening, oh, how base 
they all are!’”’ She looked at him with a strange wild- 
ness in her eyes and her excited tones in which 
hysterics threatened. “I’m a broken woman — 
they ’ve broken me among them. Get me help. Get 
me help —the castle’s a prison. I’m stifling — 
Will no one help me — lift me — carry me out, out 
— into the air —”’ Her words faded off, she dropped 
her hands, swayed. In a moment she would have 
fallen. The Chancellor caught her, endeavouring to 
support her, but the old man’s strength was unequal 
even to that light task. 

A man, limping, yet moving forward swiftly, 
emerging as it seemed from nowhere, took her from 
him roughly, lifted her easily in his arms, spoke to 
him authoritatively. 

**Call her women.” 

He hurried out. 

Pedro moved down the hall slowly, and halted 
by the dais. He lifted his lame leg and rested his 
foot on the second step that led to the throne. In 
his arms the Duchess lay, still, unbreathing, white, 
like a dead woman. He stooped his head and stared 
at the calm face. ' 
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A long minute passed. Still she did not breathe. 
He dropped his ear on to her breast, and as if at the 
touch of his face on her heart she drew shudderingly 
a deep breath. Her eyes opened, widened a little 
as she saw his dark face, blank of all emotion, bend- 
ing over hers. Then she closed her eyes again. 

Some of her ladies ran in, came to him hurriedly. 

Adelaise looked at her mistress, at Pedro. ‘“‘She’s 
fainted. She’s stifling in this castle. Carry her out 
into the air—can you?—are you strong enough?” 

She did not know why at her words he started, 
stared at her. 

Without a word he limped out of the hall; he bore 
the Duchess on his breast — out — into the air — , 


CHAPTER VIII 


Sean to the river, and hard by the 
, wooden bridge, the old bridge, little 
aes used now since Conradi the Duke had 
UNE ee = i built the fine stone bridge a quarter of 

HEY, a mile lower downstream, stood the 
Barge and Boathook. It had once been the abode 
of a grain merchant, whose granaries were now the 
inn’s stables. The bad luck which had persistently 
haunted poor Beppo through life did not forsake 
him when he decided to set up a bush in the dead 
merchant’s empty house. He had a few customers, — 
bargees, porters, and such like,—the merest casual 
custom, not enough, as he remarked, to support a 
flea, though this left unexplained the presence of 
not a few of that species the occasional use of his 
guest-chamber brought to view. With no pluck for 
such enterprise as moving again, he hung on, keep- 
ing a few ducks, pigs, and chickens, and making, 
after all, it is to be supposed, at least a bare living. 
Obviously as cheap a hole as might be for a poor man 
to tarry in, it had been selected by Pedro on his 
first venture into Siona, and as may be remembered 
it had been the host Beppo’s pressure with regard 
to his modest bill that had squeezed the last few 
drops of caution out of Pedro’s communings and 
sent him to the castle and his doom at the hands of 
the Duchess. It occurred to Pedro one day that a 
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certain spare sword of his — not his favourite, but 
yet a good sword — still lay there, presumably safe 
in Beppo’s keeping, and that night, the Count being 
closeted with the Duchess, Pedro flung open the 
crazy door of the Barge and Boathook, and entered 
with an air. 

Beppo turned from his colloquy with his solitary 
customer, a dark-faced, melancholy man, lanky yet 
with a strange appearance of a swelling about his 
middle, and greeted Pedro with a bow and a wel- 
come. 

**Good-evening, sir. I trust your worship is well?” 

**Exceedingly well, good Beppo. A pot of your 
famous wine.” He seated himself on the edge of the 
table, and glanced carelessly at his fellow customer. 
There was nothing about him that recalled to Pedro 
any acquaintanceship, but to his surprise he received 
in return for his good-humoured inspection a scowl 
of the most malignant. He lifted his eyebrows, and 
as if in response his neighbour drew his down still 
farther, and loomed dreadfully at him, timidly yet 
with malice. 

Pedro was astonished. He took from Beppo the 
beaker tendered, and lifted it to his lips with gusto. 
“Your health, host, and the health of this gentleman 
who is good enough to — to smile so amiably at me. 
Your health, friend.”” He waved the pot gracefully. 
“Have we met before, and sworn eternal friendship 
perchance, somehow, somewhere, somewhen, some- 
what?”’. 

The scowling man, unable to scowl any deeper, 
expressed an even deeper resentment at Pedro’s 
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presence by turning away with an air of immense 
dissatisfaction. 

Beppo explained, rather nervously, “This is 
Master Roger, sir, an honest neighbour of mine.” 

*“And what,” queried Pedro, “what is Master 
Roger laughing at?” 

“Sir,” said Master Roger, turning on him with 
sudden heat, “‘sir, you kicked me in the stomach.” 

**Kicked you in the stomach!” Incredulity rang 
in the startled repetition. “‘Kicked you in the — 
you — kicked! — Pray tell me more of this, for by 
your face I could love you well.” 

Master Roger told him more with engaging sim- 
plicity. ‘It was three weeks ago, sir, when we were 
mobbing you. You may remember, sir, when we 
ducked you in the moat the third time, after we had 
stoned and cudgelled you —” 

Pedro’s glance rested on him, polite but puzzled. 
“Stoned, cudgelled, ducked — are you sure? Ah, 
wait, yes. You are right. I now recall the circum- 
stance. Yes, I remember the moat distinctly, as you 
say, Roger. Well, what then?” 

“Well, sir, we had unbound your hands because 
the Duchess had given orders you were not to be 
drowned —”’ 

‘Did she so? Spoil-sport. Go on, Roger.” 

“Well, sir, and then you kicked me violently in 
the stomach.”’ 

Pedro’s face displayed a study of honest unbelief 
allowing itself to be mastered by overwhelming evi- 
dence of the impossible. “Roger! Your news be- 
wilders me. I know not which way to look. Kicked 
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you in the stomach, you — spoilt. your innocent 
fun! There you have me, Roger; there you lay bare 
my secret. My erratic, unstable temper. Roger, if 
you knew the pain I have suffered, for years, in the 
knowledge of this unwholesome weakness of mine, 
my lack of manly control —”’ 

Roger brought the subject back to his own suffer- 
ings. “It hurts most damnably still, sir.” 

Pedro’s concerned glance rested on the evidently 

swathed and bandaged anatomy. ‘“‘An excitement 
of tissue, an irritant inflammation — h’m, some- 
thing must be done about this. Beppo, another pot 
of your famous wine, and we’ll distend the afflicted 
part with a liquid of a soothing and healing nature. 
And draw another pot, Beppo, and come and sit 
with us. You must know, friend Roger, that you 
bring to my mind a certain story about a stomach 
with which I had a nodding acquaintance. There 
lived at Wittenberg at the time of my own stay, too 
many years ago for me to recall with pleasure at this 
distant date, a certain notary who had a pretty 
wife.”’ 
'. Roger, pot in hand, and Beppo, likewise equipped, 
stood in front of Pedro and drank all in. Pedro, dis- 
posed at ease on the corner of the table, foot on 
stool, tankard in hand, pointed his tale with a slight 
occasional movement of the flagon he grasped. 

“This notary had a pretty wife, much too pretty 
for a notary, for men of that profession in my opin- 
ion are not entitled to anything in the shape of a 
wife beyond the merely bearable. Theirs is a cursed 
trade,” he mused. ’ 
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“Pray continue, sir,” pleaded Beppo. Roger’s 
frown relaxed its creases. } 

“You must understand that this lady had the 
reputation of being always a most virtuous wife.” 
Beppo and Roger looked at one another and nodded 
slyly. “‘Next door there lived a certain doctor of 
medicine, a grave and learned man, celebrated alike 
for his learning, the austerity of his life, and an enor- 
mous and protuberant stomach.” 

“Ah, ha!” said Beppo, with profundity. 

_ “You know the story?” queried Pedro. 

“No, sir, but one guesses. Pray, pray continue.” 

Pedro resumed. “‘One day the notary happened 
to return home earlier than his wont, and, hastily 
entering his sitting-room, heard a little movement, 
and saw the curtains by the window fall together 
gently, and yet protrude as though something large 
and round were concealed behind them.” 

He examined the contents of the pot. Beppo and 
Roger waited patiently but eagerly. 

“Thereupon the notary, seized with a sudden fit 
of jealous rage, kicked the protuberance violently 
through the curtain.” 

“The pot-bellied doctor!” burst out Roger and 
Beppo together. 

“You are both as hasty as the notary,” rejoined 
Pedro pensively. “‘It was nobody’s stomach — 
quite the contrary. The notary’s wife, as good and 
faithful a soul as ever breathed, had just gone be- 
hind the window curtain and was leaning forward 
to see if her beloved husband was coming up the 
street.” 
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Master Roger, his ill-treated stomach forgotten, 
looked at Beppo and Beppo at him blankly ques- 
tioning. They were disappointed in the finish of the 
story. Pedro’s face was buried in the flagon. He 
tossed the pot on to the table and addressed Beppo 
gravely. 

“I see I have no skill in telling stories. Well, well, 
what’s doing in the town, Blade Beppo?” 

Beppo looked both serious and knowing. “You 
must know, sir, that grave matters are being spoken 
of — very grave matters.” 

“Such as —?” 

“*Revolutions, sir.” 

*“Never!” 

“Sir, I speak truth. There is talk of a revolution.” 

“What, here?”’ Pedro stood up from the table, 
all aglow. “A revolution you say, here in Siona! — 
Oh, joy! Beppo, you are a magician. You make me 
young again. My back straightens, my wasted 
limbs grow agile again, I renew my youth like the 
eagle. Tell me, tell me, whose happy inspiration. 
My friend for life. Here was I mouldering to my 
grave when this gleam of gold shoots through the 
fogs that smother this tideless existence here. When 
do we start? Is Roger here in it? Embrace me, 
Beppo! Roger, to my arms!” 

Beppo, alarm in every line of him, backed hur- 
riedly away from Pedro’s invitation. Roger slith- 
ered round to the other side of the table. 

“Not so fast, not so fast, sir. I say the thing’s 
being spoken of. You never even ask why.” 

“Why!” ejaculated Pedro; “‘you speak of revolu- 
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tion, and stay to consider why! Who wants a ‘why’ 
to start a revolution? — You start — and there you 
are. Action, action, my doughty Beppo, and re- 
member that all revolutions are blessed things and 
essentially right. Let me lead you. I know all about 
revolutions. I’ve been in three in my time. All 
were failures, and I seem to remember that every 
one was hanged at the finish but I, but, oh, the hap- 
penings, the quaint, the whimsical events! Rise, 
my brave Sionese!”’ 

“For God’s sake, sir —”’ 

“Rise, I say! Throw off your chains! Let us 
bathe the infant liberties of Siona in the blood of 
her tyrants. Fall in, fall in, Beppo, and you, my 
brave Roger! Get swords, get knives, clubs, get — 
anything you fancy, and march boldly down the 
street in my rear and shout to the heavens, ‘Long 
live the Revolution, and down with —’ Let’s see, 
whom is it down with?” | 

Instead of firing his two ‘hearers, Pedro’s address 
seemed to damp any martial ardour that may have 
been there. Roger was at the door, holding it open, 
ready to bolt. Beppo fluttered about the room like 
one of his own long-legged hens. He almost seemed 
to be wringing his hands. 

“For God’s sake, sir,’ he entreated, “‘have dis- 
cretion. We shall have the watch here.” 

“Good!” Pedro grasped his dagger hilt. ‘* We’ll cut 
all their throats, and there we are, gloriously started.” 

Beppo dissented vigorously. “‘Not I, sir. Some 
of them are my best customers. Look at this door, 
sir’? — the inn door was most certainly consider- 
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ably chalked over with those hieroglyphics which 
on inn doors may be supposed to carry a meaning — 
‘near new, sir, and already half full. I had to take 
the old one off — there was no room for a cipher. 
Am I to commit bloody assault on men who owe me 
money?” 

“Certainly,” reflected Pedro; “violence on those 
one owes money to would seem to be the better 
course. But I see the thing drags. What is this 
revolution all about, then?”’ 

“Sir,” said Roger, closing the door, “‘the new 
taxes.” 

“Taxes — what are taxes?” 

**You may not know, sir, but we do,” said Beppo, 
with feeling. “Taxes on wine, wool, windows, 
wheat, oil, maize, millet, flour — taxes on every- 
thing. How am I to live, with prices rising so?” 

“Obviously, follow the fashion, Beppo; put up 
the price of your liquor. Your customers must pay 
more.” , 

“Pay more, sir? They don’t pay me now! Look 
at the door again.” 

Pedro examined the door with a thoughtful air. 
“H’m. The matter’s serious. And yet, Beppo — 
these are your ledgers, I take it? Yes? Then I must 
disclose to you that in revolutions there are cus- 
tomarily fires, and great burnings of doors and such- 
like inflammable things. Horrible thought — Beppo 
meditating over the ashes of his ledgers.”’ 

Beppo looked pained. 

“Or — even worse — the ledgers meditating over 
the ashes of Beppo —” 
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Beppo writhed. ‘‘Don’t, sir, you make me sweat.” 
He was visibly perspiring. “After all, I’m a peace- 
able man, and want but a quiet life.” 

“Or, even,”’ continued Pedro, “‘Mrs. Beppo medi- 
tating over the mingled ashes —” He was inter- 
rupted. For some reason or other the half-dozen 
mangy, thin-ribbed, and flea-bitten mongrels who 
usually hung about Beppo’s hostelry chose to give 
tongue together. High above their row roared an 
enormous voice. 

*“Down, damn you, down! Landlord! Landlord! 
Where’s the host?”” The speaker came thundering 
in and fixed a fiery eye on Beppo. “You — are you 
the landlord? Are you the father of these blasted 
dogs? Are you the begetter of these hounds of hell 
that have no more sense than to bark at an honest 
sailor-man that comes to be robbed of his hard- 
earned gold in this lousy flea-pit of yours? Answer 
me that, now.”’ 

Beppo proffered the soft answer. “Sir, if my 
dogs —”’ 

“Tf, if, if! — and dost thou answer me with ‘ifs’? 
O that I had thee-on my poop deck with room to 
swing arope’send. By the Lord, I’d teach you man- 
ners. What!” — with biting politeness — ‘‘cannot 
a man ask you a civil question but you must try 
your wits on him?” Beppo stood silent and at a 
loss. ‘‘Stir, knave, stir! Poison me, quick. Poison, 
poison, I say!” 

spire, | 

“Poison, I say! A pot of that vile liquor with 
which you wash bowels and brains out of poor 
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ignorant sailor-men when the devil sends them here 
for their undoing.” 

Beppo darted at a cask. 

Beppo’s new customer was a white-haired, gigan- 
tic man, giant in height, girth, ponderous paunch, 
breadth of shoulders, length of legs and arms, circle 
of neck, stretch of mouth — in fact, in every meas- 
urement. And his voice was most gigantic of all 
about him. A deeply reddened face and neck, 
thickly bearded, completed him with a promise of 
good-natured truculence, and his small, fiery eyes, 
twinkling everywhere, were the sort that missed 
nothing. 

Behind him came a man of strongly contrasted 
type, a Jew at a glance, thin, tall, stooping, aged, 
hook-nosed, slit-eyed, venerable, in black gabardine 
under his grey cloak, his head covered with the cus- 
tomary close-fitting skull-cap. 

With respect in his manner the giant pulled for- 
ward a seat for the Jew, then flung his own hat and 
great cloak on to the table on which Pedro was sit- 
ting. As he did so he caught sight of Pedro. He 
stood still a moment, then with a mighty stride he 
clasped him fervently to his bosom ‘and kissed him 
resoundingly on both cheeks. 

“Pedro! Of all men, Pedro! My lucky day — I 
knew it! Tell me, what brings ye here in Siona?”’ 

Pedro drew a long breath, ascertained that his 
ribs had suffered no disarrangement from the ec- 
stasy of his questioner’s embrace, and answered him 
friendly enough. 

“Folly and fancy, my Jacko.” 
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“Princely guides for a blade! And where met we 
last? Aleppo? Ha? And five, six, nay, Sane year 
ago. ‘Time wags away, lad.” 

*“You’re as young as ever, Fat Jack.” 

‘Liar — but my heart’s still merry. Oh, lad! — 
and to think we meet here!”’ 

“Will you drink?” 

“Will I what? Is this a church? Oh, lad, meeting 
you here, to think of it, to think of it! Messer 
Shimei, ”’ — he turned to the Jew, — “the very man 
I spoke of. Give me a moment. Pedro, chuck,” he 
went on, dropping his voice wonderfully, “‘that’s 
my owner. Shimei of Tortolo. Never mind his curly 
nose; he’s a good sort and the richest trader in 
Italy outside Venice, and here’s luck to him for it” 
— he dipped his nose in the tankard Beppo held out 
to him — “and to me, that’s the finest skipper from 
here to Bristol town, and to you, that’s the lad of 
all lads from Smyrna to Norroway.” He finished 
the pot, tossed it to Beppo. ‘‘ More of the same sort,” 
he commanded. 

**And what’s your business here?” asked Pedro. 

‘Lord, lad, we trade here. We ship wool in the 
fleece from England, weave it and dye it here and 
take it back again. And you — oh, lad, to think of 
it — and now, too, at all times.” He looked with a 
blousy fondness at Pedro, wagged his head archly. 
*‘Had heard of ye, man. I meant to get word to ye 
up at the castle. Ducked ye here, did n’t they?” 

His smile changed its character as Pedro’s eyes, 
fixed on his, slowly enlarged their pupils till they. 
seemed like black wells in which even a giant like 
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this might find death by drowning. There was an 
awkward little silence before Pedro spoke, amiably 
enough. ‘Well, Fat Jack, what’s the business?” — 

Fat Jack looked him over consideringly; then, 
“Pedro, wait here a minute.” He dodged away. 
From the other side of the room came the booming 
of a prolonged whisper into the ear of the Jew. From 
time to time the Jew’s narrow-slitted eyes glanced 
at Pedro. The whisper ceased. Fat Jack beckoned 
Pedro over. Again a cool, appraising eye went over 
him. 

“Pedro,” said the giant, “‘sooner or later I meant 
to get word with ye, and since we meet here ’t is 
something more than chance. Messer Shimei, my 
friend Pedro is a man with a headpiece.” 

The Jew surveyed him with interest. ‘‘ You lodge 
actually within the castle itself?” 

ay oa 

“Then, young sir, there may possibly be a very 
profitable occupation for you shortly.” 

Pedro eyed him coolly. ‘‘What’s the occupation 
— and the profit?” 

The Jew looked enquiringly at Fat Jack, “I may 
speak, Bartizan?”’ 

*“Aye, sir, trust me. I know this man. Pedro, 
Messer Shimei, you must know, has a business in 
hand here in Siona —”’ 

*What’s your business, Jew?”’ 

“Why, in the main, my business is simple. I am 
a trader here. I ship from Tortolo wine, olives, figs, 
dyes, oil, silk, cotton, wool, flax, and so on. But 
mainly I’m in the wool trade, weaving and dyeing, 
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and well content to handle that in future and no 
more. But as matters stand that business is now no 
business at all, for I am at a standstill.” 

“'Trade’s dead, Pedro,”’ Fat Jack explained. 

*“My wool trade is dying, signor. It is overtaxed, 
the profit’s gone. I have visited the castle, seen the 
Chancellor, explained matters, begged for reasonable 
consideration, all to no purpose. On every bale of 
wool they put such ruinous impost that I cannot 
dispose of my finished goods at a profit.” 

“The Chancellor’s an old fool, and the Duchess 
won't see us.” 

“The Duchess is a young and foolish woman, too 
proud to learn a little about the thing her state de- 
pends on.” 

““What’s that?” asked Pedro. There was an 
impressiveness about the grave, slow speech, the 
venerable head with its thin, white locks straggling 
from under the skull-cap, the half-closed eyes, coldly 
calculating. 

“Trade, young sir. They are spenders, these 
princes, and we are getters, we traders. They wield 
power over us, yet we hold them in our hands. 
Here’s this young lady thinks it sufficient to name 
the sum my trade must pay, and leaves me to work 
the one miracle this world will never see — a trade 
carried on without profit.” 

“She brings us to ruin, Pedro.” 

“Not so fast, Bartizan. She brings me to great 
difficulty, from which there is more than one way 
out, but all troublesome. One is being discussed — 
I don’t say it will be adopted — but — you lodge in 
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the castle, you say? Now, tell me, you know where 
the Duchess sleeps?” 

Pedro pricked his ears up. What was here? He 
surveyed the Jew, and saw now in the poise of the 
head, the power, the intelligence of the aged face, a 
something of mastery that appealed to him. 

“T know her room.” 

“Ts it guarded at nights?”’ 

ee Why?” 

*‘Give me information first.” 

Pedro considered. He was impatient at this ques- 
tioning which left him still completely in the dark. 
But plainly no small matter lay here. The Jew was 
scarcely a man to be cajoled into talking. Com- 
plaisance then; give him information and keep eyes 
and ears open. 

“The room is not guarded. I believe her ladies 
sleep each in turn in the room with her.”’ 

“Ah!” The Jew remained silent, his eyes on 
Pedro, and doubtless, as Pedro’s brain was busy at 
work summing his man up, so doubtless he himself 
was being appraised silently. 

“Captain Bartizan,”’ said the Jew, “if your friend 
has time on his hands this evening, he might well 
remain here. We can talk later. You may open 
something of the matter to him, but understand, 
my young friend,’ — he smiled delicately at Pedro, 
— “nothing you hear from my worthy sea-captain 
comes from me. I take no responsibility — yet. 
Suggestions are made —I consider them, that is all.” 
He rose, inclined his dignified head to Pedro, and 
left the room. 
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Beppo, waiting, led him out; his footsteps sounded 
lightly momentarily in the room above: 

Pedro turned amusedly to Bartizan. “‘What’s all 
this?” 

Fat Jack became huskily explanatory. “‘There’s 
rare game afoot, lad. It’s come to this. Shimei’s got 
to shift his trade — after working it up here for ten 
years, mark ye—to Florence, Pisa, Genoa, any- 
where, or else —” 

“Or else —” 

“Or else shift the Duchess!” 

Oh, ho! It was out. Pedro felt a thrill run through 
him. He had interpreted that face rightly. Large, 
large the view those narrow Semitic eyes could take. 
Room for bold plans in the bald forehead. His heart 
gave an eager thump under his doublet. 

Fat Jack sensed his winged interest. 

“See you, the city’s rife with ill-feeling. The 
guilds are crying out for a man to rule them, and 
the man’s come.”’ 

“Name?” 

“‘Are ye secret, now, Pedro, — between man and 
man, secret?”’ 

“Secret? Yes.” 

“Gonzalo.” 

“Gonzalo?” 

“The Duchess’s uncle. D’ ye know him?” 

“I know of him.” 

““There’s been pretty parleying and pulling of 
strings for a long time now, and things are ripening. 
You'll see Siona standing on its head before the 
summer’s over.” 
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Pedro was tingling. Ah, ha, she was coming down, 
then, was she? This proud lady was to be humbled, 
the net was weaving for her. 

*“What’s your Shimei to do with it?”’ 

*‘Shimei finds the money — if he thinks fit — and 
he’s hanging in the wind. See how we stand. Re- 
volts cost money,— payments here, payments 
there, this man and that to bring over, — and when 
the business is done there will be payment to Mala- 
testa — he’ll come hungry, you may wager.” 

“Well?” 

“Gonzalo invites us to find the money. The 
money’s there, under Shimei’s fist, and it will take a 
better man than Gonzalo to lift the weight of that 
fist off the cash till Shimei’s satisfied.” 

“What does he want?” 

“A man!” Fat Jack laid a heavy hand on Pedro’s 
shoulder. “A man, lad. And that’s what Gonzalo 
will never be. Now see you. Gonzalo has a head on 
him; he’ll do well, once he’s safely seated here; but 
what of the fighting? There’ll be fighting, save you, 
yes, we know that. Plenty will stand by the Duch- 
ess.” He broke off. At the door of the inn a man 
appeared, a cloak not only about his person, but 
about his head. Little of his face was to be seen. He 
entered hesitatingly. Bartizan at once crossed to 
him, spoke in a whisper. A trifling parley, then Fat 
Jack, with a look at Pedro, led the newcomer across 
the room and out through the door which five min- 
utes before had closed behind the Jew. In a minute 
he returned. 

“Gonzalo,” he whispered. ‘‘He’s with Shimei 
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now. His own house is watched; they say the 
Duchess has her eyes open, and the man’s got the 
heart of a hare.” 

‘Well, go on.” 

‘““Now, see us at a standstill, Gonzalo pressing, 
Shimei well content to see the thing put through, 
and yet —the right man lacking. Shimei’s right; 
must have the man. And then, I hear of you. Lord, 
how I jumped! The one man, the one man!” 

*“What’s to be done?” 

**Stick Gonzalo in the Duchess’s chair here. Shove 
him in like a bag of wool. We can give you a rare 
crew for the job. We’ll send them up from Tortolo; 
we’ve picked up a rare gang quietly there already. 
Frenchmen, Greeks, Flemings, and good sound Eng- 
lishmen — what a crew! But with you to handle 
them you'll have the whole business over inside 
three days. You know the holes in the wall?” 

“*Aye.” : 

“They ’ll come up from Tortolo in the night, rush 
the city before dawn, and with luck you may sweep 
the castle before the alarm gets there. If not, lay 
siege — or come to that, you'll have had time to 
make all arrangements for getting them in. It’s a 
matter of money, and once Shimei weighs you up 
he'll let you have all that’s wanted. Pedro, you’re a 
made man!” Fat Jack’s little eyes sparkled with a 
genuine friendly interest. “‘Gonzalo’s upstairs with 
Shimei. Drive your bargain with them both. Make 
them pay; make them pay, lad!” 

Pedro was staring through Fat Jack’s fat carcass. 
; All through this talk his heart had been thumping 
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furiously. To Fat Jack Bartizan’s plan he scarcely 
listened. Very possibly it was good. It did not 
matter. He could trust himself to make another if 
necessary. Here were to be fighting men at his dis- 
- posal, money to back them, and a free hand. Heay- 
ens! what a chance! 

The blood rushed to his head. He was giddy with 
the surge of thoughts, the ecstasy of the savour of 
the magic draught fate was pouring out for him to 
drain. Swift as lightning images flashed through his 
mind, and miraculously he apprehended them and 
shivered at their implication. That first meeting in 
her hall, her judgment, the mobbing, the moat — 
he almost groaned aloud at that picture, and that 
memory of her face, pitiless, looking down from her 
platform to where he lifted dying eyes to her from 
the reek of the moat — it was unbearable. 

And now, all his hate had longed for was being 
heaped up, like a treasure in some secret cave, for 
his delight. He would strike her power from her, he 
would bend her down, down — O God! how low he 
would bring her! Not even her gigantic pride should 
sustain the humiliation he would heap on her. He 
would — he would —oh, unbearable as yet, to 
probe into the ecstasy of his triumph. When brain 
and heart were steadier, cooler, better poised, he 
would think out the run of things. Only now, let’s 
clinch matters. Upstairs, under a black skull-cap, 
there pulsed a brain that he knew instinctively had 
approved him for the post Bartizan had described 
and would utilise him. Utilise him, Pedro! He 
laughed to himself. Go on, Jew. Here I am, the 
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sharp tool you look for. Pick me up, use me — How 
long before you find the tool’s alive and working its 
own will, with you for a lever? He stood up. 

“Where are they both?” 

“Upstairs, conferring on money.” 

“Let me see them.” He was abrupt, commanding. 

Bartizan made no question.. He thought a mo- 
ment; then, “‘We’ll go up,” he said, and led the way. 

The room was a bedroom. Shimei, living at 
Tortolo, had no mind at his age to journey there 
from Siona at that hour. He sat in a chair by the 
bed. Opposite him Gonzalo was installed, his cloak 
laid aside. 

“Who is this?” asked Gonzalo, peering. 

“The man of whom I spoke — a man who may 
prove of more than common service.” 

“How?” 

**He is a man well known to my captain here as 
of more than common ability —” 

**More than common, more than common, Messer 
Shimei!” broke in Bartizan; “I said something 
more than that.” 

Gonzalo stopped the sailor. 

“Enough. Let us get on, Jew.” 

Shimei bowed, and turned to Pedro. “You say 
you lodge in the castle, and you know the room 
where she sleeps.”’ 

esi?’ 

*“Could you get there?” 

**For what purpose?” 

“That you shall know. Could you obtaik en- 
trance, secretly?” 
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**At night, I take it?” 

iy ese 

“It could be done.” 

“You say she has another woman sleeping in the 
room?” 

“Yen.” 

“H’m.” Shimei pondered. 

“You'll never manage it,”’ said Gonzalo. 

“Wait. Let’s be plainer with our friend here. 
Signor, I ask you, could you make way to that 
room, at night, and take with you, say, three?”’ 

He looked at Gonzalo. The other shook his head. 

**I do not approve.” 

*“Three, or maybe four —”’ 

Pedro struck in. “‘What’s to be done? I’ll settle 
the number.” 

The Jew looked Pedro over again thoughtfully. 

Bartizan put in, “‘Tell him, sir, and take his 
advice.” 

“Very well. You” —to Pedro — “go by night 
to the Duchess’s room, with whatever men you 
judge needed; you seize, without noise, as you see 
yourself will be necessary, the person of the Duchess, 
keep her quiet by what means you choose, get her 
away out of the castle —” 

“There’s a guard.” Pedro’s heart was beating 
fast. He was all tingling with interest. Here was a 
plot, indeed, born of a brain belonging neither to 
fool nor coward. Whose — Gonzalo’s? Pedro looked 
him over, and doubted. The Jew was speaking. 

“That is one of your difficulties, but with money 
—and money would be at your disposal — that 
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should be arranged. If not, you would have to 
arrange to force a passage. I understand you to be 
a man able to undertake such an enterprise.” 

Pedro nodded. ‘‘I bring her out of the castle. 
What then?” 

“Get her down to the river. We'll have a barge 
there. We’ll bestow her safely, get her down to 
Tortolo —”’ 

“On ship there, Pedro, lad,” said Fat Jack, ‘‘and 
when she next sets foot ashore ’tis at Venice, and 
she may whistle for her duchy again. Signor Gon- 
zalo here will have had all snug in hand for a month, 
and will never budge for twenty Duchesses of 
Siona.”’ | 

**T leave her on the barge?”’ 

**We’ll take her out of your hands there. All’s to 
be arranged beforehand — the night, the very hour. 
Our men from Tortolo will be coming up at the same 
time. You join them and take over command, and 
town and castle are to be rushed by dawn.” 

Pedro stood considering. “Sit down, signor,” 
said Shimei politely. 

Pedro beckoned the Jew to be silent, and, turning 
his back on all the three, began to move restlessly 
about the room, pausing now and then abruptly. 
His thoughts were rushing like a mountain torrent 
in flood, yet among them all something, the essen- 
tial Pedro, moved sure, cool, packing into sequence 
one by one the moves forecast of this enticing 
enterprise. His heart swelled within him. All the 
joy he had felt downstairs linked itself with this 
scheme of action, action, action. 
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It was a desperate business, but it appealed, it 
called, it clamoured to him for acceptance. He 
would want four men at least: probably must bring 
them in from outside. The business in the Duchess’s 
room he knew might well bring them all to the gal- 
lows —a single scream would fetch death in on 
them. Supposing both women quieted and helpless, 
they had still to be got out, through the castle, a 
long business that — no, he’d use the garden, so to 
the stables, and through the yard. He remembered 
a little door that opened through the wall above 
the moat — a raft could be fashioned — he’d man- 
age it. But the guard. Well, that could be managed 
too, given time. He was to sort out the guard — he 
saw himself, companionable, open-handed, dropping 
casually into the guardroom, holding desultory 
chat with here and there a man, till he had picked 
on one, more maybe, properly bribable. By luck 
he might find his four men for the work in the bed- 
room among the very guard itself. The thing was 
simplifying. It wanted only money and resolution. 
Shimei the Jew stood for the money. And resolu- 
tion? He felt the veins swell in his temples as muscle 
and nerve throughout his body strained in passion- 
ate answer to his unspoken question. He turned to 
Shimei. 

“Tt might be done,”’ he said. 

— “Will you do it?” asked the Jew. 

Pedro hesitated. There sprang in him a sudden 
fierce questioning. He swept it aside. It leapt at 
him again like a wolf at his throat, gripped him, 
held him — like a wolf he fought it, on his forehead 
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the sweat started. He struck his hands together 
passionately — 

In another second a “yes”’ he would have stood 
by would have been uttered. It pleased fate to let 
Gonzalo speak. 

‘My friend,” said Gonzalo, “‘I see your hesita- 
tion. I understand it. I myself am not in favour of 
this scheme.” 

“My Lord —” began Shimei. 

‘Quiet, now, my good Shimei. I am speaking. 
You, young man; I see the difficulties of this plan 
make you hesitate, as they make me — better be 
frank, good Shimei — disfavour the whole idea. Let 
us be simpler.”’. 

Pedro waited. 

*‘Risks utterly unnecessary would be run. Three 
or four men, at least, you must take with you into 
the room. Each man represents the possibility of 
betrayal or weakness at the moment. You bribe the 
guard — how many? God knows. Again, possible 
betrayal. You take the two women down to the 
river — more danger. Barge to Tortolo — six good 
hours, with none of us knowing how things are 
faring with her and treachery always possibly at 
work. And then the chances of the high seas, be- 
tween Tortolo and Venice.” 

**My Lord,” Shimei interposed, “‘all this is grant- 
ed, but the other — no, I tell you, no.” 

“Wait, Shimei. This is my business. Let’s come 
to my plan.”’ 

Bartizan shrugged his shoulders. Shimei settled 
down uncomfortably and obstinately in his chair 
and shielded his eyes with his hands. 
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“Now,” said Gonzalo softly, “‘you say you know 
the Duchess’s room. Good. You can get there. 
Good. By night secretly. Good again. What more?”’ 

Pedro, suddenly stiffening, waited for the actual 
word. 

Gonzalo licked his dry lips. His eyes held Pedro’s. 

“You wear a knife,’’ he said. 

There was silence. Gonzalo had his eyes on 
Pedro’s face. Shimei, lying back in his chair, had 
covered his face wearily while Gonzalo spoke. Now 
he dropped his hands and looked at Pedro. Bartizan 
never took his eyes off him. Pedro still looked at 
Gonzalo. 

Gonzalo, placing his hands on the arms of his 
chair, slowly levered himself out of it, slid back be- 
side it. Shimei leant forward, a hand extended, Bar- 
tizan leant nearer — 

All three men had seen the change in Pedro’s 
face... 

Like a flash Fat Jack was at him from behind, 
gripped him, arm and waist. For all his years and 
his grossness a hand, a foot, an eye, as quick as 
Pedro’s own, worked there. Pedro’s knife was out, 
his face a hell. Gonzalo backed behind the chair. 
Shimei stood up trembling, Bartizan held his man 
in a grip that even Pedro’s writhing body could not 
shake off. He wrenched, wrenched, wrenched — 
still Bartizan grappled. Pedro writhed round, up 
went the dagger. ‘‘No, no, Pedro, lad!” panted the 
Englishman, and held on gallantly. Pedro, trem- 
bling, shaking, racked with immeasurable rage, 
found his tongue. “‘Who’s he — who’s he, I say, 
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that offers me a price for murder? Damn you, 
Bartizan, damn you all! Let me go, Jack, or you 
shall have it.’’ He struck passionately with the 
knife-hilt at the hand round his waist that gripped 
his belt. It bled, but held. The sailor was a man, 
too. Gonzalo opened the door, white-faced and 
vengeful; Pedro made one last effort to reach him. 
“Wait, wait!’ he commanded. “Is your old throat 
made of stuff so tough that my knife’s edge should 
turn on it?” 

Gonzalo had the door open now. He turned a bit- 
ter face to the Jew. “So much for your discretion! 
Fine helpers you find me! I’ll let this business be.” 

The door slammed. His unsteady footsteps pelted 
down the stairs. 

Fat Jack released his man and sucked the back of 
his bleeding hand. Shimei sat trembling. Pedro 
looked at them both, still fingering the knife. 

Bartizan gentled him. “‘Steady, Pedro, lad.” 

“You!” He made a frightful effort and snapped 
the knife back into its sheath. He sat down in 
Gonzalo’s chair, head in hands, glaring at the other 
two. They waited, not venturing to speak. He gave 
a little groan. “‘Good God, to what am I sunk that 
I should sell myself to such employment?” 

Shimei ventured to speak. “No plan of mine, 
young sir.” | 

**Silence!”’ He buried his face in his arms on the 
table. 

The danger evaporated from the air. Here was 
now more the madness of melancholy than of rage. 
Shimei could speak more freely. 
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‘Captain Bartizan, you have done me little good. 
This friend of yours is a madman. If his tongue and 
his temper run free like this, my head’s none too 
safe in Siona.”’ 

Bartizan motioned him to be silent. 

In a minute or so Pedro looked up. The gloom of 
mingled rage and despair had cleared. He was al- 
most smiling. 

‘Listen to me, friend Shimei,”’ he observed am- 
icably. ‘Tell me plainer what your aim is in Siona.”’ 

‘“*Sir,” answered the Jew, “‘in a word — trade. I 
wish no harm to the Duchess — I had already told 
Gonzalo I would have nothing to do with murder. 
But — my trade must go on.” 

“You were willing to back Gonzalo with your 
money?” 

**T have no love for Gonzalo, nor any great belief 
in him. But once put him in power here, I myself 
would contrive to steer affairs, though he might 
show himself at the helm.” 

Pedro rose. “Jew, let be. You say you are from 
Tortolo. Where can I find you there?” 

** Ask in the town, or on the quays. All know me.”’ 

“Then expect me, soon or late. Let Gonzalo 
sweat. There may be other plans, another man.” 

“You could tell more?” suggested the Jew. 

“Let be. Sooner or later I may come to you.” 

The Jew looked him over hard. ‘‘ When you will, 
signor. For the right man and the right plan money 
could be found.” He considered. “To any man — 
say yourself, young sir — who should bring me in 
touch with any plan that will make the run of my 
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trade easier I shall be properly grateful.” He felt 
in the pouch at his belt, fumbled, pulled out a 
smaller bag, slid it into Pedro’s hand. Pedro bal- 
anced it, thoughtfully. “‘Take it,” said Shimei. “I 
can reward liberally. I see in you a man I can use 
profitably, I think.” 

Pedro cocked his eye at him queerly and tucked 
the purse up his left sleeve. “‘Shimei, you bind me 
to you. I shall not forget. Good-night. Good-night, 
Jack.” 

*Good-night,” they both answered. 

Pedro went downstairs. 

Beppo was not in the room there. The door was 
open. He laid a crown on the cask in the corner and 
went out. 

Passing under the archway leading to the stables 
were Beppo, leading a horse, and a second man, evi- 
dently the horse’s rider, cloaked. A voluminous 
cloak. It seemed to give a touch of furtiveness to 
its wearer’s shoulders. 

Pedro called to the host, “On the cask, Beppo!” 

“TI thank your worship. Good-night.” 

**Good-night.”” 

Off he went, along the quay in the dark. His mer- 
curial spirits were now soaring again. The evening 
had been all to the good. It had brought him in 
touch with Shimei. That acquaintance he would 
utilise; how, trust him to discover. Already his 
brain was at work, schemes began to float through 
his mind. | 

Suddenly he stopped.. Who was the man just 
arrived at the inn? He laughed quietly to himself 
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as he recognised the queer, inconsequential action 
of his mind. What could it possibly matter who 
the man was? He chuckled. It was, he knew, typi- 
cal of him to switch suddenly on a matter trivial 
and tear it inside out with a ferocious energy of 
curiosity which he himself, afterwards, could but 
laugh at. He dismissed the thought and walked 
ORs dn 

Who was the man at the inn? 

The question again. He was almost annoyed. He 
knew himself. He knew that once this question 
stuck in his mind it would insist on being satisfied. 
It was capable of making him turn round, retrace 
_ his steps, forego the bed he was fully ready for, and 
devote an hour, the night if necessary, to satisfying 
a curiosity of absolutely no value. Well, no non- 
sense of that kind to-night. Bed for him. He walked 
on. 

Who was the man at the inn? 

He stopped again, exasperated, made an effort to 
walk on again, gave it up and walked back to the 
Barge and Boathook, cursing his stupidity as he 
went. 


CHAPTER IX 


=4HE stranger sat by the table, legs 
2 crossed comfortably, his hat on the 
%&¢ floor beside him, a flagon of wine to 
es his hand, his cloak loosened and 
© thrown back. Before him stood the 
obsequious Beppo. From the stranger emanated 
that air that Beppo loved — a cheerful friendliness, 
a camaraderie, rough but honest, crude but com- 
municative, simple, straightforward, to Beppo an 
invitation towards colloquy not to be resisted. At 
the crack of the door the eye, the quizzing, piercing, 
investigating eye of Pedro strained at the stranger, 
and Pedro’s brain began to whirr, estimating, con- 
sidering — Where? Who? What? When? Why? 
How? — Not long ago. Not far away. Hark, he’s 
speaking — any help from his voice? Difficult even 
for Pedro’s quick ears to catch the words, but the 
accent, the burr, carried across the room. Lom- 
bardy lived in that speech. Lombardy — who from 
Lombardy? No one that fitted. Was it all a myth? 
Ha — the stranger turned to pick up his hat from 
the floor to fling it on the table. For a second Pedro 
got a glimpse of him in something less than profile, 
just the line of his cheek seen over his shoulder, edge 
of eye-socket, tip of bulbous nose, projecting ear — 
in a flash he had his man! 
He took his eye away from the crack of the door, 
and stood motionless in the dark. The sky to which 
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his face was turned was brilliant with a myriad 
stars, but he saw never one of them. His eyes nar- 
rowed to slits as he stood, thinking, thinking. 

Why was he here? Why in Siona at all? Why at 
this place, this inn, ramshackle, disreputable, at 
this hour? Let’s put ourselves in his place. He 
serves — we know whom he serves. It’s late. He 
comes — comes? Is sent? Let us presume, sent; 
and cloaked not so much from the weather as from 
observation. Pedro recalled that first impression of 
furtiveness. Secrecy then. Comes, riding, sent by 
we know whom, from we know where, late at night, 
secretly. 

So far, so good. Now, what next? His horse is in 
the stables. We'll take a look at that. 

Round the inn to the yard in the rear, moving 
swiftly but noiselessly, a shadow among the shad- 
ows. Here we are—here’s the door — locked! 
Keys? — A feel of the lock in the dark. A large 
keyhole this. Beppo wears a bunch of keys at his 
belt, but Pedro recalls none to fit a hole this size. 
Try the kitchen by the back door. Lighted — ten- 
anted. Madam Beppo in a chair by the fire, and 
asleep, God bless her! In we go, noiselessly. There’s 
the bunch, hanging on a nail by the fireplace, just 
by madam’s hand. Gently, Pedro; quietly, lad. 
He’s out in the dark again, the keys in his hand. 
The second key tried proves to be the one; the door 
of the stable opens. Room for twenty horses here, 
but trade’s bad with Beppo. Only one nag in all the 
stalls. It’s dark. The steed gives a toss of his head 
and a snort as a hand takes his mane, and another 
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feels his nose, his back and sides. Enough. The 
saddle’s still on, the girth’s tight. The man’s for 
the road again, shortly. 

Now, what does it all mean? Is it worth puzzling 
one’s brains over in this fashion? After all, the 
explanation quite possibly is exactly what the facts 
suggest. He’s come from, or going on, a journey. 
Why not? He’s tired; he wants a rest, a drink, his 
horse a feed. Why not? He will be getting on in, 
say, an hour; no need to off-saddle; there you are — 
plain as a pikestaff, and only a fool would go poking 
his nose below the surface of a pool so shallow. 
Quite so — but we’re obstinate. We are the devil to 
drive when once we get an idea into our head. Not 
for nothing do questions insistent present them- 
selves to us disturbingly. What if the logic of the 
situation directs the abandoning of all further spec- 
ulation, counsels, in fact, the obvious bed? We have 
our instincts, and we prefer to go a little farther. 

Madam’s still asleep. The keys repose again by 
the fireside. The kitchen door closes. Back we go, 
slowly pacing towards the inn door, turning these 
few facts over, avoiding conclusion. We’ll reach it, 
but all in good time. Feel our way a little farther 
first. We’ll pass the time o’ day — the merest des- 
ultory chat. Very possibly, after all, nothing in 
the whole affair — but just on the chance — In, 
Pedro, and test your tongue. He pushes open the 
door and enters expansively, a replica of the Pedro 
who entered that same door in that same manner 
an hour or so ago. He opens in much the same key. 

““Good-evening, Beppo. A pot of your famous 
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wine.” Beppo turns to him, pardonably a little 
astonished. His mouth opens in obvious question. 
Pedro forestalls him. “Yes, I thank you, my honour 
is well, very well. Not as well as perhaps I deserve 
to be, but still, very well. No words, my good 
Beppo, but the wine.” He threw his hat on the 
table, nodded with casual ease at the stranger, 
dragged a seat forward and sat by the table. 

Beppo, silenced, filled a second flagon at the cask. 
The stranger took a pull from his own flagon. 
Pedro, staring at nothing in particular, felt himself 
being eyed all over. Exactly what aspect he pre- 
sented he could not decide, but he trusted that it 
was that of cheerful friendliness, camaraderie, rough 
but honest, crude but communicative, simple, 
straightforward — in so many words, the stranger’s 
counterpart. | 

Beppo placed the flagon at Pedro’s elbow. His 
big, flapping mouth opened to emit the sloppy over- 
flow of loquacity by this time accumulated within 
him. Just for a tenth of a second Pedro’s eye rested 
on him. Something undefinable in the glance froze 
Beppo, pinched his lips, sealed up his flood-gates. 
Talk, the friendly, amiable chat he had looked for- 
ward to, suddenly became out of the question. He 
retired distressed, wordless, and with a sense of 
grievance. 

At another table sat the only other customers 
in the inn, two of the baser sort gabbling boozily 
over their pots. How it was done is too intricate a 
matter for description. Pedro’s back was turned to 
them, but something in the poise of his shoulders, 
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almost a setting of his ears, seemed to emphasise 
the vague sense of discomfort they first sensed in 
Beppo’s countenance. They finished their liquor, 
paid, and went out with an air of relief. The 
stranger, Pedro, and Beppo had the dirty room to 
themselves. 

Pedro drank leisurely. So did the stranger. The 
eyes of the two men drifted casually across one an- 
other above the rims of their respective pots. 

Pedro spoke. 

“Your health, friend.” 

‘Health, signor. Confoundedly dark outside.” 

He’ll talk. Good. 

**A rough road, too, from Missona.” | 

**Missona — oh, aye, I dare say.” 

Quite a reasonable answer. Why does instinct 
persist in suggesting that the man’s lying? 

*What’s doing there?” 

**At Missona? Why, you know as much as I do. 
I’m from Tortolo myself.”’ 

He’s playing slippery. Well, slip him a test. 
*You’re a Tortolese, signor?”’ 

aes 

Quite simple, and a round lie — that much we 
know. 

Pedro eyed him. Any need to wait, to play this 
man further? He regarded the tough but gross body 
up and down, marked the crude and common sprawl 
of the limbs, the coarse, blunt features, small eyes, 
vulgar nose. Pshaw! No need for subtlety here. At 
him, point-blank. He leant on the table, eyed the 
stranger meditatively. 
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“You liar,’ he remarked pleasantly. 

The stranger stared with a sudden checking of his 
breath as though he had received the cold slap of a 
pail of water in his face. He pulled his feet under 
him, leant forward in his turn, his face flushing, his 
left hand clenched on the table, his right hand check- 
ing itself in the act of slipping across to his sword-hilt. 

“I’m no pothouse bully, look you, or I might 
teach you manners. I say I’m from Tortolo.” 

“TI heard you.” Pedro beamed at him. “‘I heard 
you, my friend, and I remarked in my turn that you 
are a liar.” 

The stranger’s right shoulder shrank inward to- 
wards his ribs. Plainly under the table his right hand 
had now crossed and grasped his sword-hilt. A vein 
in his neck throbbed. Pedro felt a quick and thor- 
ough contempt for him. The fellow could not keep 
his temper. Pedro, you will have noted, was ever 
urbanity itself. Sure of his distance, his feet well 
under him, ready for a swift rise and spring back- 
wards if necessary, Pedro continued pleasantly. 

“Let me give you the facts. You come from 
Missona, your name’s Bartoldi, and you serve —”’ 

“The devil!” The stranger sat back in his chair 
and stared. 

“You know best,’ Pedro answered him; “but 
there you have the facts.” 

The stranger looked ugly. His mouth dropped 
open, plainly evidencing the indecision of his mind, 
then gripped firm enough as he leant forward, his 
wrath, still partly kept in hand, nevertheless show- 
ing itself in both word and tone. ’ 
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“I’ve known a man, as pestilentially clever as you 
are, run up against a point on a dark night like this, 
on his way home from just such an inn as this —” 

Pedro interrupted him smilingly. “And I’ve 
known a man, just as stupid as you, carried out 
from just such an inn as this, on this sort of night, 
and sent into twenty foot of water with a cobble- 
stone round his neck. Twenty?” he reflected, mus- 
ingly — “‘nearer thirty, I should say, the river, just 
under the quay here.” 

The stranger pushed back his chair and rose. 
“What the devil do you want?” he ejaculated. “I 
seek no quarrel with you.” 

“Who speaks of quarrelling?’’ enquired Pedro, 
his voice of the pleasantest. “Come, signor, sit and 
drink, sit and drink. But, as between man and man, 
your name’s Bartoldi?” 

The stranger sat down, not comfortably. Plainly 
no great swimmer in a stream of speculation, rather 
a man who liked to feel bottom with his feet while 
yet his head was above water. 

“Well, Bartoldi, if you like,”’ he vouchsafed. 

“And what business in Siona, Bartoldi, my 
friend?” 

“I’m on a journey, I want rest, I come into a 
wineshop.”’ 

Precisely. The obvious explanation, and easily 
true. And yet, as palpably, a lie. His face showed it. 
The best the poor man could do, no doubt, but once 
again, no need for subtlety here. Strike straight in 
at him — he’s got no guard. 

“Bah! Bartoldi comes from Missona — is sent 
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from Missona, after dark. His horse is still saddled. 
He’s riding again, then, before morning. How’s he 
passing the guard at the gate? He’s parted with 
money. When’s he riding? When he’s got what 
he wants. What’s that? Meeting some one here, 
Bartoldi?” Missed. Bartoldi’s eyes never flinched. 
“No? Just a rest, a rest — and gossip.” A blink. 
Touched him. Pick this thread up. “Gossip — a 
rest in a wineshop — and what a place for gossip! 
There’s gossip in a wineshop, there’s news to be 
picked up in a wineshop—” He’d got it now, 
Bartoldi’s face told him that — ‘‘What’s the news 
you're after, signor?”’ 

Bartoldi’s face was a picture, a revelation of the 
emotions of a man suddenly become aware of a 
miracle that has changed bony skull and features 
of flesh into a glass headpiece, within which the 
curious may obtain a clear insight into his mental 
processes. With something of a sense of the uncanny 
he actually clapped his hat on, as if to veil in a 
measure the workings of his brain, thus magically 
revealed, and no longer secret. Twice he opened his 
mouth, twice shut it, breathed heavily, and was 
dumb. 

Pedro was all aglow. This it was to have eyes, a 
memory — and divine curiosity. How many men, 
venturing into a castle as he had done, on such an 
_ errand as his, — the courting of its mistress, — and 
meeting a man swaggering out with something of 
importance in his manner, would have troubled to 
enquire the other’s name, to docket it in his mind? 
Surely, none but Pedro. 
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Pedro held Bartoldi with unaltering smile. ‘‘Par- 
don the seeming impertinence, signor. If this strikes 
you as idle curiosity, forgive me. I desire only to be 
of service.” 

Bartoldi found his voice. “‘Service? I don’t see— 
I don’t admit —” 

“Not for a moment, signor. A wild shot, I con- 
fess, and yet — if I had by the merest chance been 
anywhere near the mark —”’ 

“Tf you had been near the mark?” 

‘Then, I should have said, make use of me.”’ 

“How am I to make use of you?” 

The smile died away from Pedro’s face. Immense 
seriousness was his cue now. He leant over the 
table, brought his lips close to Bartoldi’s ear, whis- 
pered... 

“Tell me what you want, and recollect’? — he 
held him with a glittering eye — “I’m a man all 
ears and eyes. Not amouse squeaks in the castle, not 
a bitch pups in the town, but I know it. Use me.” 

Bartoldi drew his chair closer. The faint instinct 
that urged warning on him was lulling to sleep, 
soothed by the magnetism of this devil of a man 
who guessed so well and yet bore himself so trans- 
parently friendly. 

“What are you, in Siona, signor?”’ 

*“I serve a young gentleman courting the Duchess 
here, and now lodging up at the castle.” 

- Do you lodge there?” 
“Obviously.” 

‘And are you — could I — none too well paid, I 

suppose?” 
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A great wave of pity for this clumsy fool spread 
through Pedro’s breast. He was not even amusing 
— stealing money from a blind beggar was better 
sport. Pedro merely lifted his shoulders expansively, 
spread his arms, lifted his eyebrows, and waited. 

With an air of immense sagacity Bartoldi put his 
hand into his pocket, looked round, produced a 
purse, deposited it on the table, well in Pedro’s gaze, 
laid both hands on it, and breathed: — 

“The very man. You lodge in the castle? Then 
you can tell me what I want — if you are willing.” 

Pedro put one finger on the purse, poked it con- 
sideringly. “‘Signor, how much?” 

“One hundred crowns.” 

Pedro gave an artistic gasp of pleasure. “A hun- 
dred crowns! A hun—! Signor, what’s to do? 
Whose throat am I to cut? Is there a girl you want 
lifted? Is it a poisoning? Name your request — 
rape, murder, arson — I’m your man.” 

Bartoldi laughed superior. How pleasant to have 
got this fellow, with all his nimble wits, so easily 
into service. Ah, ha, the power of money! 

“Til be plain with you. I serve — well, Mala- 
testa. No need to beat about the bush.” 

“Certainly not,” assented Pedro. 

“We want information. There’s a business afoot 
here we must have the ins and outs of. There’s a 
young gentleman courts the Duchess; your master, 
you say?”’ 

“Aye.” 

“What’s his name? What’s his family? How’s 
he prospering with the Duchess? Will she wed?”’. 
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*‘On these subjects I can inform you.” Pedro 
laid two fingers on the purse. 

*There’s a rumour of a revolt in the town here. 
What’s in that?” 

“There again, I know.” He added another finger. 

Bartoldi drew his chair closer, leant still farther 
over the table, his lips on the very threshold of 
Pedro’s ear. 

“You sleep in the castle?” 

**Aye.” 

“You know the Duchess’s room?” 

**Aye.”’ 

“Could you get there — at night?” 

Hullo — what was coming now? Gonzalo, is 
there another choice brain hatching schemes akin 
to yours? 

“Well, now — close — you’ve a knife — ?” 

He broke off, and his bloodshot eye peered with 
grim meaning into Pedro’s. 

No outburst of rage this time. Instead, almost a 
gufiaw. The thing was comic. Two clumsy fools at 
the same clumsy game. 

He winked expressively. At the same time he 
dropped a fourth finger on the purse. Bartoldi held 
it firmly. 

“I'll be plain. ’T is time this city came into our 
hands. We’ve our plans. We want no marrying 
here. We find our Duchess needs more patience in 
handling than we’ve time or inclination for. I don’t 
say we can’t manage her, but there’s a short way —” 

“You think a knife-stroke —?”. 

“Not necessarily.” 
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**A cord, a sash —?” 

“Why not? As you please.” 

**A push on the stone stairs on a fair opportu- 
nity,” suggested Pedro thoughtfully. 

“Anything, anything — the choice is yours. I see 
in you” — Bartoldi beamed with satisfaction — “‘a 
man of resource, enterprise.” 

Pedro bristled urbanely. “I flatter myself that 
you could have met no man in Siona better shaped 
for this diversion.” 

“Well, then —?”’ 

Pedro gave himself a second. All he wanted he 
knew. But, what next? Could he use this man? 
Using a fool’s a risky business, yet Bartoldi, Mala- 
testa’s right-hand man — A heavy hammer. Use- 
ful if well swung. 

He stared at Bartoldi. Bartoldi returned the 
stare, and sitting thus, motionless, eye fixed on eye, 
the two men waited on each other. 

Quietly, unobtrusively, Bartoldi pushed the purse 
of one hundred crowns across the table. Pedro’s 
hand closed on it. He picked it up, balanced it, 
looked at Bartoldi, eyed him meditatively. 
__“Signor, now a word with you in turn. As man 
to man, what’s your bond with Malatesta, love or 
money?” 

Bartoldi laughed quietly. “‘Love? Love the devil! 
I sell him my sword, I’d sell him my soul.” 

‘And is your soul in the open market?” 

*To a buyer, at a price, yes.” 

Pedro felt in the bag at his belt, drew out the 
purse Shimei had given him, laid it on the table 
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beside the other, and pushed them both over to 
Bartoldi. 

The condottiere sat back. “ What’s this?” 

**Earnest money — you say your soul’s for sale; 
I'll buy it.” 

Bartoldi looked at the two purses, laid a hairy 
hand on them. “ What’s the price?”’ 

**Never mind now — I name no figure. But this 
I’ll say: you shall be satisfied or Ill forfeit the 
money. Take the purses up. They bind you to 
nothing. They are my proof that I mean business.” 

Bartoldi held the two purses in his hand on his 
lap. “Speak a little closer, man.” 

Pedro soared to his most impressive, by way of 
the mysterious — his favourite flight. 

*‘Bartoldi, something more than chance brought 
us together to-night. All you want to know you can 
have, pat, from me. But there’s bigger business 
afoot for you and me.” 

“Bigger? Ah! Well?” 

“Malatesta wants the Duchess out of the way. 
He’s not the only one.” 

“The guilds here?”’ 

“The guilds? — Pah! That for your guilds!” 
He snapped contemptuous fingers. ‘“‘No, something 
bigger than the guilds.” 

**A relative of hers?” 

*“Ha! You’ve got wind of that? You know his 
name?”’ 

*““G—” said Bartoldi. 

“You have it pat. Gonzalo. That’? — another 
snap of the fingers — “for Gonzalo!” 
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“Something bigger than Gonzalo?” Bartoldi’s 
eyes glistened? 

**Listen, Bartoldi. Supposing not only the Duch- 
ess tumbled out of it here, supposing a man big 
enough and clever enough to swing Malatesta out 
of the saddle at Missona —”’ 

“O God!” Bartoldi’s eyes became goggle, his 
breath came in little jerks. 

*‘__ Malatesta out of the saddle at Missona. 
There’d be —”’ 

“There’d be hell — through all Aquiloja!” 

“There’d be hell in more than Aquiloja. Milan 
will have something to say. Venice knows what a 
strong Aquiloja means. The Pope’s interest is more 
than fatherly.” 

“Malatesta gone! Why, all Italy —” Bartoldi’s 
head swam under the impact of that tremendous 
thought. 

“You have it. All Italy would be in the stewpan 
—and I'll ask you, would swords and brains like 
yours and mine — yours and mine, Bartoldi — 
fetch a penny or so? Come, my cock. We know how 
to fish in troubled waters, I think.”’ 

Bartoldi got his breath more freely. He buckled 
the purses into the pouch at his belt. “Can you 
tell me more?” 

“For the present, nothing. But, see the situation. 
You’re at Missona, I at Siona. Two men like you 
and me, who can pull a good oar apiece, could make 
a boat travel far and fast, I think.” 

No doubt of that. It was mystifying, but the 
vagueness was intriguing, and the sense of great 
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events imminent, only just behind the veil of por- 
tentous planning, on the very threshold of whose 
counsels his feet were placed, was irresistible. Be- 
sides, here was the money, under his hand. 

Bartoldi slapped his belt. “I’m your man, signor. 
Tell me more when you want to.” 

**You’re like me, signor, I take it,” came Pedro’s 
most confidential and ingratiating — “‘a man who 
can take a gamble.” 

**T’ll dice at any fair odds, sir.” 

**Fair odds!” Pedro grimaced at him. “Fair odds! 
Nay, man, no fair odds for me. The dice are loaded, 
and we make our own game.” 

“Say no more, then, unless — well, who’s behind 
it all? May I know the man?” 

“That’s beyond my authority at present. But 
you ve the facts, and — you handle his money. Let 
that suffice for the present.” 

‘“What’s the next move?” 

“You move for me as I for you — use eyes and 
ears. First I’ll give you enough to take back to 
Missona. The suitor of the Duchess — my master 
—is Count Amati, a cadet of the Ricciolis. His 
father is Podesta of Astoretto and the lad for that 
reason carries weight. Within a week he makes for- 
mal demand for the hand of our Beatrice here. What 
luck? Ask me later. I might tell you, but I hold it 
back for the present. Excuse for you to ride over 
here again next week. The tradesmen are grumbling 
and willing to make trouble, but they’ve got hold 
of the wrong man to head them. As a matter of fact, 
more than likely my man may make use of them.” 
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““A republic?” 

“Yes — a republic. 
finger along his nose. 

Bartoldi laughed shrewdly. 

“Well, there’s your budget. Open that to Mala- 
testa and he’ll thank you for a good night’s work.” 

“Now, what do you want?” 

*““Send me, whenever you can, any news you get 
hold of. Little things — one never knows what they 
may be worth. Malatesta may move on what you 
tell him. Watch him and send word. He’s no small 
fish to land.” 

Bartoldi made a grimace. “‘He’ll splash when you 
hook him.” 

“With our fingers in his gills he may splash his 
damnedest. We'll have him in the boat.” 

Bartoldi rose. “I’m away with my news. Signor, 
what’s your name?”’ 

**Pedro, serving Count Amati at the castle.” 

“Well, Pedro, my ningle, this has turned out a 
good night’s work.” He held out his hand. 

Pedro grasped it with enthusiasm. “‘When two 
good men meet, Bartoldi, it wants but a little chat, 
and hey! they’re soul to soul and the world’s theirs. 
Another drink?” he broke off, eyeing Bartoldi mus- 
ingly. A fresh thought glimmered. 

“What is it, signor?”’ 

*‘Can you spare ten minutes?” 

Twenty if you like.” 

*“Sit here a moment. I may be able to show you 
a little more. I know your discretion. Beppo, an- 
other flagon. Bartoldi, give me a minute.” 
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Pedro grinned and laid a 
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“I’m yours.” 

Beppo filled the beaker in all haste; Bartoldi 
buried his nose in it without delay. Pedro was 
_ already in the room upstairs and addressing Shimei. 

Shimei sat in a chair by his bedside. Fat Jack was 
just preparing to go, well pleased to be away. For 
all his glibness Pedro had made little headway with 
the Jew. That hundred crowns passed over meant 
little. What Shimei had in his mind was that Pedro 
was now in possession of enough of the treason that 
was plotting to hang not only Gonzalo, but Shimei, 
unless he, the Jew, avoided Siona altogether in fu- 
ture. The money, he hoped, would be a sweetener — 
that was about all. So Shimei had been unburden- 
ing his soul to his sea-captain. That he was a fool, 
an ape, a louse of no wits, a dolt, a muddy-brained 
flounder with no eyes, ears, or judgment, no discre- 
tion, no sense, no appraiser of men; that he was 
damned for certain in this world if not the next; 
that he would infallibly come to the gutter and rot 
there, having first inevitably ruined every man fool 
enough to repose one scintilla of trust in his capacity 
to handle the very smallest fragment of an affair 
requiring even the meanest and most paltry knowl- 
edge of character — this Fat Jack had received, 
not once, but paraphrased with such ingenious in- 
vention of language, several times over. And he 
was now preparing to depart, well pleased to get 
out of it. His hat and cloak were on, Shimei’s stream 
of vocalised opinion was gurgling to a conclusion. 
On the remains of this frank and unfettered delivery 
of candid opinion Pedro made his entry. 
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**A word, Shimei.”’ 

Shimei, rather tired and sleepy, was surprised but 
interested at his reappearance. Bartizan offered a 
chair. He refused it. ‘To do his best he preferred to 
stand. He found he got his effects better with ample 
room for gesture. He was at his best now: unsmil- 
ing, grave, ominous of great and portentous things 
locked in his breast, glimpse of which he was pre- 
pared, however, at that particular moment to vouch- 
safe. 

He had been strongly of opinion earlier in the 
evening that he could make no possible use of 
_Shimei — this, as a man over-prone, perhaps, to 
frankness and plain dealing, he felt bound to remark. 
(Shimei opened his wrinkle-embedded eyes. Up till 
that moment he had not envisaged himself in a 
position of usefulness to Pedro.) The resentment he 
had felt and had a right to feel at the humiliating 
position in which he had been placed by the incred- 
ible stupidity, the crass idiocy of a certain enormous 
ass — a wave of the hand, quite superfluous, indi- 
cated Fat Jack, who, still sodden with the outpour- 
ings of his employer’s depleted reservoir of vituper- 
ation, allowed this fresh and lively jet of renewed 
insult to spray over him stolidly and without protest 
—had not altogether obscured the fact that in 
Messer Shimei he had very possibly run across a 
man of whom, if investigation confirmed the first 
favourable impression, use might be made. He need 
scarcely add with mutual profit. 

Shimei blinked twice and bowed. Pedro would 
have preferred him to talk. However, the blink was 
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something. It followed immediately on the word 
“profit.” 

It would be necessary to enquire here again, in 
expectation of a frank answer, what exactly was 
Messer Shimei’s purpose? 

Shimei answered him fairly enough. In a word, as 
he had said before, trade. He had no wish to harm 
the Duchess, but — he wanted his trade to go on. 

That was the sole reason for his traffic with 
Gonzalo? 

The sole reason. Gonzalo had made approaches. 
The Duchess was making herself impossible, Gon- 
zalo undoubtedly had a following, and, failing a 
better man, — | 

Pedro fixed him with an eye full of meaning. 
“Failing a better man,” he repeated significantly. 

Shimei pricked up his ears. 

Pedro expressed the profound regret he felt that 
his position would not warrant his disclosing to 
Shimei — in whose discretion he felt an instant and 
unbounded confidence — all the information he had 
locked in his breast. This much, and no more. Let 
Shimei trouble no more with Gonzalo. Poof! — 
the man was an empty eggshell — and the egg at 
any time had been addled. What Pedro had decided 
to disclose was that great events were preparing, por- 
tentous happenings, centring perhaps in Siona, but, 
like the ripple from a stone cast in a pond, circling 
wide away. Let Shimei but keep his ears and eyes 
open, and with his profound penetration he should 
soon see for himself. He wished he dared — he al- 
most dared — but, no — he ceased. 
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Shimei was inquisitive. Pedro held him off. It 
would be, not a betrayal but an indiscretion. Later 
on, if discovery were made he might find himself 
in an awkward hole. If and when he could get 
permission to induct Shimei further into the mys- 
‘tary 

Shimei was distinctly intrigued. He begged Pedro 
to have the most perfect faith in him. He was 
secrecy itself. Anything his young friend cared to 
disclose would remain with him as in the grave. 

Pedro hesitated. Shimei grew warm. Pedro, over- 
borne, first demanded the exclusion of Bartizan, 
then reconsidered. 

“Tell me, Shimei,” he asked thoughtfully, “are 
you acquainted with Bartoldi, Malatesta’s con- 
dottiere?”’ 

Not acquainted with him. Shimei had heard of 
him, but never seen him. Bartizan, however, had 
both seen and spoken to him in past days. Yes, and 
Bartoldi would probably recognise him, Bartizan, 
if he saw him. 

“Then, to cover, my ancient,”’ said Pedro lightly. 
*‘Shimei, for my life I dare tell you no more. Not 
one word more shall you get from me but this — 
Bartoldi is now in this inn!” 

Shimei plainly was pricked here. 

And further, Bartoldi should be brought up by 
him, Pedro, to this room and introduced. But — 
emphatically — Bartizan must make himself in- 
visible, while Shimei must from that moment prom- 
ise to forget ever having heard the name of Bartoldi. 
He, Shimei, might speculate as to why Bartoldi was 
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here to interview Pedro, in this obscure corner at 
this hour of night. Pedro’s lips must be sealed. But 
Shimei will no doubt realise the solid basis of the 
prodigious events of the future which Pedro had 
limned at this proof — living proof — that a man 
of such importance as Bartoldi, Malatesta’s con- 
dottiere, is so far involved that he rides from Mis- 
sona, secretly, by night, to confer with Pedro. Once 
more, secrecy. 

Shimei, a tough nut to crack as Pedro confessed 
to himself, promised again with real eagerness. Fat 
Jack got into a cupboard where he could see privily. 
Pedro darted downstairs to Bartoldi. 

Behold, a moment later, Pedro’s glib tongue work- 
ing its will in Bartoldi’s ear. 

Newly met as they were, a strong feeling of com- 
radeship had sprung in his breast. He had felt a 
great desire to bring Bartoldi as far as his own 
subordinate position allowed into touch with the 
more secret workings of the wonderful affair at 
which he had so far done little more than hint. Re- 
lying on his friend Bartoldi’s discretion, which a 
sure instinct informed him was as nearly perfect as 
the limits of human nature allowed, he proposed to 
make an introduction which would give him abso- 
lute assurance of the solidity of what he ventured 
no more than to adumbrate. 

Bartoldi was properly impressed. 

Had he heard of, was he acquainted with, Shimei 
of Tortolo? 

“The shipper at Tortolo?”’ enquired Bartoldi. 

The same, dealer in wine, olives, figs, dyed fabrics, 
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wool, silk, linen, cottons, importer of flax and fleeces 
in the rough — that was the Shimei Pedro referred to. 

When Bartoldi learnt that Shimei — Hush! Whis- 
per! — was in this up to the neck, the very lips of 
him — that his fortune, which was colossal, was to 
be freely ventured, was in fact to be drawn on by 
certain privileged persons at need, — here he nudged 
Bartoldi’s bulging pouch with the ghost of a sly 
smile, — why, he would readily gather that the fu- 
ture, already limned as heavy with strange and 
moving events, was no mere unsubstantial dream. 
The money was down; the money of a man known 
for solid, cautious, responsible, not to be drawn into 
your hairbrained adventure. Shimei dealt in cer- 
tainties. 

Agreed. With a deep-drawn breath Bartoldi 
agreed. 

Did he know Messer Shimei by sight? 

He fancied so. 

Good, but now, did Messer Shimei know him — 
Bartoldi? 

He would imagine not — in fact, pressed, was 
positive that the Jew had never seen him. 

Good again; for now, on one condition, that 
Bartoldi from that moment forgot the Jew’s name, 
wiped him out of all memory, he should meet him 
in person. “You start at that, you never guessed 
him here? Well, well, you’ve got your stick into 
affairs now, and find no bottom, I take it?” 

Bartoldi admitted he felt no bottom. He felt, as a 
matter of fact, rather giddy, but he also felt his 
pouch, and dismissed hesitation. 
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Upstairs then. 

Pedro clapped him affectionately on the haunch 
as he topped the stairs. “‘We go deep, Bartoldi, 
my blade, but, by Heavens! we’re men for deep 
waters!” 

Both gentlemen bore themselves admirably 
throughout the brief interview Pedro had so kindly 
engineered for them. Bartoldi was bluff, stalwart; 
coolness, discretion, and intrepidity embodied. 
Shimei was wary, mum, watchful, respectful, polite, 
and most discreet. Pedro was— Pedro. Serious, 
yet smiling, as of a man bearing the burden of great 
secrets easily; expansive, yet strictly within limits; 
eager, so eager to let both know more, determined in 
fact that they should know more, and that shortly, 
yet, in his turn, all discretion. Bartoldi and Shimei 
shook hands. ‘‘No names, gentlemen, but make 
acquaintance and be friends.” 

Then Pedro shook their hands in turn, warmly. 
Each envied the other his fuller knowledge of what 
was afoot. Each looked forward to their next meet- 
ing which each understood was to bring them fuller 
revelation. Each blessed his stars that had led 
Pedro across his path. Each promised to attend a 
meeting of all three at the same place next week. 

Bartoldi, riding home to Missona, slightly intoxi- 
cated, saw a golden if hazy future opening before ~ 
him. It might have been the drink, it might have 
been Pedro’s loquacity. But one thing was clear. 
Something very extraordinary was going to happen, 
which would involve all Italy, and Malatesta’s ruin 
was part of it, but a great many other things would 
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follow, and in the group of great minds that were to 
engineer this brilliant coup, he, Bartoldi, would 
figure. He was to be inducted next week. There 
would be a great deal of money in it. And this Pedro 
was a remarkable man, and one of the most engag- 
ing fellows he had ever met, pleasantly simple and 
straightforward when you got to know him. 

Shimei, Fat Jack having departed, sat up very 
late. Things were— were moving. They were 
vague, but most undoubtedly in motion. They 
would be’a good deal clearer next week. They were 
going to be very tremendous, and a lot of money 
might be most profitably employed. He must make 
a deliberate effort to engage this man Pedro, a most 
remarkable man, in the friendliest intimacy. 

He wrote to his brother Memal at Venice, enquir- 
ing what moneys, in actual hard cash, could be made 
available promptly, and recommended their trans- 
mission to his safe-keeping at Tortolo at the earliest 
moment. } 

Pedro, obtaining passage to the castle, made no 
attempt to go to his room. He went to the stables, 
found a loose box, and lay in the dark on a pile of 
straw. He rolled, tossed, turned, sat up. He could 
not sleep. His brain was afire. He shrank his head 
into his shoulders, dropped his chin on his knees, 
stretched his finger-locked hands in front of him in 
an ecstasy. 

-“There’s a kingdom — there’s a kingdom, wait- 
ing here, waiting for a man that dares make a stroke 
for it! Dare I? — I dare — I dare! Who else would 
dare? None but I!” He saw clearly that none but 
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he would venture. He flung himself on his back on 
the straw gnawing at clenched fists. Then she should 
see. Proud — yes, damn her! but, oh, she should see! 
A boaster, eh? A braggart boaster — Well, she 
should see! Malatesta, the Jew, Bartoldi, the Duch- 
ess herself — pshaw! — alot of puppets. He had all 
their strings in his fingers, and would make them 
dance any jig he liked to any tune he liked to whis- 
tle. He could do what he liked with them, snap their 
strings, fling them down, break them — break Mala- 
testa, break Shimei, break Bartoldi, break — All 
at once he saw her again. There she lay in his arms, 
white, still, the loose hair or two of deep red curling 
about her ears — she’d lain there so lightly while, 
his lame leg resting on the steps of her State Chair, 
he had held her on his breast, quietly and still, for 
over a minute, looking down at her. He could 
break her — ’ 

““She’s broken already, Pedro.” He groaned it to 
himself, turned over on his face, clutched his fingers 
together behind his head, kicked savagely at the 
straw... 

He was sullen and wordless next day. Amati, his 
master, saw it, and knew better by now than to try 
to get a word out of him. 


CHAPTER X 


VAS ay being a very fine evening, the garden 
oN a ¢ at its best, so prodigal of its beauty 
vy i4 p o of flower and scent that merely to sit 
; still in it under the great cedar by the 

(Ce R EY terrace was like a foretaste of heaven, 
— and with the beauty of the Duchess there was a 
very present heaven, — the Duchess and her ladies, 
and some of her gentlemen, and the young Count 
also, came out to sit awhile there till it was time for 
supper. They had little diversion at the castle after 
supper, and since no one cared for early bedtime on 
these hot nights, supper they took at about ten 
o'clock. In the evening, then, after the sun had gone 
down, and the stars were showing faintly, these 
ladies and gentlemen sat together, and after the 
chattering had tired itself out, the Count must needs 
call on Pedro to talk to them. 

I wish you to know that about this boy, spite of 
all his little affectations, there was a frank eagerness 
that was very lovable. He was a generous young 
man, giving praise freely and without stint, easily 
moved to admiration when he forgot to pose, and if 
Pedro had been the suitor of the Duchess he could 
have had no better advocate with her than his master 
was. 

So Pedro, being sent for and led on by his master, 
began to discourse of strange things he had seen, 
happenings, adventures, some humorous, some won- 
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derful, some tragic. When it grew dark, the Duchess 
being seated on the seat that ran round the huge 
trunk of the cedar, with the Count on a cushion at 
her feet, and all her ladies and gentlemen seated 
round her, some on cushions and some, heedless, 
on the dewy grass, torches were brought on, and 
Pedro stood before them entertaining them very 
pleasantly. And though it was the custom of the 
Duchess to keep strict guard over her tongue when- 
ever she might have occasion to address him, pre- 
ferring to ignore him for the most part, yet spite of 
herself she grew interested. I think by this time she 
had begun to accept without question part at least 
of his famous boast. Long of head, ready of wit, 
clever of tongue he was, and it became easy also to 
believe him quick of blade. After a time you came 
to accept without question all he told of his own 
deeds. What in other men — in him also at first — 
would have seemed, and did seem, boasting, became 
at last convincing. He made no bones of speaking ~ 
of his own valour. He mentioned it as casually as 
he might his boots, and expected you to believe the 
one as undoubted as the other. So he stood and 
talked to them, first by the faint twilight, then by 
the torchlight. Sometimes he would stand rigid as a 
statue, arms folded, only his lips moving, his big 
nose, hard lips, high cheek-bones, with his long black 
hair falling on each side of his face, giving to his 
head in the hard light of the torches a strange im- 
pression of immobile strength. At others he was as 
springy as a young tree in the wind, turning from 
side to side, gesticulating rapidly, leaning forward 
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or backward, striking his hands, nodding, the yellow 
flames lighting up his swarthy face, long and eager, 
always expressive, the swiftly changing play of his 
mercurial temperament animating it in a hundred 
different ways. 1 

His tale to-night was of a most disastrous march 
from Stamboul to Cathay, which a company of sixty 
of them had undertaken, it having been represented 
to them that such stout men, all good soldiers and 
well armed, could not fail in that land and in the 
countries adjacent thereto to make handsome for- 
tunes, every man of them; whereas, in the end all 
perished, some by thirst, some by famine, some by 
the swords or arrows of savage peoples, one, the cap- 
tain, in a love adventure with a king’s daughter, 
and some being detained by various monarchs. 

Now this last tale moved the ladies very much, for 
as Pedro related it the king’s daughter had fled by 
night with the band of adventurers of whom her 
lover was leader, and in the morning when crossing 
a river they were all attacked by some horsemen and 
archers who had been sent after them by her father. 
By evil chance the lady was struck down in the boat 
by an arrow, which seeing, her lover abandoned him- 
self to despair, refused to land, remained in the boat 
with the dying girl, and drifted downstream and was 
never seen again. But from some word let slip it ap- 
peared that the captain was already a married man, 
having a wife in Venice. Thereupon the Duchess de- 
clared it a just visitation of God upon a lawless liver. 

“Oh, but, madam,” declared the Count, “they 
loved each other.” — 
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“Then, if this is love,”’ said she, “let us have done 
with it. I thank God I’ll none of it. It seems to me 
to be a sinful passion, swaying men and women like 
grass in the wind. They sin without measure, and 
think themselves amply excused if they say, ‘’T was 
because I loved.’” 

At this there began among them all a dispute as 
to how far sin was sin if love could justly be pleaded 
in excuse, till at length the Count interposed by 
proposing that Pedro’s opinion should be sought. 
“For, madam,” says he, “‘you must know that this 
man of mine is by way of being a philosopher. On 
my word, though I believe him to be a very great 
wanderer and adventurer, yet at times I do think 
that he makes also voyages in the minds of men, 
and has made astonishing discoveries there, so that 
whatsoever I propound to him that may be taken 
to have exercised men’s thoughts, he is never at a 
loss for an answer or advice. And won good 
advice, too,” he added. 

Now, without saying so in so many words, the 
Duchess let it be understood that she was not willing 
to hear Pedro’s pronouncement, but all the ladies 
and gentlemen, most of whom by this time had 
begun to know Pedro as a bright and lively fellow, 
with a habit of saying disconcerting things, pressed 
him for a judgment. Thereupon he asked what ex- 
actly the point was that was to be settled. 

“Oh,” answered the Count, “‘ whether or no sin is 
pardonable if it be brought about through love. By 
love,” said he, “I mean the true, undoubted pas- 
sion.” 
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Then Pedro, who knew very well what was passing 
in the mind of the Duchess, and that nothing could 
be more distasteful to her than that he should ven- 
ture to pass an opinion on such a subject in her pres- 
ence, got out of it very cleverly, I think. “This is a 
very fruitless matter,” he said. “‘We speak of love 
and sin. Now, these two things are matters not of 
hearsay but of experience, and love and sin can 
mean nothing save to those who are both lovers and 
sinners, and since it is notorious that Her Grace 
is neither, she is neither to be convinced nor con- 
firmed.” 

All laughed, even the Duchess to her own surprise, 
and then the ladies asked Pedro to tell them more 
of this same adventure. 

“We travelled on,” said he, “‘over a great desert. 
Sand was everywhere, and great cold. But ever and 
anon we came across ruins of strange cities half- 
buried in the sands, their inhabitants dead or fled, 
and their very names forgotten. At night came 
devils and other evil things to prowl and affright 
Christian men. They were invisible and made no 
sound, but still, there they were.” 

All agreed that this was a wonderful thing. 

**Still we pushed on, for nigh on a year, and ever 
those people whom we met pointed us on to the 
north and east. But after a year of it they began to 
point south and west, the way we had come, so then 
we knew that it was all lies, and that there were no 
men with two heads, or one eye, or with tails as of 
apes.” 

The ladies were all disappointed. 
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“Though,” continued Pedro, “‘we did indeed 
come to a land where men had tails.” 

“Ah, ha!’ said Francesca. 

‘Though they were but tails of their own hair, 
which these men wear long, like women.” 

Devils!” said the Count. 

“Not so, but very human, my lord, and a good- 
hearted folk. And to the east of that land, some 
three months’ march, is a great sea, with ships, and 
they call it Cathay. And from Cathay we took ship 
and came to Ind, and there we journeyed to the 
Indus overland. Then we took ship to Persia, but 
were wrecked and taken by slavers, who carried us 
up country to sell at Ispahan. But, word coming 
of our arrival to the King of Persia, he sent for us 
and heard our story. Thereupon he gave us our 
freedom, and entreated us — there were but three 
of us left by now — to settle there with him, offering 
us wives and money, and my two companions stayed. 
But I was suffered to depart, on my earnest repre- 
sentation, and, joining a caravan, I came with that 
to the Caucasus. This I crossed on foot, and so 
round the Euxine to the Bosporus, and over to 
Stamboul. This I reached four years and seven 
months after we had set out, and out of all that 
company of men, sixty in all, I was the only one to 
return, and poorer than I set out.” 

All the ladies looked at him, and the Duchess, too, 
looked very hard. He spoke quite modestly, and in 
such a manner that all there felt no doubt of the 
truth of his story, and I dare say the ladies were think- 
ing in their minds of the strength and endurance of 
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this man who came safely through the adventures and 
temptations that had overwhelmed his companions. 

“You say you got no gain for all your journey- 
ings?” asked the Duchess. 

**Ah, no, Excellency,” replied Pedro; ‘‘I said not 
that. I gained much, not in gold or gear, but in that 
knowledge of men that goes far beyond riches. I 
learnt what friendship, what fidelity, can flower 
among men who risk their lives together in a com- 
mon enterprise. And another thing — how much a 
single brave heart can dare and do; take here and 
there a man, here high, there low, and you shall find 
in the breast of each by chance a spirit so indomi- 
table that only the might of God can withstand it. 
That was the jewel [ brought back with me from 
Cathay, though I walked in rags through the streets 
of Corinth — that if a man will be stubborn, if he 
will endure, if he will walk among fears with heart and 
hand sure of each other, by this he shall cheat defeat 
and despair, and so claim equality with the gods.” 

He said this in a voice so ringing, his dark face so 
set and hard, glowering in the torchlight, that all 
sat silent and much moved. 

Then the Duchess spoke, smiling, and, I think, 
almost for the first time pleased with Pedro, and also, 
it seemed, finding a pleasure in seeing from all their 
faces that they, too, had fallen under the spell of his 
strong spirit. 

“Spite of your hardships, you like adventure?” 

“Trust me, madam,” said the Count. ‘‘Why, 
after that he served with Genghis Khan.” 

“Is that true?” asked she. 
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“True, Excellency,” answered Pedro, and stepped 
up to her where she sat; “‘here’s a bracelet he gave 
me.” And with that he stripped up his sleeve on his 
left arm, and there on his wrist was an armlet close 
clasped. 

The Duchess looked at it with interest. “Gold,” 
says she, “‘and these stones — this has a value.” 

Pedro slipped the sleeve down again. “True, 
madam,” he answered, “‘but not for the metal or 
the stones, but for the sake of the great man who 
gave it me.” And, bowing, he stepped modestly 
aside, out of the circle of lords and ladies. 

Now, at these words, spoken very simply and 
evidently sincerely, the Duchess was startled. “That 
was no servant soul that spoke,” she said to herself, 
and sat a moment silent, thinking, looking at Pedro 
in the darkness. The torches were going out, but the 
moon was up. 

- “Count,”’ said the Duchess suddenly, “I take a 
fancy to your man’s bracelet.” 

Up jumped young Amati. “Then’t is yours,” he 
said; and coming over to Pedro, “‘Pedro,” he said, 
*T would buy your bracelet.” 

Said Pedro, “‘It is not for sale, my lord.” 

Said the Count, ‘“‘Yet I would buy it. What’s 
its price?”’ 

Answered Pedro, very coldly, “No price, my lord; 

I will not part with it.”’ 
_ The young Count laughed. “Tradesman,” said 
he, “‘you’ll make me bid up for it. Well, no matter 
for that, I’ll be liberal, put your own price on it and 
give me the bracelet.”’ | 
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Said Pedro, turning away, “My lord, I cannot 
part with it.” 

At this young Amati was in a fine huff. After all, 
he was a great gentleman, and saw no reason for 
allowing his lackey whims. ‘‘What’s here?” said 
he; “‘am I master? Her Grace has a fancy for it, and 
you must therefore sell it to me. I intend it for my 
gift to her.” He held out his hand, expecting to 
receive the bracelet. 

The Duchess all this time had stood, not close up, 
but within easy earshot, listening to every word. 
The ladies and gentlemen were engaged on other 
talk. Now the Duchess came close up, and stood 
beside the Count. Pedro, very stiff, and a stark look 
on his face, never budged. 

Then the Duchess, smiling, — a rare thing for her, 
— looked at him with great friendliness, and “ Will 
you not sell the bracelet?” asked she. 

At that Pedro, rough and uncouth, in fact as 
hostile in his manner as he was usually diplomatic, 
said very bluntly, “No, Your Grace.” 

Still sweetly, half holding out her hand for the 
bracelet, “Not if I ask to buy it?” A little emphasis 
on that “I.” 

He flushed. “Your Grace,” he said, almost rudely, 
*‘what’s this poor bracelet to you? The gold’s worn 
thin, the stones are none too rare.”’ 

“Well, then,” returned she, “all the more lightly 
might you part with it.’”’ Still he made no answer, 
or offer to give her the bracelet, but remained look- 
ing down, sullenly. “‘Then,” she went on, smiling, 
as if enjoying his evident anger, “if you will not sell 
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it, will you exchange? See, here on my arm are 
bracelets.” 

With that she stripped up her sleeve and — oh, 
her arm — such a skin, such texture, such a col- 
our, such a shape, with half a dozen baubles of 
gold and stones drooping on it — suddenly shown 
like that, flashed in front of his face as it were, it 
took Pedro’s breath away. And mark you this, for 
all she was truly a Virgin Duchess and a pillar of 
good conduct, I say that by that wonderful in- 
stinct that sooner or later takes charge of every 
woman, she knew, for all her innocent words, exactly 
what she was doing to that man. 

**Choose one of these,” she said, “and do you give 
me yours.” 

He tightened himself up. “‘Madam,” he said to 
her, very coldly, “in my wanderings I have found 
one thing whose price is far above gold or stones.” 

“And that — ?” 

“Is — friendship. This armlet was the last gift 
to me of a great man, who counted me his friend, as 
I believe I was his. Here and there the barren years 
have brought me something beyond any man’s pur- 
chasing — or any woman’s. This bracelet is one. I 
will not part with it.” 

She knew, I think, that she was beaten, but 
she pushed it home to the point-blank refusal 
again. 

“Tf your master commands it?”’ 

He gave a little smile. ‘‘ Not even for that.” 

“But if I ask it—as a woman. Think” — and 
she lifted that arm of hers before his eyes again. 
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“Come, if I let you have your choice of one of these 
— and you do me a favour?” 

He looked at her, he looked at her arm, he 
stripped up his sleeve, he fumbled for a second at 
the fastening, the bracelet was in his hand; then she 
saw his face flush dark red in the darkness, his nos- 
trils swelled, he looked at her as dour as his hard 
face could manage. ‘“‘I will not,” said he. “Still I 
will not.” 

She gave a little laugh of such pleasure that it 
rippled over him with the tingling pleasure of a cool 
stream on a hot man’s tired body on a blazing day, 
and in her eyes was a moisture. ‘‘Then, stanch 
friend,” she said, “keep your bracelet, and wear 
this with it, from me.” She stripped from her arm 
one of her bracelets, and gave it him. 

**See,”’ she said, “*’t is fashioned much as yours, 
stones set in a thin band, but I know you now to be 
a man looking farther than money’s worth.” 

He stared at her, and then at the bracelet, and, 
turning away, confused, began to slip it and his 
own on his arm. 

Looking away from him to the Count, who had 
stood by all this time without speaking, “Count,” 
she said, “‘in my life I have had many gifts, but 
never gift that pleased me so much as this denial.” 
She put her hand out impulsively to Amati. He 
offered to kiss it, and, wonder of wonders, she let 
him. 

For the rest of that evening she conducted herself 
like anew woman. She appeared happy, she smiled, 
conversed with animation, was gracious, laughed 
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frequently, flushed at times at nothing in particular. 
What was it? I make no explanation. Who shall 
explain what goes on in a woman’s heart? She was 
kind to Amati. He ventured on a few love-rhymes, 
for which she chid him gently. He kissed her hand 
again when they said good-night. It was but the 
second time. She had indeed been coy of favours. 
It sent him to his room raving, swearing by all his 
gods he would not, could not, lose her. He kept 
Pedro with him till two of the morning, talking, 
talking, talking. Pedro scarcely answered, but there 
was no need. 

Next day she was her old reserved self again, cold, 
aloof. As it happened Amati kept Pedro much 
about him, so that he was in continual traffic with 
the Duchess. She ignored him. Whatever she had 
felt on the previous evening, she had taken alarm 
at herself. Once or twice she let her glance fall on 
Pedro, when he was looking another way. In some 
way he was aware of her scrutiny. His behaviour 
was uneasy. He lost all animation, all vivacity. He 
seemed to be keeping himself in hand, afraid lest he 
should make a false step. He was invited again 
before supper to regale the ladies with tales, but 
proved most damnably dull; Amati told him so. He 
assented gloomily. 

Now, the following evening all were again in the 
garden, and you must know that according to the 
arrangement made on his first challenge, the next 
day was to be Amati’s last day at the castle. To- 
morrow he was to put the Duchess to the question, 
lay his fate on her knees, venturing, he told himself, 
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and doubtless believed it, his whole future happiness 
on her nod. Naturally this was in the minds of the 
whole party, and explains why every one was heart- 
ily bored, crotchety, absorbed, and nervous. Night 
drew on; conversation, prosy, formal, drooping, or 
spasmodically revived with an effort till you might 
plot its curve, as that of a caterpillar crawling in 
loops, was flickering out, smothered under a dead 
weight of boredom, when just as torches were being 
set the Duchess caught sight of a woman’s figure 
dressed in black, which, emerging from under the 
tower, passed up the steps on to the terrace, and 
went along there. 

“Who is that?”’ she asked. 

*‘Giolina, madam,” answered her ladies; and 
Francesca added, “She shuns us still.” 

“Poor girl!”’ said the Duchess. “Bid her come 
to me.” 

Two of the ladies ran up on to the terrace, calling 
**Giolina.”’ 

The Duchess turned to the Count. “Do you know 
her?’’ she asked. 

**T have seen her on occasion, I think,” he replied, 
“but I have not spoken to her, nor she to me.” 

“This is one of my ladies. She fell in love with 
one of my gentlemen, a mere youth, and he with 
her. She was jealous — that’s the first passion this 
precious love you speak of brings in the way of gift 
— and they had a quarrel. He flung off in anger, 
vowing to see her no more. Either he would die in 
fight or seek some other love. How much of that is 
true, who can say? But the poor girl droops. Think 
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of that, Amati, a girl of scarce eighteen. Dressing in 
black, never a smile on her face, avoiding us all. 
That’s what love brings to women.” 

“That’s unfair. Was she happy? Ask her that. 
And what’s her heart’s desire? To forget? No, I'll 
swear not. To love and love him still.” 

“Aye,” said the Duchess with a sigh. “Love it 
seems is a thirst that’s not quenched by drinking. 
Giolina,” she said as the mournful figure, slowly 
descending the terrace steps, approached her and 
stood waiting, “is there to be no end to this mourn- 
ing?” 

The girl lifted a pair of black, burning eyes, set in 
a face of deathly paleness, to her questioner. “What 
else shall I do but mourn?” she answered bitterly. 
*“*T have lost my lover; I drove him away.” 

Francesca made to press the girl to her. She 
pushed her back with a despairing gesture. 

“Come to me,” said the Duchess. 

Giolina moved slowly, unwillingly, towards her. 
The Duchess, looking earnestly at her, took her 
hand. The poor girl collapsed, threw herself on her 
knees at the feet of the Duchess and buried her face 
in her lap. 

The Duchess laid her hands on the girl’s shoulders. 
“Come, come, you blame yourself too much. Maybe 
he lives safe, happy — ” 

“Happy!” 

Would you not have him happy?” 

“Away from me? And I—” 

The Duchess looked despairingly at Amati. “Oh, 
this love! Still your grief, my child. How many 
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lovers go to the wars and return safely! And why 
not yours? ”’ 

No answer, save sob and sob. 

“Where is he? Have you not heard?” 

*“No, he sent no word; he is still with Mala- 
testa.” 

“Could he find no better master than that?” She 
curled her nostril. “Where is he fighting? Against 
Foresi? ” 

The girl nodded. 

“Believe him true, and that he’ll return.” 

“He'll not return. Ah, God, how I am punished. 
He vowed that — never to see me more.” 

“Count, you who profess love so deeply, tell me 
whence comes its cruelty. Look at this girl —” 

“Young lady,” said Amati, “never despair so. 
What of his vow? He spoke in anger. Believe that 
he'll return.” 

“Come, Giolina,” said the Duchess, “‘this will be 
madness soon. Dry your tears. Put off that dress of 
despair — yes, I insist, you harbour your grief, and 
urge it to grow. Have courage, girl. Go change your 
dress. Put on something that pretends gaiety at 
least.” 

Giolina rose unwillingly enough. “If you would 
let me be by myself, with some corner to hide my- 
self in —”’ 

“You must do what I tell you. I shall be wise for 
you. Go, now, change, and come to me. Giolina, 
my dear, I love you and I’ll be kind to you.” 

Rising, the black-draped figure went slowly away, 
a very image of grief cherishing its bitterness. 
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“I praise God daily,” said the Duchess, “that I 
am a sane woman, and spared these agonies.”’ 

**You may know them yet,”’ answered the Count. 

“Would you wish them me?” 

““No; never fear that your lover should leave you 
as hers did. But you speak of sanity, and I say 
make no boast of immunity from that madness.” 

*T’ll offer prayers for safety. Count, you and she 
are a pair. If my lady’s lover come not back, I’ll 
make a match of it between you two.” 

At this moment Guidomari entered. ‘“ Excel- 
lency —”’ 

“What is it, Signor Guidomari?” 

“Excellency, there is here a gipsy, a bold fellow 
seeking a turn for his trade. He is a singer, a tale- 
teller, a jester —”’ 

Said the Count, “Let’s have him in, Duchess. 
Confess, we are all very dull to-day.” 

“But the time!” she replied. ‘‘See how late it is. 
Supper comes and then bed.” 

“Oh,” he answered, “let us have at least one song. 
Ask your ladies.”’ 

They were all crowding near, and a glance at their 
faces settled the matter. 

“Bid him in,” the Duchess commanded, and 
Guidomari, hastening away, returned directly with 
a short, stocky, dark-faced lad, black-ringleted, 
black-eyed, dressed in colours wild and bizarre, now 
stained and faded into an outlandish vagabond cos- 
tume, guitar under armpit. He made a profound 
bow to the Duchess, another to the Count, a third, 
sweeping and comprehensive, to the ladies and 
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gentlemen. His face was almost negro dark, and 
his white teeth grinned as if his whole presence there 
were a joke of the finest. 

“Fellow,” said the Count, “you can make us 
laugh?” 

“Excellency, I have tales, of a sort, and songs.” 

“Your tales I fancy would go better in the guard- 
room. Sing a song fit for ladies’ ears.” 

“TI will sing of love,” answered the gipsy with a 
leer. “‘Listen, ladies, to this song of lovers who 
parted and met again. God send it so to us all.” 

He languished at them. They giggled. The 
Duchess looked properly unmoved. 

Tinkle, tum, tum on the guitar. A chord, a 
fumble, and then, pleasantly enough, in a tenor 
voice, clear if not sweet, this song: — 

**Parted lovers, newly met, 
Have such joy in their first greeting, 

Longing lips together set, 
Hearts that feel each other’s beating. 


Deeper than deep seas, the bliss 
When lovers, parted, meet and kiss. 


“Gone the grief, the tears, the pain; 
All’s forgot in their rejoicing. 
Eyes to faithful eyes again 
Look what hearts are mutely voicing. 
Earth meets highest heav’n in this, 
That lovers, parted, meet and kiss.” 


All the ladies praised the song. Subject and senti- 
ment seemed to delight them. They clapped their 
hands, feed the singer — the Duchess sat looking 
at them in wonder and amusement. Amati was sad. 
All day a gloom had possessed him which he had 
striven in vain to throw off. 
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He gave the gipsy a coin. 

*“You should have come earlier and given us a 
dance.” 

At this the ladies swarmed round the Duchess, 
entreating leave for one dance, but she refused. It 
was late. The dew was falling. No. 

“Well, then,’’ said the Count, “‘let’s to supper. 
Duchess, shall we give the gipsy supper? He sang 
well.” 

She assented, and all began to move away, save 
Pedro, who remained quietly and unobtrusively 
there by the tree. 

“Come, Pedro,” said Amati. ‘Ah, I forgot. You 
still fast?” 

Pedro bowed. 

The Duchess, the Count, the ladies and gentle- 
men having disappeared, Pedro took three steps 
across to the gipsy and seized him by the neck. 
“Francis — mountebank — what’s this?” 

“You knew me, then, Pedro?” grinned the gipsy, 
wriggling free. 

“Knew you? Aye. But why this masquerade, 
manikin?” 

The gipsy struck a chord with a swagger. “‘My new 
trade, Pedro,” he said; “‘I turn wanderer like you.” 

*“Come, come,” said Pedro. 

“Pedro,” said the gipsy, “I am sent from Missona, 
by — you know whom?” 

““A message.” 

“Aye, a message. Bartoldi bids me tell you not 
to look for him this evening. Something’s in the 
wind at Missona.” 
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*“What?’’ 

“Oh, what! He cannot say yet. Something ’s 
hatching between Malatesta and Guilielmo. Eli- 
sabetta, Guilielmo’s woman, is packed off, and 
Guilielmo goes about smiling.” 

“But what else? Come, surely Bartoldi has more 
to say.” 

“*All ranks are warned for service early to-morrow 
morning.” 

_ Pedro stared blankly. ‘‘What’s forward?” 

**Not a word’s given out. Inspection of all arms 
to-day, horse and foot. Malatesta came himself.” 

Here was news. Pedro grew more and more 
thoughtful. “Tell Bartoldi to be all ears till he gets 
me news. See him to-night — you are returning?” 

vagy ly 

“Then bid him send me to-night any scrap of 
news. Tell him I'll pass the night with the guard 
at the river gate. Any messenger he sends shall get 
at me there.” 

He pondered this news of Francis’; his face grew 
more and more thoughtful each second. 

The gipsy took him by the arm. ‘Pedro —” 

Pedro came out of his thoughts. They had brought 
him nothing but puzzlement. 

**When we lay wounded side by side after Guer- 
rada I told you of my lady love?” 

“7 recall,” said Pedro gravely, “some occasional 
mention of that subject.” 

*You’ve seen her?” 

“Not so long ago.” 

‘Pedro — I must see her. I vowed never to look 
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on her face again, and now I’m sick with longing. 
Tell me, — you know her, — ~ does she wear about 
her neck a fine gold chain — 

“Oh, the ring,’”’ Pedro interrupted him, smiling; 
‘you young sentimentalist! That’s gone, long ago.” 
The boy stared with a face of stone. “Gone!” 
**A friend of yours has it — she gave it him.” 

“Are you sure?” 

*“T saw her give it.” 

“She gave it — my ring — to whom? No—no 
matter. Gave it, gave my ring —” 

“You left her.” 

“Oh, but in my heart of hearts I told myself she 
would not part with that.” His lip quivered. He 
drew a ring from his hand. ‘‘ Here’s the one she 
gave me. Every night I kissed it —” 

Pedro took the boy’s hand in his and examined it. 
On his own hand a ring glimmered. 

Suddenly Francis gripped Pedro’s hand, stared at 
the ring on Pedro’s little finger, flung the hand away. 
“You!” he cried. “‘ You, then — ” 

Smiling, Pedro slid the ring off, and held it out. 

**For you — for you. Never quarrel with me, dear 
lad. Your lady gave me this ring because I brought 
her news of you, and every night I swear she’s 
prayed that the ring might somehow catch your eye 
and lead you to question. Take it, take it — and 
put it on her hand again.” 

Francis took the ring, kissed it, caught Pedro’s 
arm eagerly in both hands. “Pedro, get me sight 
of her again — ” 

Pedro mused, conning the boyish face lifted to his, 
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recalling the tragic little figure in black, now reluc- 
tantly changing her dress. 

‘Francis, get to hiding awhile. Come here, into 
the garden, when the castle’s asleep, and either she 
shall be here, or I to give you news of her.” The 
boy panted. “‘And lend me the ring she gave 
you —” 

“There’s a charm in it.” 

“There shall be worked a charm for you.” 

Francis gave him the ring. “Let the charm work 
happiness for me, and for her.”’ 

**As to that,” said Pedro drily, ““we may know 
more in ten years’ time. Now, away!” 

Francis went off on springs. A minute or two 
passed. Pedro sat on under the cedar in silence, 
feeling faintly the beauty of the night in this lovely 
garden. The torches flared boldly out, but now the 
moon was up, superbly riding above the thin veil 
of mist that had dimmed her light so far, and pour- 
ing an ocean of brilliancy over lawn and shrub, 
towering tree and towering castle. Enchantment 
seemed to inform the whole scene, and something 
of its power touched the soul of the solitary man, 
seated in the dense shadow of the cedar where 
neither moon nor torch intruded. 

He lifted his head. A footstep came slowly along 
the path — Giolina was passing, head bowed, still 
mournful, but by the moon’s light her dress showed, 
no longer black, but changed to something more in 
keeping with the gaiety she had lost — lost, she felt, 
forever. 

Pedro moved near her. She stopped, startled. 
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“Lady,” he said, “that’s a more courageous colour. 
Let your mood match it.”’ 

She shook her head sadly. “I have no courage 
left.” A deep sigh broke from her. She was moving 
on, but lingered again and lifted to his face mourn- 
ful eyes. “‘He never comes.” 

Pedro spoke encouragingly. ‘“Then why mourn? 
Come, I’ve a message for you and if you have a 
woman’s proper pride, it should nerve you to fresh 
courage.” 

She leant to him. “‘A message — from him?” 

He held up the ring Francis had given him. She 
put her hand out to take it; then, as if turned to 
stone, stood still. “‘Oh,” he heard her say faintly, 
“my ring— ” 

“He sends it you again.” He watched her closely. 
“By a messenger he sends it, through me, and has 
taken his own again.” 

She was speechless, her face working. Pedro went 
on. “Maybe if you had sent him word —” 

*“O God!” It was pitiful. “Why did I not — 
Francis — Francis —” 

Ts it hard?”’ 

“God knows it is hard. Oh, why did I not send — 
Francis — oh, how cruel!’’ 

Pedro stayed her. She was wandering away dis- 
tracted. “Listen to me—” She waited dumbly. 
“If it were not too late — ” 

“Not too late — Pedro — help me! Send word 
to him! Tell him to come back — oh, Pedro, get 
him back — ” 

“You want him back?”’ 


bf 
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“Yes, yes!”’ 

“When — to-night?”’ 

*“O God! Are you mocking me?” 

She had his hands, her eyes staring wildly into 
his. She was so fragile, and so helpless in the grip 
of her overmastering emotions that he felt a great 
wave of pity sweep through him. “Listen,’’ he said 
almost tenderly, “steal out into the garden when 
all’s quiet — ” 

*To-night — to-night? You mean it? You are 
not mocking?” 

““Come into the garden, I say, and see who waits 
for you. Little lady, you and your Francis shall 
change rings again.” 

She was crying, great tears welling from her eyes 
unheeded as she stared at him, but now with a little 
choking laugh she caught his hands in hers and held 
them to her bosom. 

“Pedro — Pedro — Pedro — my heart will 
burst —”’ She was weeping, yet laughing; she 
kissed, kissed his hands in a passion of happiness 
and gratitude. 

He would have avoided her — would have kept 
his hands from her, but she thought of nothing but 
the message of new joy and her gratefulness to the 
messenger. She took no heed of what his quick ears 
had caught — the footsteps drawing near. 

‘The Duchess, the Count, a dozen ladies with them, 
came along the path, into the shadow of the cedar 
in which the two stood, and halted to survey them. 

Giolina turned to the Duchess, ran and caught 
her hands and kissed them. She was in a rapture. 
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“What is it— Giolina?”’ asked the Duchess. 
“Tell me, child.” 

“Oh, madam, madam, I am so happy.” 

‘*At what — why, tell me — let me be glad too.” 

**At what I have heard.” 

“What is that?” 

Giolina made an effort to compose herself and 
failed. She threw out her arms, cried, “‘No, no — 
my secret!” and, laughing, let the tears again pour 
down her face. 

It was useless to question her. The Duchess for 
a moment almost permitted herself to question 
Pedro, but felt strangely hesitant. 

She turned to Giolina again, whom Francesca 
was holding affectionately, and whose outburst was 
submitting to control. 

““Why did you cry, child? Was that happiness?” 

““Oh, Your Grace, such happiness!”’ The girl cov- 
ered her face with her hands. She could not bear 
that any one should see the happiness in her face. 
There were tears, too, to hide. 

Beatrice turned to the Count. ‘Amati, explain. 
She wept, because her love had left her and she 
grieved. Now she is happy, for some news of him, 
I may guess, and again she cries. Tell me, does love 
to a woman mean only tears?” 

Amati answered her gravely. “Madam, some- 
thing there is in love that shows itself in tears, but 
it is happiness for all that.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, this love! How 
glibly the word slips from the lips of men!” : 

“It shall be heard on your lips. Yes,’ as she 
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moved away, “I have faith that you too shall 
love.” 

She held her head high, making an effort to be 
scornful. ““When miracles come again.” 

He followed close behind her as she moved across 
the grass, his face set and serious. He was full of his 
longing for her, full of doubts, and this night was the 
last he might see her. To-morrow he was to demand 
her answer. She was of an unearthly beauty in the 
moonlight as she turned to speak to him. That 
magic brilliance subdued to its own range the colour 
of her cheek, her lips, eyes, hair, dress, and, chal- 
lenging with its hard, unsparing blaze the perfec- 
tion of the lines of her beauty, revealed them perfect. 
Amati’s heart was wrung with the sense of her love- 
liness, and in his voice the lover’s adoration touched 
his speech with a passionate appeal that could not 
but move her. 

“You shall see the miracle. I tell you your heart 
is like a garden waiting in the dark for the coming 
of the dawn, and when the sun shines all your life 
shall bud and blossom, and bloom in loveliness as 
will this garden to-morrow.” w 

He had her hand. Almost timidly she maa 
it. He took it again with sudden desperation. 
*‘Beatrice — oh, Beatrice — ” 

““Press me no more,” she said, breathing fast. 
She was pleading. 

He held her hand fast. “‘Let me speak. Beatrice, 
you must yield. You cannot, you must not, stand 
hostile to the one thing of all others divine, love, the 
wonder and the crown of life. To-morrow before all 
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your ladies and gentlemen I shall tell you what you 
know well — that I love you. And now I feel that 
I scarcely care what your answer to me will be, if 
only I could know that your heart had opened to 
love. Love, Beatrice, love. To-night in your room 
look in your mirror and tell yourself if it is right 
that so much beauty should set itself against God’s 
plain purpose.”’ 

He spoke rapidly, tremulously, his handsome face 
almost tragically earnest. He held her hand tight; 
she shrank from him. In his voice and attitude 
were expressed the effort his hopes and his fears were 
making in unison, and in hers she showed that for 
all her pride and her strength she was compelled to 
rally all her forces in resistance. She drew her hand 
from him, avoided him. 

“Let me go — no more of flattery, Amati. Your 
compliments cannot move me. It is late. Let us 
go in. Ladies, to bed. Amati, I must go, I am 
tired.” 

At her command all began to move away, passing 
down the broad steps that led into the torchlit 
gloom of the vaulted hall on whose pillars the great 
pile was reared. She wished them good-night as 
they saluted her. 

Giolina the Duchess bade wait. The girl left 
Francesca and came across to her, who put a hand 
under her chin and looked, friendly yet searching, 
into her eyes. “‘No more tears, then?”’ 

The girl laughed and shook her head shyly. 

“Then, sleep with me in my room to-night. 
Amati, bid: me good-night, and let us forego our 
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battle till to-morrow.” With a touch of Giolina’s 
shyness she held out her hand. He dropped to his 
knees and pressed it to his lips. ‘‘Good-night, 
Amati,” she murmured. He still detained the hand, 
and for some seconds she allowed this, then suddenly 
withdrew it. “‘Good-night. Come, Giolina, you shall 
teach me something I appear to have forgotten — 
how to sleep sound. Can you sleep?” 

Giolina laughed again, lightly and brimming over 
with joy. “Not to-night, Excellency. To-night I 
will lie awake and hug myself with joy.” She had 
her bosom folded in her arms as she spoke. 

Thoughtfully the Duchess looked at her. ‘“‘Be- 
cause of what that man said?” She looked round. 
Pedro was just discernible in the darkness that lay 
under the cedar. “‘Come here,”’ she said to him. 

She was at this time halfway up the massive steps, 
rock-hewn, that led up to the terrace across which 
she would pass to her bedroom, behind the great 
silk hanging which drooped over the door. Giolina 
was following her, a few steps lower. At the foot of 
the steps stood young Amati. Pedro, a little way 
behind, came forward as the Duchess commanded, 
passing his master and pausing a little way up the 
steps, his face lifted to where the Duchess looked 
back and down at him. 

She spoke to him quietly, a certain earnest curi- 
osity in her tone. 

“Where got you this art of speaking so to women? ”’ 

“TI have no art, Excellency. I lent this young 
lady what she lacked — hope. To be happy a 
woman needs three things — love, faith, and hope. 
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If she have love and faith, yet no hope, she cannot 
be happy. If she have love and hope, yet lack faith, 
she cannot be happy. If she have faith and hope, 
still she cannot be happy till she seek and gain love.” 

She waited a moment, as if considering what he 
said. Then, “‘And if a woman will not?” 

“Then happiness is not for her.” 

“And — if she forego happiness?” 

“Then forever must she be something less than 
woman, for the crown and completion of woman is 
happiness. Therefore to be true woman and com- 
plete a woman must love.” 

She was silent again for a little. Then she Bee 
“IT think —I think you have a tongue women 
would do well to beware of. Good-night. Good- 
night, Count. Come, Giolina.” 

She was gone, up the steps, across the terrace. 
Giolina held the silk draping aside for her, both 
women entered, the silk fell back. 

Amati, his foot on the bottom step, pressed both 
hands to his lips and threw a kiss after her. “‘Good- 
night — good-night, beloved.” He turned, restless 
and unhappy, to Pedro. ‘‘Pedro, what shall I do? 
I lose all hope — she’s not for me.” 

Pedro answered him with a touch of scorn. “‘ Well 
might you lose hope if you let your chances slip like 
this. Why did you let her go? You should have 
kept her here. Look at the garden, the moonlight — 
oh, lad, this is a fatal hour for a woman. She knew, 
she knew. She fled from you. She dared not stay. 
The music moved her — she felt the influences at 
work. She’s frightened for herself.” 
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“Frightened?” 

** Aye, frightened.” He took a step or two away, 
and spoke half to himself. “‘Oh, dull, were I you, 
and loved this woman, could I but meet her here, 
upon these steps, with all the magic of the night 
about us, under the spell of the moon, I’d not let 
her go till I had talked the heart out of her breast, 
and made it mine.” 

Amati heard him. “She has no heart,” he said 
despairingly. 

The other smiled at him, a smile half grin, half 
sneer. “‘No heart!— Something beats in that 
bosom. She calls a truce, but I have known truces 
broken” — he dropped his voice till it was but a 
murmur to himself — “and a castle stormed by 
night.”” He broke away from his thoughts. “Go 
you, and rest, dear lad,” he finished, with genuine 
affection. 

“Rest!” said the lad mockingly. “Are you not 
coming?” 

**Presently. Not now,” answered the older man 
sombrely. “‘Let me walk awhile.” 

The Count walked away. “Good-night.” 

*Good-night, Amati,” Pedro made answer. 
**Good-night, my lord.” 

The Count’s figure vanished among the shadows, 
and from the shadows another footfall sounded. 
Young Francis was at his elbow, still in his gipsy 
guise, all eagerness, all impatience. 

“Pedro — shall I see her?” 

Pedro took him by the arm, turned him towards 
the castle, and pointed over his shoulder to the great 
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cellar of gloom looming under the low archway built 
below the level of the garden. Something moved 
there, a figure stealing quietly up from the vaults. 

“There —?” Francis’s voice went quietly across 
the garden. 

*Who’s that?”’ came answer. 

“Murcia!” The boy ran to her, she sprang up 
the steps, caught him to her, he held her tight. 
Neither could speak. Pedro shrugged his shoulders 
and moved away. 

Ten minutes, he decided, was fair law, and pres- 
ently he came upon them, arms intertwined, pacing 
the lawn, heedless of the dew. Francis took his 
hand, pressed it, pressed it into Giolina’s. 

“Dear, thank him, thank this man, this lion, this 
fox, this prince of all princes among men. *T was 
he that brought me to you, for first he spared me, 
and saved me after from the river and cured my 
wound, and now he brings me to you.” 

' She kissed Pedro’s hand again. “I know. Pedro, 
he has told me. He bids me love you for his sake, 
and indeed [ do. One day I’ll be your friend.” 

“And I,” said Francis, taking him by the arm 
affectionately. ‘My life for him if he should ask it. 
Pedro,” he went on, “I wish I could see more of you. 
I wish — I wish — why not come with me to Mala- 
testa? Take service there — think what might hap- 
pen there for such a man as you.” 

**And what kind of man am I?”’ Pedro posed this 
to him with a sudden seriousness, then laughed it 
off. ‘Francis, [ think I am getting too old for fight- 
ing. You young bloods are too swift for me nowa- 
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days. Time was —alas!” he broke off in mock 
regret. Francis laughed derisively, full of admira- 
tion. “I think,’ continued Pedro thoughtfully, 
“that I must turn barber. *T is the safest career 
for bloody-minded men, and I am come to the age 
when a man learns to take care of himself. But come, 
what’s the hour? I’m under responsibility here. 
As a respectable cut-throat I must remind you 
young people of the proprieties.” 

Giolina threw a glance up at the terrace. “‘ Francis, 
I must run. The Duchess will be going to bed. I 
sleep in her room to-night. When will you come to 
me again?” 

He kissed her fondly. “‘Soon, soon, my little love. 
Look for me soon. Oh, now I know you are still 
mine, I must come to you soon.” 

**How will you go back?” 

“I have my horse handy outside the town. The 
guard will pass me out, and I shall be at Missona 
within three hours.” 

“Take leave, you two —”’ came Pedro’s warning. 

They clung together lips to lips in a long, lingering 
kiss, reluctantly relinquished. Then, still holding 
Francis by the hand, Giolina turned to Pedro. 

“Pedro,” she said, ‘““what do you here?” 

He seemed a little embarrassed at her unexpected 
question. “I, Lady Giolina —?” 

She looked him over steadily. “This is the 
Duchess’s garden, and at night no man should walk 
here. Do you often come here?” 

“TI have been here,” he admitted. 

“At night?” 
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*“Why do you ask?” he answered. 

She continued to look searchingly at him. 

“Pedro,” she said, most surprisingly, “shall I 
make her walk in the garden?” 

Even in the moonlight, a flush of colour showed 
itself faintly under the dark of his face. “What do 
you mean?” 

She answered him with a grave smile, eyes still 
reading him. “You know what I mean.” She 
dropped the hand of Francis, and, coming over, put 
her hand on Pedro’s arm. ‘‘ You saved my lover for 
me, now I will do something for you. Some one shall 
walk in the garden.” 

She felt under her hand the muscles of his arm 

grow rigid as he suppressed a start. He was agitated. 
**Lady Giolina —” 
' With a little laugh of gratification and triumph 
she stepped away. ‘“‘Wait here. Some one shall 
walk in the garden. Do you think I can’t see?”” She 
nodded to him, once more embraced her lover, and 
went happily away, up the steps to the terrace. One 
kiss thrown back as she drew the hanging aside, 
and she had gone. 

Francis stood at the foot of the steps for a minute, 
his eyes still filled with the vision of the girl he loved, 
then, turning to Pedro, saw only the empty garden. 
But running across the lawn, all eyes, he found his 
man under the cedar. He showed dimly in the dark- 
ness, but Francis could make him out sitting on the 
seat there, head in hands, elbows on knees, a brood- 
ing figure. Francis slipped on to the seat by him, 
and put his arms round his neck. 
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**T must go. But shall I see you again?” 

“Oh, God knows — yes; no; I don’t know; why 
not?” 

*“What’s wrong?” Immersed in his new-found 
happiness the boy could sense something gone awry 
here. 

Pedro took his hands from his face and sat with 
them clasped between his knees, staring all the while 
up at the terrace where very faintly a shimmer of 
light from the Duchess’s bedroom edged its way 
round the covering of her doorway. 

He put his hand on Francis’. “If I were a sane 
man I’d come with you, Francis. What folly keeps 
me here, when every instinct within me bids me 
fly this — this haunt of black magic, where a man’s 
will melts like a hailstone in summer. Necromancy, 
necromancy — who said that witches were old? 
Nay, I’m raving,” he broke off. “Away, lad! I'll 
meet you again, some day. Get you back to Mis- 
sona. Get you your sleep as a good soldier should.” 
He stood up, the boy rising with him, and kissed 
him on both cheeks, then held him at arm’s length. 
**Would to God that you could bind me hand and 
foot and drag me away from this damned castle 
where if I stay I shall meet with my undoing.” The 
boy stared at him, frankly puzzled. Pedro laughed. 
“I’m raving, I say— Wait, Francis, I'll come 
with you.” 

The boy, bewildered, was nevertheless delighted. 
“Now? To-night?”’ 

**Aye, to-night. ’T’is my last chance. I’ll run no 
more risk.”” He stepped out from under the cedar, 
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looked up at the terrace, flung both hands out in:a 
movement of renunciation the boy could not fathom. 
““Good-bye, woman — good-bye, terrible woman —”’ 

Into the gloom of the garden shot a great gout of 
warm light. Clear-cut against it stood Giolina. She 
held the silken hanging back, and, turning her head, 
spoke clearly to some one within the room. You 
might have guessed that her words were meant to 
reach ears below in the darkness. 

*‘Come into the cool air, Your Grace. One can 
breathe here.”’ 

Into the light came another figure. Giolina held 
the curtain back, and the Duchess came slowly out 
on to the terrace. She had undressed for bed. She 
was in her bedgown, a light robe over it, but left 
open in front. The moon showed the slender grace 
of her figure in its thin draping, the small slippers in 
which her feet were shod. About her shoulders and 
tumbling down her back almost to her knees poured 
the great mass of her wonderful hair, vaguely dark 
save where the light from her room caught it and 
showed the glory of its red. As she emerged into 
the garden her hands went up to her head — leaving 
the privacy of her room, even for the privacy, as 
she did not doubt, of her garden, she prepared in- 
stinctively to modify the abandonment the free 
flood of her hair about her suggested. 

- Giolina checked her. ‘Nay, leave your hair down 
— only the moon can see.” 

Cunning, cunning! Her own heart filled with the 
rapture of love returned in full, Giolina guessed 
what the glory of that hair must mean to the man 
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she knew was watching in the dark, and the thrill 
which can possess a generous woman in the beauty 
of another of her own sex ran happily through 
her. 

The two women came down the steps into the 
garden, slowly, the Duchess leading, giving herself 
with luxurious ease to the refreshing coolness of the 
night air. 

She came a step or two down the path from the 
foot of the steps. The cedar was not far away. In 
its gloom a man stood, brooding, gnawing at his 
thumb while something he dreaded gnawed at his 

heart. He heard her speak. 

“This beautiful garden! How lovely in this light, 
and how strange! The moon’s an enchanter I think, 
Giolina, and down his beams there rides a witchery 
we women should be on our guard against.”’ She 
looked back where the turrets of her castle towered 
black and fantastic against the vast cavern of 
the sky in which the moon rode in a kind of piti- 
less, arrogant blaze of its own glory. ‘‘Giolina,”’ she 
asked thoughtfully, ““am I so different from other 
women?” 

‘How, different?”’ the girl answered. 

“They say I am cold.” 

“Are you not?” 

The Duchess did not seem to hear. She stood, 
looking at the moon, then, ‘““Am I?” the man under 
the cedar heard faintly — ‘‘I wonder.” 

Quietly and cautiously Francis whispered to his 
companion. “I must go. Shall you come?” 

Pedro drew a long breath. ‘Yes — yes — Wait 
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a moment — No, I’ll stay. Away, boy. Soon I’ll 
see you —”’ 

A grip of the hand and the boy’s light neue had 
slipped away. 

The Duchess moved slowly down the wath: 


CHAPTER XI 
UDDENLY she stopped. Something 


moved by the cedar, the form of a 
G/xG) Man was faintly visible in the shadow. 
“NGG x “Who is that?” she said. “‘ Who is it? 
SKS Is that you, Count?” She expected 
yes for an answer. The presence of the young Count 
here, beneath the terrace, seemed a natural thing. 
The figure was silent. ‘‘Who is that?” raising her 
voice a little; “tell me your name, or I call my 
guard.” She did not retreat, but her body stiffened 
as she drew herself up, folding her robe round her 
with a woman’s instinct of self-protection. 

Pedro moved forward slowly. No sudden or 
abrupt act on his part should startle her, no tone in 
his voice alarm her. In the faint light, his attitude 
plainly enough was all deference — head stooping 
forward, shoulders drooped, back bent, very proper 
for a lackey answering the imperious questioning of 
a great lady. 

“Madam, it is I, Pedro, the Count? sman. My 
master is in bed. He is worn out with the anxieties 
of this last few days, and if he is to bear himself with 
spirit to-morrow some rest he must have.”’ 

Nothing in this to alarm her. Every line of him, 
every tinge of tone in his voice, gave assurance of 
humility. He would not presume. She might answer 
him safely. 

“Does he take it so hardly, then?” 
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“How else?” 

“Yet — he knew — when first he came.” 

“Oh, yes, madam. But how could he know at the 
outset how much he ventured — how high he 
aimed?”’ 

“At least I did not lead him on.” 

“No, that’s true, but, Excellency, you might 
have spared him much.” 

**How should I have spared him?” 

“Think of to-day. You let him sit near you, take 
your hand. What more should a lad want from you 
to set him afire? Because he is a gallant lad you 
have gone out of your way to be kind to him. That 
was cruel.” 

“IT had no thought of that.” 

**Ah, but think what your kindness has meant. 
Knowing my sword is sharp, I keep it in its scab- 
bard. But you — think what you are, and you have 
stooped from your heights and let this lad dream 
that you were within his reach. Was that kind? 
No, it was cruel. Better for that boy had you treated 
him as you treated me — the mob and the moat. I 
have never thanked you for that. I do so now.” 

Still all respect. The words presumed, but the 
manner — that of a man who suffers injustice 
bravely. It accused her without passion. It put her 
on her defence. Yet she could not stoop to defend 
herself. The thing was too absurd. But she could — 
not ignore him either. Positively there was nothing 
left but to show him his place. | 

She answered coldly, a very duchess. ‘You 
speak with too much freedom.” 
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Deprecation, submission, uncomplaining accept- 
ance of whatever injustice she chose to lay upon him 
— all this his bow expressed. “‘Do I so? Pardon, 
Your Grace. I am your humble servant. I will go.” 
He made as if to go. 

Spite of herself she must speak again. The strange 
questioning the air held seemed to engulf her. The 
mystery of the garden, the moonlight, had com- 
municated itself to this dark and sombre man, whose 
pale face bowed before her, whose eyes seemed to be 
answering questions she had not yet formulated. 

““You may speak. What do you here?” 

How easy it had been to bring the conversation 
on to this plane! Where now was the Count? For- 
gotten. The talk now was entirely personal to these 
two. She questioning, he answering. Minute by 
minute the garden was resolving itself into their 
whole world, with these two its sole inhabitants. He 
noted, essayed a quiet chuckle to himself — and 
found himself trembling instead. “Ah, ah,” he 
thought, “‘careful, Pedro!” 

His answer: “Excellency, I wanted solitude. I 
should ask your pardon for being here. At night, 
in such a light, with this still air, and the scent of the 
flowers, this garden, lapped in these grim walls, 
seems” — he paused — “‘seems like the thought of 
God’s mercy in the heart of a sinful man.” 

She stared at him. Again she felt, knew, “No 
lackey, this.”’ 

Her silence questioned him further. He felt it, 
and laughed inwardly — and started to feel himself 
glow inwardly too. He went on, quietly, still with 
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his air of cold and calm resignation. “This night in 
every year it is my custom not to sleep. I spend the 
hours in solitude, and reflect on the goodness of God, 
who, when I thought He had forgotten me, was 
pleased to pluck me out of hell, and set me on his 
earth again.” 

“Tell me of this.” 

He half turned from her, as if afraid that his dark 
face might betray some emotion he was unwilling 
she should suspect. ‘Clever, clever, Pedro!” he 
said in his heart — and felt his heart leap within 
him. 

He had caught her! She was interested now. Not 
merely curiosity, but a touch of sympathy was in 
her voice. This strange man, quite respectful — in 
the garden — no right there — plucked by God from 
hell — he says so, acknowledges God’s goodness — 
an anniversary — her command was instinctive. 

“On this day, four years ago, through the instru- 
ment of a good woman who sought to make some 
offering to God for the soul of her dead lover, I and 
a dozen others were set free from the galleys.” 

That last word was unexpected. It startled her 
as might a cold raindrop suddenly on her bosom. 
She drew back, one foot on the bottom step. 

“The galleys! You were a galley slave?” 

“Yes, Your Grace.” a 

She froze. Pah! Fool that she had been to talk 
to him — and yet he spoke of it so simply, without 
apology. She must know. 

“What was your crime?” 

Lovely! She had fallen into his trap. He had set 
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it so skilfully. With a mere statement of literal fact 
he had caused her to accuse him, not merely to her- 
self, but openly, by question. Now he would con- 
found her. 

“Crime? Oh, Your Grace,’? — a touch of faint 
reproach mingled with his resignation, — “‘did you 
think I was a thief? No, not that. I served on a 
ship in a fight off Cyprus against the Moslems, and, 
being taken prisoner with the rest of our company 
at the close of that disastrous day, I was sold with 
others to a Smyrna pirate. In his galley I pulled 
at an oar for three years. Such years, Duchess —”’ 
He gave a shudder. It was genuine enough. 

She was aglow with shame. He had been a slave, 
a Christian slave, toiling in the hell below deck, 
labouring in the rowers’ bank under the yoke of the 
infidel. And she had thought him a criminal, had 
accepted his statement of sufferings as a confession 
of crime — she flushed with shame in the dark, 
abased at the injustice she had done him. Her voice 
told him all this as she spoke. ‘‘Tell me.” 

Aha! He would have her soon! He had touched 
her pity, and that was a string he could play a real 
tune on. He had the matter in him. No need for 
invention here.. He stepped towards her. He lifted 
his face towards her, put out his hands. She saw 
him shudder. 

“Such years, Duchess. Such cruel years. The 
cold at nights, the burning heat by day. We 
starved, we thirsted. We rotted, fevered, mad- 
dened, perished. The toil, the bitter toil — and the 
whip! Think of that.” 
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She thought of it and shivered. 

“Three hundred naked Christian slaves — and 
they lashed us like horses. We were fettered, each 
man to his oar, in gangs of three, and they drove us 
with the whip.” His lips were dry, he was shaking. 
The man’s memories were keen enough here, and 
the writhe he made as he stood before her was invol- 
untary, a wrenching of the muscles of his back as if 
again the thong reached him. He came closer. A 
genuine passion was in his voice. “Do you know 
that when a man’s hands are fettered, as mine were 
fettered, it is not so much his body as his soul you 
lash? You can cut into that — and draw blood with 
every stroke. With a whip, men do this to each 
other. But a woman — a woman can do it with a 
word, a look.” 

He was too near. She heard his breath come hard, 
his eyes, fixed on her face, burnt like coals. She 
retreated backwards a step, lifting herself above 
him. That last sentence of his was an accusation. 
She felt its truth. She had lashed him, she knew. 
She was embarrassed. “I did not — a woman might 
not know, might not understand,” she answered. 

He drooped his head again, and spoke more 
quietly. “‘ Well, there God’s mercy found me. I was 
in hell, I cried that there was no God, and yet in 
the depths of the Pit his hand sought me and found 
me, and drew me out of it. And so, on this day in 
every year I fast, and on this night I forego sleep, 
and commune with myself and give thanks. And 
to-night I will give double thanks — for the kind- 
ness and charity of the woman that saved me from 
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the yoke of the Turk, and the scorn and the cruelty 
of that other woman that freed me from the slavery 
of loving her.” 

This was unpardonable. Plainly the fellow pre- 
sumed here. He must be dismissed. Enough of his 
story, a painful one, and in some way explaining 
him — even excusing. Excusing? Poor wretch — 
can we, after all, be too hard? But a rebuke, cer- 
tainly a rebuke here, to remind him. 

“My poor Pedro, you have suffered.” A thought 
too condescending, that. Still, on the spur of the 
moment one cannot always find the exact word. 
Besides, it was true, the man had suffered. ‘*‘ You 
must be a little mad, I think.’? That would rebuke 
him, of course. He would understand that only this 
evident lack of mental balance excused the pre- 
sumption of his speech. “‘I should be angry with 
you, but I cannot.” 

“Then laugh at me.” He threw his hands out, 
and laughed himself, sneering. 

She was gentle. “No, I’ll not laugh. I pity 
you.” That was true. “Tell me —I have wondered, 
who are you, what are you? Sometimes I have 
thought — ”’ 

His spirit leapt within him and hugged itself. 
He knew it. Sometimes she had wondered — Yes, 
yes, Duchess, you think of me when you are alone, 
and wonder — and here you own it. What a child 
it was! Shame, Pedro! — yet he was trembling. 

She was standing now on the third step from the 
bottom, one hand resting on the stone balustrade. 
He put one foot on the bottom step and placed his 
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hand on the balustrade, not near hers. His face 
all aglow, eyes gleaming up at her, he drew her 
question. 

“You are not Italian?” 

“Tam Spanish. My mother was a Spanish gipsy.” 

“But at times, from your speech, one would take 
you for a man above such a station as that.” 

“Chance in my youth put me for a time in the 
company of the great. I have wandered so far, seen 
so much — some things appealed — and I took hold. 
Then, too, fortune has played queer tricks with me.” 

He was sure of his ground now, and into his voice, 
unnoticed by him, noted on the instant by her, 
there crept a hint of the strength that lay in him. 
That note, strength, reached and set gently trem- 
bling the responsive chord in her woman’s nature. 
She leant downwards as she answered. 

“Tell me more. Sometimes I have thought — 
have you not had ambition?” 

In that she confessed her estimate of him — no 
common man. Oh, my poor Duchess, direct, un- 
fearing, speaking the thought that is m you, this 
man’s swift and subtle mind is divining all that lies 
unspoken behind the simple barrier of your words. 

*“Ambition? Yes.” 

“Then, why have you failed?” 

“*Failed?’”? — he was working again for his effect. 

“You are poor — a swordsman for hire, a 
servant.” 

“I own a sword, I own — myself. Service or 
command, I can assume either. All’s one to me. 
Is that failure?” 
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Like a flash she saw it true. He was a servant, 
yet he could command. Who could doubt that? 
She looked at him, and even in the dark she could 
see that with the subtle change in the timbre of his 
voice had come a change just as subtle in his atti- 
tude. The voice was quiet, restrained, yet strangely 
confident, the figure — what did it remind her of? 
Had she seen it before? Somewhere in her girlhood 
she sought to place that memory. 

‘I knew you were no lackey. You have some pur- 
pose here?”’ She waited but he gave her no answer, 
only looking at her with unswerving gaze. Her 
heart went fast — she did not know that his was 
racing. ‘Sometimes the thought of that frightens © 
me. But not now. What are you, strange man?” 

He came up a step, and as she stooped towards 
him their faces were near. Now he spoke, still 
quietly, but every word rang through her. “I have 
held cities in leash. I have beaten a king in counsel. 
LT have heard twenty thousand men in arms acclaim- 
ing one man’s name, and that name, mine! Power 
has been mine — I won it for myself, and if for my 
own pleasure I put it aside, yet if I so willed I could 
take it again.” 

Power! That was it, that was the influence he 
held over her. In this man was a strength that she 
felt overmatched hers. She felt afraid of him, and 
yet she wanted him to speak more of himself, to 
assure her and reassure her of his strength. 

“Is not that boasting? No, although you speak 
so strangely I don’t think you are a boaster.”’ What 
was the memory she was searching for? It was 
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close, only just out of her grasp. She went on. “ You 
are strong, are you not? Men do what you tell 
them?” 

**Yes,” he answered. 

He was aflame. She could not guess how sweet 
was every syllable of this to him. This was what 
he had worked for— that she should know his 
strength. All the passion of pride gratified poured 
along his every vein. “‘ Yes,” he answered. “I have 
power to gather men’s minds and wills into mine, 
and wield them, as I wield my sword.” 

She accepted it without a doubt. She felt, she 
knew it was true. And instantly there leapt into 
her mind the memory she was groping for — the 
memory of Malatesta, as she had seen him, eight 
years ago, the man on her father’s throne with a 
bloody sword in his hand, who had kept her and her 
father kneeling on the blood-stained floor amid the 
smoke, while he balanced their doom. She remem- 
bered how eagerly, swiftly, his men had watched 
and waited on his look, how at his word they moved, 
hurried, always looking towards him to see that his 
little grey eyes approved. And with the shaping of 
that mental picture there broke on her the certainty 
that the man before her was a man of the Malatesta 
type, the ruling, leading, commanding man, whose 
word, whose gesture, whose very look could compel 
men into deeds. Here was authority, here was tow- 
ering mastery, the spirit that would wing its way 
where common men but walked, and soar till it 
challenged God’s power to limit its range of flight. 

“Oh,” she said, “as I rule my city I have to deal 
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with such a man as you, and he uses me cruelly. 
Are you cruel?” She asked it quite simply; Pedro 
was silent as he stared at her. “Are you? Are 
strong men always cruel?”’ 

His breast heaved. “‘Good God! — you speak to 
me of cruelty! Have you forgotten?” 

She knew what he meant. “That was very 
strange. You boasted that day, and yet — oh,” she 
said helplessly, “why do you come here? You be- 
wilder me. I’m not clever, I’m not strong, yet I 
try — You might help me, if you would.” The 
sense of power in him seemed to call up a weakness 
in her. As far as her pride let her she made this 
appeal to him. 

“You think the condottiere might help the Duch- 
ess,” he answered. (To himself, ‘Damn you, damn 
you, coward, what in all hell made you answer her 
so?’’) 

That should have called her to herself, but the 
spell was now all about her. 

“Are you mocking me? I forget these things, 
rank — station —is it the moonlight that makes 
all that unreal?” She felt trembling, and called, 
faintly, “‘Giolina!” 

He put his hand over hers on the balustrade. 
In his left hand he took her right. ‘Giolina has 
gone. Stay here with me. Have no fear.”’ 

“I have no fear. How brave you make me feel 
when you are near! You should have been a great 
man.” 7 

“TI have known greatness — once I thought noth- 
ing else worth winning, but now of all life offers I 
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seek but this, to live unfettered in the spirit by 
bonds of man or woman. This I have achieved. I 
am my own. Not power nor wealth can lure me, 
nor desire of anything put a chain about me. Suc- 
cess or defeat can sway me from my set path as 
little as love or hate can change the moon and her 
tides. Against all passions but one I wear armour 
of proof. Against that one I keep ceaseless watch.” 

“What is that one?” she asked. He meant her to 
ask. He kept silence, staring at her. She flushed 
again, and drew back. “‘ What is that one?” 

“Dare I tell you?”’ 

She knew what it was, yet she must ask him. 

“Tell me.” 

**Love.”’ 

He had got to it now; she might have started 
away at the word, as she had done before, and yet 
so cleverly had he led her on, so skilfully and cer- 
tainly had he thrown the coils about her, that she 
went straight on under his guidance along the path 
he had set her feet on. 

_ “Why should you fear love?” 

~ “Because love is the master, the tyrant, the en- 
slaver. All other passions — malice, hate, pride — a 
man may cherish in his bosom and yet bend to his 
will. All these are man’s servants, serving his moods 
and purposes. But who accepts love, let him say 
good-bye to freedom. Love is a scourge, a sword, a 
cruelty, a traitor, man’s implacable enemy.”’ 

Something in her rose in protest. “Ah, is it so? 
Or is it a deliverer, uplifting, giving visions?” 

He was vehement. “It blinds.” 
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“No,” she answered confidently. 

Of what shall a woman speak her mind if not of 
love? And she, who had denied it and refused it, 
felt rise in her a passionate sense of championship 
of the thing she had despised.. She could not bear 
to be silent and suffer this man to trample love 
underfoot. 

“No, no, you are wrong. It gives vision, I tell 
you. You cannot know love, to speak of it so. Even 
I understand it better than you, because, because” 
— she cast about her — “because I know how to 
serve.” The thought lit up a place in her mind that 
had been dark to this very instant, but was now 
_ gloriously illuminated. “I love my city, I love my 
people. Love — oh, if you knew, love gives wings, 
it strengthens, it empowers.” 

“It betrays, deludes, enfeebles!” For all his tri- 
umph fear was entering him. The moon was slipping 
behind the tower of the castle, the shadow came 
moving across the terrace, down the steps — 

She placed her hands on his shoulders, he held 
them there. “If such a man as you,” she said plead- 
ingly, “could take to himself the strength that lies 
in love, it could make you a god.” 

He shook his head as one who will not believe. 
“Only in dreams. Men dream these dreams, and 
wake — to find themselves fast locked in slavery. 
This is the supreme lesson life holds for man — to 
beware of love. This lesson I have learnt, and now 
I walk with wide-open eyes, aware of my danger, 
and ever on my guard. Only once I have faltered.” 


- She knew. She hardly dared say, “‘When was 
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that?” But she got the words out. The moon was 
gone. In a sky of ineffable violet a myriad stars 
shone wildly bright. Gloom lapped them both about, 
and warm air gently moving. The scent of the roses 
filled them and all the imponderable influences of 
the garden and their solitude had their way. Her 
hands, held in his, rested on his shoulders. How they 
trembled! — “‘When was that?” 

“When first I saw you. I was tempted, yielding. 
I was falling, swerving from the path I tread alone 
into the common road where the great host of man- 
kind walks bound in chains it has no eyes to see, and 
God saw my danger, and once again He pitied me, 
and stooped to save me. Oh, thanks, thanks, for 
your scorn, your cruelty. The humiliation you 
heaped on me then was necessary for my salvation. 
When in my troubled dreams your image walks the 
chambers of my heart, my memories lend me the 
spell that defeats all your magic. From that hour 
of shame I pluck this triumph, that I need never 
fear you, for [ shall never love you!” 

They were in full contest, he shaking, she quiver- 
ing, wrestling in the darkness with the terrifying 
thing that had come upon her from within herself, 
struck into living by his defiance, his denunciation, 
the very blasphemy as it seemed of his words. 

You will not love me?” 

“Not I. Though the might and the wonder of 
your beauty assail me by every avenue of my senses, 
though my heart turn traitor and fling open its 
gates to you, though my very soul faint and surren- 
der, yet I tell you in the remotest citadel of my 
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breast dwells an unconquerable instinct that is ME 
— and that, to the last, will still defy you!” 

She leant forward. Only the pressure of her hands 
held rigidly on his shoulders kept her from falling. 
“You defy me?” —her challenge to his defiance, 
faintly voiced yet unyielding. 

“Yes, I defy you, defy you!”” His hand went to 
his left sleeve, he clutched the bracelet there, un- 
clasped it, thrust it roughly at her. ‘‘Take it back, 
take back your bracelet.’’ He compelled her to take 
the golden circle. “There’s magic about you, 
there’s a spell in this thing that works a spell on me, 
but still I am unconquered. I will not yield, though 
your hand were on my hair — though your face 
stooped to mine — and your lips, your lips —” 

Her hand was on his hair, her face stooped to his, 
her lips hovered over his face, hovered, trembling 
sank towards his, his arms closed on her, she was 
fainting — falling — “‘God, what is this! Where 
am I?” She wrenched herself away, she thrust him 
back, she fled up the steps to the terrace, she heard 
his unsteady footstep behind her, she turned, her 
breast heaving wildly, knees trembling, hand up- 
lifted, to check him. “‘Go down! Go down! I am 
the Duchess!” ) 

The mingled torrent of pride, anger, distress, en- 
treaty, poured from her, flowed over him, over- 
whelmed him. He stopped, he stared — second 
by second he drooped — bowed. The magic was 
broken, the spell ruined. The lackey, flung back to 
his place, bowed where he stood halfway up the 
steps. 
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** Excellency! ”’ 
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She was gone. For a second a flood of warm light 
had poured out into the night, turning its violet to 
blackness for all its stars, as she had pulled aside 
the silken hangings over the door of her room. Into 
that blaze of light she had passed, erect, white- 
faced, trembling, her hair floating about her, all she 
knew of pride in aspect given to him in his last vision 
of her. Then the curtains fell, colour came into the 
sky, the stars rushed out again, and he stood, still 
panting from that contest, motionless on the steps. 

He came down them, walked towards the cedar, 
turned and looked up again at the silent terrace. 
He whispered to himself, “The bird’s in the net, the 
bird ’s in the net.” He tried to laugh — and shiv- 
ered. And then — “And you, Pedro, you cunning 
devil — you poor lost devil, where are you?” ~ 


CHAPTER XII 


HE unapproachable Siona dawn broke 
9 on at least three persons in the castle 
%- who had had little sleep that night. 
The Duchess lay with her arms folded 

: Po over her face, as if trying to shut out 
visions, thoughts, new and strange, all terrifying. 
Amati sat on his bed, despairing. Pedro, as he had 
told Francis, spent the night with the guard on the 
stone bridge, the fine new bridge Conradi had built, 
- giving access to Siona from the plain of Aquiloja. 
The road from Missona came to the town here. In 
the middle of the bridge was a span of wood, the 
fairway being a stout platform which hinged on the 
side nearest the town, and which was lifted every 
night at dark. Exit from or ingress to the city was 
perhaps easier than it was supposed to be, but the 
guard always on duty here made some sort of parley 
with the few chance comers and goers. 

With these men Pedro had meant to mingle, as 
customarily he would have done, fluidly enough, his 
instant ability to suit his mood to his company 
being always at its best when talking to common 
folk. The frank simplicity of his manner, his familiar 
acceptance of their crudities, still left them with a 
sense of something bigger and subtler than they, 
but no hint of condescension ever obtruded itself to 
spoil comradeship. 

But to-night he was in no mood for company. He 
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let them know that a man might possibly be enquir- 
ing for him during the night, in which case, bid him 
wait. He would return from time to time. He left 
them and paced the long, deserted quay of stone; 
here and there a black barge swung gently on the 
river, an occasional faint rustle of the moving water 
tinged the stillness of the night with tremor. 

Here, as in the castle garden, the moonlight turned 
all it touched to a fairy beauty, but he had no eyes 
for beauty. He was tired, faint. He had fasted all » 
the previous day, and a great weariness held him. 
A sense of exhaustion he could not understand was 
over body and brain. He would have given much to 
sleep. | 

A dozen times that night he approached the sen- 
tries on the bridge, but no one had asked for him. 
He was thoughtful, anxious even. There was no 
reason to connect the move Bartoldi had sent him 
word of with any possible interest of his, Pedro’s, 
yet his mind persisted in returning to the question 
as to what it might mean. All ranks at Missona to 
be ready early next — that is, that — morning. He 
laughed in bitter disparagement of himself, despis- 
ing himself for having actually forgotten to question 
Francis as to how many men Malatesta had at com- 
mand. This reflection brought him to another, the 
recollection of what had been his mental obsession 
at the time Francis had given him his news. That 
thought was too irritating. A great melancholy 
took hin. 

A fresh guard came on soon after dawn. The draw- 
bridge was lowered. Pedro still hung about. Some- 
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thing bade him run no risk of a messenger’s missing 
him. The hours passed by. The city was wide awake 
and bustling. He gave it up. 

Bartoldi, he told himself, was too big a fool to be 
of any service to him. Surely he should have found 
out by now something of what Malatesta had in view. 
Bartoldi was condottiere, the men practically his as 
much as Malatesta’s; it could not be supposed that 
he was to know nothing of a move in which these 
men were to be used. He went back at last to the 
castle in a state of high exasperation. 

Amati was up, dressed with an exquisite melan- 
choly. He cast a wistful eye at Pedro, who looked 
at him stonily. Brief word passed between the two. 
Pedro asked him if he had breakfasted. Received 
an impatient answer, no. Pedro advised him to eat. 
He declined. Pedro let it be; he had had nothing 
himself. 

He was tired and hungry, but the one redeeming 
thought that came to him was that this was his last 
day at Siona. He had had enough of it. He could 
continue without food or sleep for that day. He 
suddenly resolved that he would never again eat or 
sleep in that town. Amati, victor or vanquished in 
his quest, should see the last of him that evening, 
and he would hasten from the castle, the city, in 
which he found it now difficult to breathe. 

Presently there came a tap at the door. A page, 
gaily dressed, had come to summon Amati to the 
putting of the question. Amati looked at Pedro, 
who was squatting on the bed. He rose, and fol- 
lowed the page with the Count. 
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The Court of Love was already in session. In- 
stead of being held in the main hall, the Duchess 
had suddenly decided that it should be held in the 
room of which mention has earlier been made, the 
room seldom used, in the recessed doorway of which 
Pedro, we may suppose, had hidden during the collo- 
quy between the Duchess and Guilielmo. 

Surveying this room, one could realise better than 
elsewhere the evidence of the slow accretion of the 
immense bulk of the castle from some primitive be- 
ginning. Here one was in the actual primitive strong- 
hold of Siona. Partly built of enormous stones 
many feet in thickness, the rest of the room was 
actually nothing more nor less than a cave, hewn 
out of the living rock. Here and there the outer 
walls were cut into by recesses in which a man might 
stand, and in each of these a slit was opened to the 
outer air, so that a bow might be used in defence. 
The light admitted through these slits was no more 
than a glimmer, and when used, as now, the room 
was necessarily illuminated by torches. Down the 
length of one side, and across the end, for some rea- 
son long forgotten, two narrow platforms had been 
built, three steps up from the level of the floor. From 
near the centre of the longer of the two a single pil- 
lar sprang to the roof. Though the air outside was 
sweltering with the autumn heat, the room was cool; 
its very grimness, lit with the barbaric glow of the 
torchlight, set off effectively the brilliant appearance 
of the crowd of men and women who thronged into 
it for the ceremony now due. 

As Pedro was following Amati into this room he 
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was held back a second. Turning, he saw the white 
intellectual face of Shimei. He remembered at once 
his appointment, a week old, for the night before. 
He had forgotten it completely; but beyond some 
regret at having given the old man a useless journey, 
he felt no regret. Whatever plan he had contem- 
plated, whatever use he had determined to make of 
the Hebrew, might now dissolve. He had done with 
Siona. | 

“Signor, ’ began Shimei deferentially, “some other 
business no doubt detained you last night, but I am 
a man of business, and if you could spare a little time 
now — I ventured —”’ 

“No, Shimei,” Pedro assured him abruptly. 
‘There is no need — this is no occasion —”’ 

“Then give me a time, signor, and a place, where 
we may confer. I am anxious to know what service 
I can render you.” 

Pedro turned sullenly away. “I’ll send word.” 

“Soon, signor?”’ 

**Soon as may be — if need be.”’ The Jew held 
him. He broke away. “I cannot speak now — an- 
other time —” He released his arm from the Jew’s 

detaining hand and passed into the Court Room. 
At the end of the room, facing the massive oak 
and iron door which alone gave entrance, was a dais 
on which the State Chair of Siona had been placed, 
ready for the Duchess. About it clustered a group 
of her ladies. Others of these, with some thirty or 
forty gentlemen of the household, a half-dozen pike- 
men, a score of lads acting as pages, mingled in a 
gay group about the floor. A sardonic grin passed 
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over Pedro’s face. He recalled the assembly on that 
memorable occasion of his first entry into the castle. 
Something of the same thought apparently struck 
others there. He found amused glances being turned 
in his direction; a whisper here, a laugh there, caught 
his ear. | 

Through the doorway Guidomari entered, in some 
sort a master of the ceremonies, and highly enjoy- 
ing his job. “Coming! Coming!” he called loudly. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, really, let us have less 
chattering, I beg. The occasion is a solemn one. A 
gentleman well liked by us all comes to submit his 
hopes to slaughter.”’ 

The Count, handsome, elegant, sighed with a sad 
smile. 

*“You’re a cheery soul, my Guidomari.” 

**Candour,”’ answered Guidomari, “‘is kind cruelty 
in these melancholy affairs, Count. Much, in my 
opinion, might be done to set this scene in a manner 
more befitting the coming tragedy. This room should 
be draped in black, and music passing sad should 
broider our regrets with a moving melancholy.” 

**T think Guidomari is really in love at last,” de- 
clared Francesca, standing on the dais and leaning 
over the back of the chair. “‘ Did any one ever hear 
him essay the poetic before? ”’ 

*““Often,”’ said Ada. “I suspect a rebuff. He drops 
into this elegant diction only when in despair. Tell 
us, Guidomari.”’ 

Guidomari waved them back. ‘‘Silence, children; 
peace, chatterers. You touch frivolously on a mat- 
ter too vast for your immaturity.” 
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He turned to the Count.. “Pray, stand here, 
Count. Who are the assessors? — Come, some order, 
please. Assessors!” he began to call loudly; “‘judges 
and assessors, please take your places.”’ 

Four ladies and four gentlemen separated them- 
selves from the crowd, and, coming to the dais, stood 
on the steps, two ladies and two gentlemen on each 
side of the chair. The rest of the crowd began to line 
up in something like order. Amati and Pedro stood 
almost alone. 

At this moment through the doorway passed 
Gonzalo, very dignified in his fur-trimmed robe, 
yet not altogether comfortable in the crowd there. 
_ He greeted them with affability. “Good-morrow, 
ladies; gentlemen, good-morrow.”’ 

Guidomari stared at him blankly. This entry was 
frankly a piece of presumption, but after all the 
man was the uncle of the Duchess. Guidomari did 
his best to be a diplomat. 

*“Good-morrow, my Lord. We greet you as our 
mistress would greet you.” 

Gonzalo moved up the room well towards the dais. 

Signor’ —it was the voice of Shimei again. 
Pedro turned, impatiently, yet with a feeling of 
amused respect. Here was an obstinate and per- 
sistent man, and Pedro felt something like sympathy 
for that character. “If on a day next week — for- 
give my importunity —”’ 

Pedro cut him short: ‘Jew, you'll lose your ears. 
Away!’ He began to push him to the doorway. 

The two pages there suddenly stiffened. Looking 
out across the main hall, Pedro caught a glimpse of 
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an oncoming entry; he hustled the Jew back to the 
wall behind the crowd, ‘“‘Presently, presently,” and 
stepped up to the Count. The Duchess entered. 

The Chancellor, wand in hand, led her in. She 
was royally robed, the grand embroidered cloak of 
state trailing from her shoulders, the coronet on her 
head. She was white in face, her eyes, their violet 
strangely brilliant, looked mournful and tired. Her 
progress was full of dignity as ever, yet she seemed 
more girl, less duchess, than usual. She evoked a 
dim sense of pity as she passed. Her loveliness was 
a wonder. 

All bowed as she entered. She bent her head and 
swept on to the dais, giving Amati another little 
inclination as she passed.: Pedro suddenly flung into 
his gaze all he possessed of power of will, the impulse 
seized him to make her look at him, to compel her 
to turn those wonderful eyes of hers into his. Did 
she know? Her lips tightened a little; perhaps she 
felt the strain of his attack on her serenity. She mas- 
tered it, stared straight ahead, ignored him, passed 
onto herthrone. Gonzalo took care that she should 
see him. He stood half a pace out from the crowd. 

She paused a second as she caught sight of him. 
“Uncle! You here?” She gave him a cold little 
smile. “Grace for this honour.” 

His ears were red. “‘The town has an interest in 
these proceedings.” 

She addressed the Chancellor. ‘‘Let him see and 
hear. He shall report to his tradesmen.” 

Gonzalo stepped that half pace back, his ears no 
Jess red. 
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She went up the steps, bowed again, and sat down. 
The eight judges sat down on the steps of the dais, 
four on each side of the Duchess. Amati now stood 
alone, fronting her. 

« Guidomari addressed him. 

“Count, your month of wooing being completed, 
the time arrives for you to put the question to Her 
Grace and learn how you fare. But first of all you 
must follow the established custom in these matters, 
and explain to the judges and assessors whom you 
see before you” — he waved his hand towards the 
dais; Francesca, who you may be sure was one of 
the elect, waved hers at him; he stopped, eyed her 
icily; she twiddled her fingers at him familiarly; he 
turned away again with a crushing disdain that did 
not crush her in the least — “on what you based 
an opinion of yourself so high that you ventured on 
this quest.” 

Amati drew a deep breath. He felt all eyes on him. 
A faint blush was on his face. He looked a handsome 
and romantic figure. “Excellency —” he began. 

Guidomari stopped him. “The judges, Count; 
address the judges.” 

Blushing a little more nervously at this inter- 
ruption, Amati spoke up to the judges. “Ladies 
and gentlemen, let me point out to you in the first 
place that Her Grace’s conduct in remaining single 
is a subtle contemning —” 

*“Oh, come,” said Guidomari, “‘we can’t have. 
those attacks on Her Excellency.” 

“I wish you’d hold your tongue, Guidomari,” 
said Francesca; “‘I’m sure he’s very interesting.” 
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“This is the last time you'll sit among the judges, 
ma donna,” said Guidomari darkly. 

“Come, come,” interposed the Chancellor, “‘let 
us get on.” 

“Go on, Count,” advised Filippo. 

‘“‘___ Her Grace’s conduct in thus obstinately re- 
maining single is a subtle but wilful contemning of 
those of her sex who, with a cheerful acceptance of 
the lot God has cast upon them, have deigned to 
permit — may I even say, encourage? — yes, let 
me say, encourage, the devotion from my own sex 
which Her Grace contumaciously rejects.” 
“Eloquent! Hear him!” Francesca’s ready com- 
ment. | 

Ludovico remarked audibly from the crowd, 
***Permit — cheerful acceptance — may I say, en- 
courage?’ — Oh, Jupiter!” 

In no wise helped by these interruptions, Amati 
after a little pause continued: — 

““Now, you, —I address myself to the ladies, — 
you, who so nobly perform that first duty of your 
sex, which is to be beautiful —”’ 

Here he was stayed finally by an interruption such 
as never before had befallen suitor at Siona. 

The Duchess had sat, pale, unmoving, eyes down- 
cast. Now she lifted them, and suddenly spoke 
hesitatingly, troubled. “I must speak. Let these 
proceedings be stayed awhile.” 

There was alarm through the room. “Excellency, 
are you unwell?” asked the Chancellor anxiously. 

“Tam not well — I am not willing — ” she began, 
strangely faltering. She made an effort and spoke 
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with more firmness. ‘‘I desire longer time for reflec- 
tion. I have no decision, Count; forgive me, if I ask 
you for a little longer. I have been compelled to 
reflect that there are other considerations to be 
weighed going beyond my own wishes. If I might 
beg you to allow me a little time — ”’ 

“Your Grace,” said the Chancellor, “‘this is most 
unprecedented.” 

“Yes, Chancellor, yet you at least might guess 
what prompts me to this.” 

“Beatrice,” said Amati, ““how can I refuse you? 
But remember, I suffer very really.” 

She looked gratefully at him. “Amati, give me 
a week. In a week I may be better prepared.” 

He walked up to her impulsively. “Beatrice, 
whatever you wish.”’ 

She rose and came down from the dais, extending 
her hand. He dropped to his knee, like the gallant 
young gentleman he was, and kissed it. She smiled 
gratefully and as he rose put her hand almost affec- 
tionately on his shoulder. 

She was leaving the room with him, the court, in 
a buzz of wonderment, was thronging after her, 
when through the door hurried Pietro Poccetti. 
Old, scarred, grim and unsmiling, once her father’s 
loyal captain, now hers, he came hurrying in and 
with him came the certainty of grave happenings. 
The Duchess stopped, waiting for him to speak. 

“Excellency, in haste. Pardon! I must have direc- 
tion immediately.” 

“What is it?” 
“A shepherd has just run in with the news that 
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Malatesta is approaching the town from Missona 
with two thousand mounted men!” 

No smiles, no chatter in the room now. All felt 
the weight of the news. 

“Ts it beyond doubt?” 

“T sent horsemen out to get news, but we can 
see now for ourselves. Malatesta ’s over the Taglia 
and coming on fast. It must be a matter of minutes. 
Your Grace, I must have your guidance here. What 
am I to do? Let him in, or lift the drawbridge?” 

All the best of her gentlemen were elbow to elbow 
with her now. The ladies, too, would have crowded 
round her, but they were elbowed out of the way 
by the men with scant ceremony. Little time for 
courtesy now. All were grave. Something, they 
knew not what, was coming upon Siona. The Duch- 
ess turned to them, breathing fast. Malatesta in 
Siona again — the thing she had dreaded! 

“An army—he brings an army with him! What! 
Into my city? Never!” 

The Chancellor confirmed her thoughts. “If he 
once enters we he at his mercy.” 

Still, facing the facts, yet inwardly shrinking from 
what they conveyed, she spoke, half weighing the 
affair to herself. “He is our overlord — but we still 
have rights.’ She looked round at them all. They 
confirmed the rising resolution i in her in word and 
eager attitude. 

“Your Grace, let us have the drawbridge up.” A 
dozen voices threw out the advice simultaneously. 
Filippo raised a shout. ‘‘Up with the drawbridge!” 
Fifty voices caught the cry up. The rafters and 
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walls suddenly rang to the shout, “Up with the 
drawbridge!”’ 

She nodded to Poccetti. “Lift it.” 

Order given, the old man saluted, turned to go. 
The burst of excited talk swelled loud. The men 
began to hurry after Poccetti, who had reached the 
door when a voice called loudly, “Stop, Poccetti!”’ 

He stopped, he turned, the men with him turned, 
the ladies, the Chancellor, the Duchess herself, 
turned their faces to where Pedro stood. 

Ever since Poccetti’s entrance he had stood listen- - 
ing, his eyes fixed, now on the Duchess, now on 
Poccetti. As usual when reflecting deeply he gnawed 
at his thumb. When the decision to lift the draw- 
bridge had been given, he had made a little impa- 
tient movement, and turned away from the group 
with a gesture of annoyance. With no more than 
this he had watched Poccetti’s walking to the door, 
and it was only as the soldier reached the very door 
that his evident dissent from the decision just 
reached pushed him almost against his will into 
speech. With every eye on him he stood stubborn, 
his attitude seeming to express hostility to all there. 
One against all — and never blenching. 

Poccetti looked enquiry, first at him, then at the 
Duchess. Pedro’s interruption had been too de- 
termined to be ignored. The Duchess looked at 
him, and waited. Her silence ordered his speech. 
He gave a little bend of the head as if asking her 
permission, then addressed Poccetti with no more 
than a word to her. 

*“Madam, I ask pardon, but it occurs to me —”’ 
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Then to Poccetti, ““Why do you lift the draw- 
bridge? ”’ 

Poccetti answered him in astonishment. “To bar 
Malatesta’s entry.” 

‘**But you do no such thing.” 

They were thronging round him, the Duchess 
among them, her breast almost touching his shoul- 
der. Her eyes were on his face. ‘‘Why not?” she 
asked. 

He ignored her. His business was with Poccetti. 

“What about the old bridge—the wooden 
bridge?” 

“IT have sent sixty men up there at once, and 
when the drawbridge is up [ shall follow them with 
all I can take.” 

“What else?” 

He and Poccetti spoke man to man like sword 
playing on sword. Both brief, clear, to the point. 

“T shall build what I can there with all haste.” 

“In how long?” 

Poccetti’s answer lingered a second. The Duchess 
flashed a look at him. She did not understand the 
drift of the question, but in her old captain’s face 
she read something of acknowledgment of the plac- 
ing of a finger on a weak spot in his plan. He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Ten minutes — maybe.” 

She flashed her look back to Pedro. He gave a 
little grunt of cold dissatisfaction. ‘“‘And your 
broken walls, have you mended them since yes- 
terday?” 

Poccetti merely looked at him. 

Pedro glared at him. “Fine counsel!” He 
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whipped round to the Duchess. The press of 
anxious men about them both actually forced him 
against her. “Your Grace, here is no plan. Bar 
Malatesta at the stone bridge, he turns upstream, 
even if he does not make for the wooden bridge first, 
—asI and Captain Poccetti here would do, — and 
what then? You cannot stop him there. He’ll ride 
over whatever men you put there; he’ll make noth- 
ing of any such barrier as you can pile up in ten 
minutes; in short, in ten minutes he’Il be over this 
side of the river. That’s certain. You close the gate 
on him there — what use? He rides along the wall, 
and within another two minutes he’ll be cantering 
in at the Great Gap.” 

Poccetti had kept pace with him. His face stared 
blankly, compelled to face the facts. He knew the 
man was right. He had no answer for him. The 
others were slower. A hurry of objection broke out. 
Pedro lifted his voice — the lackey shouted, yes, 
shouted them down, in a voice like a trumpet. 

“IT say it is so, madam. You cannot keep Mala- 
testa out, for all you do. He is coming in, he will 
bring his men into Siona. All you are doing will be 
to make him very angry.” 

Filippo, always his enemy, forced his way round 
to front him. 

“Not so fast. Malatesta is not over the bridge 
yet, and if Her Grace will but give the word Mala- 
testa shall find a little problem waiting for him at 
the walls.” 

His was the mood they liked. They caught the 
answer up in a cry, “Aye, to the walls, to the walls!” 
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Pedro was impatient. He answered Filippo with 
a brutal contempt. 

“Problem! — not much of a problem to Mala- 
testa! It’s as fine a day as may be for cutting 
throats, and Malatesta will be obliged to you for 
getting him an appetite for his dinner.” 

Filippo, ablaze with anger, snarled in his face. 

““Oho, we shall see. We can give him a tough meal. 
Gentlemen,’ — he urged himself round to take the 
approval of their excited faces, — “we can at least 
die in Her Grace’s defence.” 
’ They fired. They roared their acceptance of the 
young man’s challenge. Amati, with them in spirit, 
touched Pedro impatiently on the shoulder. Pedro, 
white with anger, never blenching, shouted them 
down again. 

**Die — oh, doubtless. Die and be damned to 
you!’ viciously, “and what will that profit Her Grace 
— unless it leave her freer in the future to listen to 
good counsel instead of being overborne by the 
clamour of a pack of fools who have no further idea 
of serving her than getting themselves picturesquely 
killed.” 

His tone, his attitude, his words, still vehemently 
opposed them. He would not give way. Spite of 
their hot haste the quality of the man began to 
overmaster them. They quieted, looked their doubt, 
listened, hesitated — only Filippo flung wrathfully 
away from the group. Poccetti spoke, fairly thrust- 
ing responsibility on her — and on whatever advice 
she might accept. 

“Madam, my orders, please.” 
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Without hesitation she asked Pedro, ‘‘What do 
you advise?”’ My 

He answered her swiftly but quietly. Time was 
pressing. ““Your Grace, it is simple. You cannot 
keep him out. Then, let him in. Let him in,” he 
insisted, “and speak him fair. Your wits must be 
your weapon here.” He saw her hesitate. He urged 
her, she knew, to a tremendous step. She was to 
lay aside the proffered barrier her gentlemen offered 
to build for her with their swords, their lives, and 
admit the man she dreaded, brutal, unscrupulous, 
enemy open and secret, into the very heart of her 
city. She was but a woman; she quailed, but as she 
_ threw at her adviser a glance in which lived a mute 
appeal for guidance to something less terrifying, she 
saw his eyes fixed on hers coldly questioning. She 
read the question — could she dare? Her strong 
spirit took the challenge up unfalteringly. 

“Leave the drawbridge down. Let him in, with 
all courtesy. We'll await him here.” 

It was done. One challenge she had taken up. 
Another she had thrown down. Her heart beat high. 
Here was conflict indeed. Well, she would not budge. 
He should see. 

She went back to the dais, but before she could 
seat herself the argument broke out afresh. Filippo’s 
voice, in taunt, rang through the room. ‘‘ Well, now 
we stand committed, to what? Guide us further, 
braggart.”’ 

Pedro turned his back on the angry man. 

“Where’s the wit now? Where’s the long head? 
The quickest blade in all Italy seemed to stick in 
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the scabbard.” Filippo walked after him, openly, 
loudly, deriding. 

She saw the faces of her men, all anxious, all 
turned to Pedro. | 

“Signor Filippo, check yourself.”” The Chancellor 
spoke. “‘Signor Pedro, I take your advice as sound, 
but have you ever an idea of what we are now to 
do?” 

He turned impatiently at the question. “None, 
save catch flies with honey, not with vinegar.” 

Filippo laughed at him. “‘Oh, we know you. — 
Your Grace,” he appealed to her, “‘the lives of all 
of us hang on this. Do you question him as to 
what we are supposed to do.” 

She asked him, his face turning to her on her first 
syllable. “Can you advise?” 

He threw out his hands in tired remonstrance. 
“How can I, on the instant? Do you talk for time 
while we think?” 

“But, surely — he will be here directly.” She 
was anxious. 

He was openly impatient. ‘“‘ Well, then, since I 
must not have a minute to ponder the thing — let 
us say — let us consider — ”’ He was silent, staring 
at her, but not, as she knew, seeing her. Then he 
spoke slowly as if something built itself up within 
him during his very speaking. 

“Two thousand men, the shepherd said. — Let 
us reckon them as one thousand.” It sounded the 
merest mental floundering. 

Filippo jeered, ‘Why one thousand? Why not 
one hundred?” 
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Still thoughtfully, his eye on Filippo, he resumed. 

“A panic-stricken shepherd bolts into this city 
like a seared rabbit into its burrow, and reckons 
them at two thousand. That is why I reckon there 
may be one thousand. Is that plain? Now, let us 
consider further. Malatesta enters, without oppo- 
sition. He rides his thousand men into the town. 
Very well. Horsemen — perhaps he’s right. Sur- 
prise. Yet for myself I say I do not like horsemen 
inside a town. Give me footmen. A night march 
should have done it.” This was almost to himself. 

Filippo threw a laugh round. “Essay on warfare 
by our lackey-in-command.” 

Pedro merely lifted an eyebrow at him and went 
on. ‘Now, will Malatesta bring his thousand men 
into the castle? Maybe, if we showed fight — but 
we show none. All’s very gracious and pleasant. 
We lie timid under his hand. No rabbit held by the 
ears was ever half so complaisant. He halts, then, 
his thousand men in the market-place, and into the 
castle he comes with — how many? — a hundred? — 
fifty? — to hold the gates, the halls, and passages. 
So. And into this room, a dozen? a score?” 

“Oh, hell take you and your arithmetic too,” 
Filippo blazed, beyond all patience. ‘‘What does 
all this make of his thousand men you’ve let inside 
our walls?” 

“It occurs to me,”’ continued Pedro, not giving 
him a glance, “that Malatesta in the market-place 
at the head of a thousand men is one thing to deal 
with, and Malatesta in this castle with but a hun- 
dred strung out through the passages is another. 


’ 
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And Malatesta’? — he looked round the room — 

“‘within the four walls of this room with but a 
dozen at his back — ” 

He broke off. They caught his meaning now, and 
stood appalled. It was plain. Here if anywhere, 
for all his army, Malatesta might be dealt with, 
somehow, in this room upon whose stones they 
stood, before the chair in front of which their Duch- 
ess was placed. A grim, stark tenseness took limb 
and nerve of all there, one by one. 

Even Filippo was caught up in the sense of doom 
that spread its wings in shadow about them. “I 
see,” he said, soberly, and his hand lifted to the 
dagger in his belt. 

Pedro condescended a glance. “I thank you — 
and I see something, too, and that is, where your 
hand is resting. Young man, the first rule for knife 
work is, keep your hand away from your knife till 
the second before you use it.” 

Filippo turned away. 

A page ran in at the door, a young lad, plainly 
terrified. ““Oh, madam!”’ he began. 

Pedro caught him by the arm, clapped his hand 
over his mouth, silenced him, and swung him in 
among the women, who were huddled together. 

“Ladies,” he appealed to them, smiling, “come, 
a little chatter. Hark!” 

Through the open door came the steady tramp of 
feet marching in time, the rustle of steel, nearer, 
nearer — 

He turned to the Duchess. “Madam, let me beg 
of you to be seated. Gentlemen, for God’s sake, look 
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a little more amiable. Everything in this room 
shrieks ‘murder.’” 

She sat at his entreaty. Her ladies caught some- 
thing of her courage, the gentlemen cleared their 
countenances, tried to stand in some attitude of less 
significance. Pedro beckoned the three pikemen, 
pointed them to the wall at the back of the crowd. 
In five seconds, apart from the tense atmosphere of 
expectation he could not charm away, the room lost 
the threat that had possessed it. The gathering 
might fairly pass now for a Court of Ceremony 
interrupted, but not outrageously resentful. 

The tramp of men came louder. The pages at the 
- door slipped away. In came Bartoldi and a dozen 
pikemen, armoured in steel, pikes at the slope. 
Right into the room they marched, halted in front 
of the throne. Bartoldi raised his hand in salute. 
*“My master, my Lord Malatesta of Missona, claims 
entrance and wil! visit Your Grace.’’ The Duchess 
bowed. Bartoldi stood aside. The pikemen swung 
up the hall, split in two files, passed round behind 
the dais, and stood lined up there, each man stiffly 
erect, pike grounded and erect. No sound of move- 
ment or speech. All stood still as the pikemen. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“HE Duchess never flinched. She was 
9 pale and no doubt her heart beat 
¢ faster, but she sat still, her eyes fixed 
| ke) on the open doorway. A pause — 
O“5 while she heard her heart beating be- 
neath Hee heavy state robe; then through the door- 
way into the room came Malatesta. He came across 
at his characteristic rapid pace, head stooping for- 
ward, knees bent, all alertness, vigour. By his side 
walked Guilielmo. Both men were armoured, but 
had doffed helmets. A solitary pikeman marched 
behind, halted as soon as in the room, and stood 
sentry at the door. Out in the hall the clash of fifty 
pikes grounded together made a harsh clamour. 
The Duchess rose, came down the three steps of 
the low dais on which her State Chair stood, and 
curtseyed, an irreproachable salutation, a slight 
bend of the knees and a stoop of the head, a sub- 
mission, a rendering of homage, never a jot less than 
was Malatesta’s due, never a hint of resentment — 
or alarm. And then, as your eye took in the curtsey, 
you gathered Malatesta’s mood. He stalked past 
her, plumped himself into her chair, and squared his 
elbows, leaning forward, knuckles on thighs. She 
stepped back quickly, and a flush spread over her 
face, losing itself in her hair. Her nostrils quivered, 
her bosom rose, but she spoke no word. She felt — 
all Malatesta meant her to feel, but if he looked for 
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some outburst he was disappointed. She was not a 
Duchess for nothing, and the calm with which she 
let this insult slip unheeded from her was proof that 
here was no child to be hurried into indiscretion of 
speech. She waited for Malatesta to speak. 

“I give you good day, Duchess, and I present 
to you my son, whom you should know.” 

“Your slave, Duchess.’ Guilielmo bowed. I think 
he would have kissed her — hand? Cheek? She was 
too quick. A pace farther back, and another curtsey. 
Her face was flushed, her eyes bright. All the Duch- 
ess in her was up and on guard. 

Malatesta went on. “‘We can dispense with your 
duties, and since I am your overlord, I choose to sit 
here.” He paused; she bowed her head slightly, 
made no other answer. He went on. 

“TI have a little matter to say to you, and it may 
as well be said here. Strange tales come to my ears 
of you.” He waited, looking at her. She must 
answer. 

“Tales, my lord? I dare say tales of all kinds fly 
about concerning many people, but we learn not to 
credence easily.” 

“I hear tales of you and of your undisciplined 
amours, and out of my love for you I feel compelled 
to interfere before they grow scandalous.” He 
waited. 

She must answer. “My Lord, I must count my- 
self fortunate in evoking a solicitude so imperative 
that it moved you here so swiftly that you could 
not even spare time to warn me of your coming.” 
It was the first hint of the dagger’s edge. She felt 
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more herself now she had got that out. She was 
Conradi’s daughter. 

Malatesta thought a moment, staring at her. “I 
hear you tire of your philanderings, and will wed. 
Therefore, I bid you, send your lover packing.” 

No question now as to the mood he came in. Here 
undisguisedly he sat, all that rumour made him, 
brutal, direct, unsparing, ready to ride roughshod 
over all opposition, threat, and power to make the 
threat good, in every line of him. She was Conradi’s 
daughter. Her breath came a little faster, but she 
took up the challenge. 

“Malatesta, Iam a patient woman —’ 

He chopped in: “Patient? Excellent. Iam aman 
of simple tastes, and patience and obedience in those 
I meet are all I ask. I admit here the pleasure it has 
been to me to mark these two qualities in you. For 
that reason Siona and you have given me little 
trouble, and I have been content to let you be these 
five years. My plans engaged me elsewhere, but 
times change; the world moves; things unforeseen 
need to be dealt with, and Siona becomes of impor- 
tance to me. I must make secure that all here moves 
as I would have it. My true purpose I shall disclose 
to you shortly, but for the present I content myself 
with saying — dismiss your lover.” 

She looked round. Among her gentlemen there 
was a shifting and shuffling of feet going on. They 
were not so calm as she. A faint murmur, a glancing 
from one to the other, then back to Malatesta. It 
was not easy for them to stand and listen in silence. 

She turned to answer; but lightly, easily, smiling 
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gravely, young Amati stepped level with her. A 
courtly bow — “Madam, by your leave?” Then, to 
Malatesta, “‘Malatesta, Her Grace may be patient, 
but — I am not patient. I do not find any pleasure 
in this talk. I beg you to understand that I am Her 
Grace’s suitor, here by her leave, owning no man’s 
authority, and I do not intend that any man shall 
dictate to her on a matter that so nearly concerns 
me also.” A very gallant young gentleman. The 
Duchess turned to him, well pleased, smiling a little. 

Malatesta, unsmiling, flicked him an answer. 
“Who are you?” 

“These rumours that so disturb you must be un- 
substantial things, since they have not even given 
you my name. But you or any other man may know 
that my father is Bartolommeo Perducci, Podesta 
of Astoretto, and I am Count Amati of that city, 
and if any man seeks to engage either him or me in 
a quarrel, he will find neither of us backward.” 

A movement among the ladies, rustling, pleasure. 
Oh, that gallant speech pleased the women. A mur- 
mur from the gentlemen, flushed, angry, defiant. 
Malatesta flashed a grey eye over them. 

**You waste my time.” He spoke coldly, more as 
if weary than contemptuous. “I have no wish to 
quarrel with your father, nor with his Paladin of a 
son, but this I know, neither does he wish to come 
at loggerheads with me. He knows me for an old 
wolf with sharp teeth. In short, Count, I snap my 
fingers at you and your impatience. Astoretto is a 
long day’s march from here.” He waved his hand, 
dismissing Amati as a mere nuisance. ‘Duchess, 
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no longer I delay. Learn, then, that it is my wish 
that you should marry my son here, and that before 
you go to-day.” 

That stirred them. An “Oh!” from the ladies, a 
snarl from the men, movement, ruffling, hands on 
swords, teeth shown now. But she stood like a 
statue, white and as unfearing. 

“You dare not!”’ 

‘I say you shall wed my son, in this hour. Stand 
forth, Guilielmo, and greet your spouse. Duchess, 
my hope, my jewel, whom here I give you for your 
lord. See, now, if in the past I have been harsh with 
Siona, how I make amends. He is proved in all 
things that go to make a husband, a man of rare 
abilities, and since beauty such as yours may well 
look for full acknowledgment, I promise you you 
shall reap appreciation from him.” 

Guilielmo came across, an infernal grin cutting 
deep the lines from nostril to corner of mouth. 
**Duchess, I shall scarcely dare to try to make you 
smile, lest you should not be so lovely as now, when 
you frown.” 

He put out his hand to take hers. She stepped 
back again. 

“Stand back! Touch me not! What!” — to 
Malatesta — “I wed, at your bidding, to a man 
you choose for me! You are mad if you think you 
can bend me to your will in such a matter as this. 
I tell you, if he were the most desirable man in 
Christendom, and I loved him, I would refuse him 
if you endeavoured to compel me. Oh, outrage! 

You dare not! You have had my duties these five 
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years, but I will not submit to this though you 
threaten to wash Siona in blood.” 

Time Malatesta spoke. Foot by foot her gentle- 
men were moving forward towards him, anger run- 
ning through them electrically as shoulder touched 
shoulder, as a fire smoulders among built-in timber, 
and will leap into blaze when an effort to cut into 
it lets in a current of air, so the wrath that possessed 
them might transmute into action now at any mo- 
ment, loosed by a word, a gesture, a look. All the 
hell mixture of brute courage and love of sheer 
cruelty that were woven together and through 
every fibre of Malatesta’s nature tingled with the 
pleasure of his intention and the peril of it. There, 
waiting to burst upon him, a storm of hate and 
danger — and, serenely watching it swell, he joyed 
to think that he could hold it all in leash, could 
tame it as he chose. He did so, rising to his feet, 
scanning them all with half-shut eyes, not lifting 
but dropping his voice, till, for that they could not 
well afford to lose a syllable, they must stop their 
moving, their shuffling of feet, and strain in dead 
silence to catch his words. 

“‘Chatter, chatter, chatter! — Gentlemen — and 
you, Count — I see you smiling to yourselves at this 
womanly outburst, this very natural outburst. I 
say smiling, because whatever sentimental approval 
your hearts may feel disposed to give, you are well 
aware, as men of the world, that no man, however 
rash, unless completely tired of life, would think 
twice of drawing sword in response to this whimsical 
appeal.” He smiled, gently, pityingly, on the Duch- 
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ess. “For, gentlemen, you are aware, I take it, that 
I have eleven hundred men in the market-place of 
this town, and a hundred inside this building. You 
do not need to think twice to realise that every 
street in the town, every room, every passage in the 
castle, is held for me, and that I have but to frown 
and within an hour there would not be left in city 
or castle man, woman, or child to tell one smoking 
street from another.’ He paused. There was dead 
silence through which their hard breathing could be 
heard. They knew he spoke truth. They looked, 
hesitating, at one another and at Malatesta. He 
stepped on the instant from speech that chilled them 
to the deed that mastered them. He raised his voice 
to a snarl, his face, his figure taking on most marvel- 
lously, in the fraction of a second, an aspect of such 
ferocity that merely to glance at him sent a man’s 
eyes earthward. 

“T say you laugh — or at least you do not frown. 
Dares any man frown?” 

Suddenly he stood up from his chair, ran down 
the steps, and was among them with the speed and 
threat of a tiger loosing its dread body among a herd 
of deer, such concentrated fury and passion of con- 
scious mastery in his voice that they broke apart 
and let him among them. 

*“Does any man frown? Does any man frown in 
Malatesta’s face?”’ He pushed them aside, frenzied, 
seeking opposition that he might strike it dead. 
“Count, do you frown?”’ He pulled up in front of 
Amati, and peered in a very insanity of insolence 
into the young man’s face. 
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Amati could scarce fetch his breath. There, 
breathing into his face, was Malatesta, bareheaded, 
an inch or two of neck showing — and the young 
Count’s hands lay, flat, fingers spread, one on dag- 
ger, the other on sword-hilt. It wanted but a second, 
the loosing of his body’s energies into sudden play, 
the swift withdrawal of his knife from sheath, up- 
ward slash or downward plunge, and the thing was 
done. Yes, but with that knowledge mingled the 
certainty that the way was useless. Malatesta had 
stated the position quite fairly. There were but a 
handful of his men in the room, but there through 
the open doorway more were visible, and the string 
of men stretched out, away through the main hall, 
out into the courtyard, through and about the open 
gateway, to where, massed in the market-place 
square, were the body of his men — how many — 
eleven hundred he said, and no doubt truly. Enough 
to do all he had hinted at; there was no blinking the 
fact. He had them. City and castle were his, to do 
as he pleased. Their lives were in his hands. 

The thing was not to be done. So, red-faced, 
panting, trembling at the knees in helpless rage, 
Amati looked away at the wall opposite, anywhere, 
so long as his gaze did not meet the yellow-grey 
eyes of the old fiend that sought to engage his. 
Malatesta burst out laughing. 

**He frowns!”’ he shouted. ‘‘By God, here’s an 
intrepid young man! Ha, ha, ha! Well, well, Count, 
since this affair undoubtedly presses somewhat 
hardly on you, you have our permission to frown. 
Bah! Take it not to heart, man. Get you back to 
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Astoretto. Seek there a bride where you will not 
cross Malatesta and his fortunes.’ He turned his 
back on Amati, and came back to his seat, well 
pleased, not so much at his own courage as at the 
nicety of judgment that had correctly chosen the 
moment to crush them. ‘Come, my son, press her, 
court her. All our hearts here go out to you. 
Maybe out of decorum her gentlemen restrain the 
full tide of their enthusiasm, but if they check that 
too much, count on their docility at least.” 

Guilielmo, grinning like his father, walked to- 
wards the Duchess. Ada and Francesca made as 
if to gather her to them. She pushed them back, 
and faced Guilielmo. Her eyes were blazing. He 
stopped. 

“What, Duchess, shy still?” Malatesta’s hated 
voice, in sheer devilry of enjoyment wringing out 
for her the last drops of bitterness. “Come, no coy- 
ness. The priest is at hand, the happy hour strikes, 
and to-night the sweets of married life are yours.” 

She answered him steadily, eyes like coals of fire 
in a face of marble, body rigid, tense with a resist- 
ance he could not break. 

“Not yet. I am still Duchess of this city, and 
not sunk so low as to bear this insult tamely. Oh, 
beware, Malatesta! I have kept peace. I am a 
woman, and I dread war, and God knows I have 
striven to keep things quiet; but I tell you that 
the streets of Siona shall run with blood again be- 
fore you shall work your will with me.” 

She turned passionately to the group of men be- 
hind her. “‘Gentlemen, I ask you —I call on you. 
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You will save me? Gentlemen, you will not see me 
treated thus? I ask you—TI call on you all, my 
friends, my counsellors — what, not one?” They 
stood downcast, not one met her gaze. Alas, she 
had no power to lift the weight of dread Malatesta 
had laid on them. The terror of him lay over them 
all. She trembled. A terrible feeling of the inevi- 
table oncoming of doom came over her. Her head 
swam. She grew giddy, she panted, her voice failing, 
and yet taking on in its agony a passion of appeal 
that wrung them. “O God! What, cowards? — 
all? —”’ She turned to Amati. “‘ You, Count? Will 
you help? Oh, Amati, boy, yes, boy as I looked 
upon you, if a drop of the blood of your house runs 
in your veins, draw sword for me now.” 

It was irresistible. He stamped. “‘Oh, saints —!” 

He laid his hand on his sword-hilt — and on the 
instant two hands gripped his wrists from behind. 
In his ear Pedro’s voice was whispering. “Patience. 
Let pass.” 

He desisted, his hands dropped from his side. 
The dread of Malatesta, which the girl’s cry to him 
had lifted from his soul for a second, descended 
again upon him. It was useless. 

He spoke to her dully, ashamed, eyes not daring 
to seek hers, but roaming the ground. “Lady, what 
can I say — ?”’ 

She flashed at him. “‘Say? I asked you to do! I 
wanted to see if there was manhood in you — if 
there were a man in this room. I see there is not!” 
She struck her bosom in an agony of despair. Her 
eye, wildly roving, caught the inscrutable glance of 
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the man who stood behind the Count. In a last 
desperate effort she addressed herself to him. 
*‘__Unless you be one.’ Amati stepped aside, 
she looked at Pedro, lifting her face, with eyes plead- 
ing, tears now gathering in them and yet held stub- 
bornly back. Terror was in her gaze. She knew she 
had come to her last hope. ‘‘ You, you!” she panted. 
“You said things to me — last night — that made 
— that made my heart glow. You spoke of perils, 
of how a brave heart may face odds and win through. 
Now, help me, help me!” Her voice was scarce more 
than a whisper, horribly strained. “‘You made me 
believe in you. Let me believe in you now. Yes, I 
do believe.” She laid her hands on her wildly heay- 
ing bosom. “Draw sword for me. Fire the hearts 
of these men as you fired mine last night. Oh, I 
confess it. Make what you will of my words. These 
men are soldiers, they need but a leader. Be brave. 
Pedro, Pedro, save me.” She slipped, half fainting, 
to her knees, her face turned up to him, her hands 
resting on his breast. ‘‘See, I kneel. I cannot suffer 
this. — I beg — I entreat —”’ She sobbed drily. 
But for that sob there was silence in the room. 
On the throne Malatesta sat, sphinx-like, unmov- 
ing; to him this whole scene was a chalice and the 
woman’s agony a draught of pleasure so intoxicating 
that he grudged the passage of time that drained it 
for him second by second. Guilielmo stood by his 
father, uncertain, the thing frankly beyond him. 
Bartoldi and the men-at-arms stood stiffly still — 
the ladies still— the gentlemen of the court still, 
all there rigidly in their places, staring, staring at 
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the group in the centre of the room, the girl on 
her knees, the wild indignation that had throbbed 
through her defiance of Malatesta now melted into 
an appeal in voice, words, attitude, that should 
have drawn succour from the very stones of the 
walls; and above her Pedro, face expressionless, 
baffling eyes looking down at her neither pitying 
nor contemning. They saw his motionless figure. 
They could not gather a hint of the raging flood that 
flowed through and over him, suffocating. 

Then Pedro spoke. The hands of the Duchess 
were gripping his sword-belt. Her face, fallen for- 
ward on her arms, was hidden. 

**Lady, forgive me if I disappoint you!” Helicked 
his lips. The words were hard to get out. “‘You 
treated too seriously my words of last night. I am 
sorry. I spoke of valour,—men will do that, — 
knowing that that’s the shortest road to a woman’s 
heart, and chance has played me a sorry trick to put 
me to the test so soon.”” He put his hands on hers, 
gently disengaging them, and shrinking from her. 
In the silence they heard the broken drawing of her 
breath. .““Give me pardon. You must not ask too 
much of human nature.’ He contrived even so 
much as a little laugh. ‘‘Duchess, I must live, 
though all the pretty women in Italy stood with 
hair down in the moonlight, charming me to tell 
them the lies they love to hear. Therefore, rise, lest 
my Lord Malatesta, having doubts of my good 
sense, make all certain with his knife.” 

He dropped her hands. She covered her face for 
a second, then slowly she rose, drawing a deep 
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breath, and rallying herself to speech with such 
evident pain that she wrung them with a last sense 
of pity. 

“Was it but lying? — Was it all lies? —I knew 
the world was vile — but I never thought it so vile 
as that.— God spared me the knowledge of the 


words in which I should tell you what I think of 


you. — Read them in this.” 

With an indignant gesture she raised her hand 
and in an infinity of contempt she struck him across 
the face. The blow was not hard, more symbolical 
of an overmastering loathing than of any instinct 
of wounding, but to all there it seemed a marvel 
that the man she struck did not shrivel. She turned 
from him, head drooping, shoulders stooping, and 
passed up the room among her women. They gath- 
ered her to them, some crying loudly, all in tears; 
she alone tearless. From her men there streamed 
through the room the sense of hate, rebellion, loath- 
ing — all crushed, overmastered; raging, yet com- 
pelled to ineptitude. 

Malatesta’s damned voice broke out. 


*‘And now, the lady having protested her reluc- — 


tance with every propriety, let us have done with 
this pretty shyness, and get on with the business.” 
He raised his voice. “Pass in the priest.” 

“Pass in the priest!” called the sentry at the door. 
“The priest!”? echoed through the corridor. And 
presently the priest came in, and with him a young 
soldier helping him with his load of table, book, 
candle, the bread, the wine. 


Think what this meant. Here was a marriage 
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going forward. Whatever there is of God in man 
makes effort at such a moment to embody in some 
such ceremony as this now in preparation his sense 
of sacrament. One step above the brute, man 
achieves, out of his own consciousness, a knowledge 
of the holiness, the deity hidden in the mystery of 
the union of man with woman, and with symbols 
and ritual strives with the best that is in him 
to testify at once God’s great fatherhood, and 
man’s kinship to God. Own this true — and then 
picture this marriage Malatesta willed and would 
have. 

Remote from the others, shaking, confused, striv- 
- ing for mastery of himself, stood Pedro, fighting, 
fighting to grip, to master, to realise fully, to bring 
into proper utilisation, the New Fact that had sud- 
denly slipped into the whirl of his vain calculations. 

The soldier, a young officer, accompanying the 
priest was Francis. 

Pedro’s heart stood still for a moment. What was 
it? — what was it? God, give him light! Through 
the gloom, the hopeless darkness that had clouded 
his brain, he felt a shaft of heavenly daylight stream- 
ing. Oh, strengthen, shine, pierce, reveal! A short 
wordless prayer struggled from him.— And then, 
in instant response, came the gleam! 

It flashed on him, like the wild glare of lightning 
in a night of storm, the breaking of day into a man’s 
lifelong prison, when suddenly the door of release 
bursts open. Clear as crystal, sharp-cut, complete 
in every detail, so easy, so simple that he nearly 
broke into a wild and rapturous laugh of delight, 
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there danced through his brain the Scheme, the 
Plan, the Way, for which during the last hour his 
wits had striven in frantic and vain quest. Oh, the 
rapture of that moment! She had knelt, she had 
pleaded, poor lamb, helpless in the hands of the 
captor. Her hands had sought his pitifully — and 
he had put her away, jesting, gibing, to hide the 
agony in him. She had struck him — the skin of his 
face was tingling yet, not with the weight of her 
blow, but with a strange sense, a deliciousness of 
thrill, that sought to perpetuate itself, the seal of 
her contempt, to him a very glory, an exultation 
beyond all bounds. 

And now it was his turn. Oho, Malatesta! Gloat, 
exult, feast your fill, for the moment arrives! 

So with exultation he stood, unmoving, eyes drink- 
ing all in. The placing of the table, the spread- 
ing of the cloth, the arranging of the book, the 
bread, the wine, — all meetly and in order, — the 
priest, stooping gravely and solemnly to his task, 
the young soldier, very reverently assisting, as if 
serving him at Mass. 

There was nothing more for Francis. He looked 
towards Malatesta as if for further orders, was 
vouchsafed no sign, so retired, making his way to 
the door. Four paces from it, a hand fell on his 
shoulder. He turned. Pedro was there, dark-faced, 
eager, busy-lipped, hurried. 

‘Francis, greet me as a friend and recommend me 
to Malatesta.” 

Time for that, and no more. Time just to hear, 
barely to grasp the words’ meaning, yet grasp it he 
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did. And in that second Malatesta’s voice, raised, 
threatening. 

“What whispering there? Who plots with my 
man?” He was up from his seat, down the room 
and on them, ere Pedro’s grip was scarce loosed 
from the lad’s shoulder. 

Swift, but the boy’s quick brain had realised 
Pedro’s first intention at least, though all else might 
be dark. “Greet me as a friend, and recommend me 
to Malatesta.” 

“My Lord,” he began, a little hesitatingly, not 
wishing to make any mistake, “‘my Lord, this is an 
old friend — ”’ 

Enough. Pedro could take charge now, and he 
struck in, easily, with an ingratiating smile, defer- 
ential, half confident, the smile of a man with 
nothing to conceal, yet properly dependent on the 
great man’s mood. 

** — And an old enemy, Malatesta.”’ He saluted. 
Malatesta stared. “‘I served against you, under 
Foresi, at Guerrada, where you got the best of us. 
This young lad and I, both wounded, fell in with 
each other afterwards and we made shift to tend 
each other, and became good friends in a way. We 
meet here by this chance.” 

Very frank, manly, properly docile, with a hint 
of strength, and plain, straightforward tale. Noth- 
ing for Malatesta to take offence at. 

*“And recommend me to Malatesta.” Francis, no 
fool, knew the moment for fresh speech. “‘My Lord, 
you should have this man with you. A finer sword 
than any you have, and a head on him that’s rare.” 
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Malatesta looked Pedro over. Pedro stood up to 
the search. Strength there, speed in that supple 
figure, brains, too, behind those quick, restless 
eyes. 

“Brains, eh? And asword? I want them. You'll 
serve with me? Whose man are you here?” 

**T serve Count Amati here, but this is a dull hole, 
my Lord, and if you’ll give me what I want —” 

*“What’s that?” 

A brutal laugh. “‘Fighting, drink, and women.” 

Well met, those two. Malatesta felt pleased. This 
was his sort of man, a tool, bright, keen, fit, and 
ready for any devil’s work that was forward. 

“Serve with me, and I’ll feed you fat on all three 
within six months. Speak with him, Francis, and 
get him to ride back with us to-day.” He turned on 
his heel and went back to his seat. 

No time to waste now. Every second was pre- 
cious. The stage is set, curtain almost rising, and 
here’s a man yet to teach his part — the most im- 
portant part in the play. Oh, Francis, young and 
quick of body and brain, grip every syllable, grasp 
all meaning at first effort. No time for second 
speech. 

“Francis, lad, you spoke last night of gratitude, 
of serving me. Art of the same mind now? Wilt 
take a risk for me?” 

*‘Ask anything, all things — ” 

The lad was properly serious, lips parted, eyes 
big and enquiring. Quite plainly his answer came 
from his heart. 

_ “Tisten. Serve me now, then, and I promise you 
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that in five minutes we are made men or dead men. 
Wilt go so far?” 

“Farther. Go on. I’m yours.”’ 

“Don’t look round. Look me in the face while 
we talk. The sentry at the door — is he a friend of 
yours?” 

** None.” 

“Good. Now, do this for me. Go to the door, but 
go not out. Stand by that man, have your knife 
loose, watch me, and when I drop my handkerchief, 
strike him dead. Take him in heart or neck, which- 
ever you prefer, and shut the door fast.” 

“In the neck. And what then?” 

*Canst do that?” 

*“Reckon it done.” 

**Mark you, I must have the door shut, the bolts 
home, the bar up, without delay.” He ceased speak- 
ing, turned a face towards the throne. The priest 
was speaking, Pedro caught his words, then turned 
again to Francis. “‘About the sentry, ’t is easy, lad, 
but there must be no mistake. Bungle there and 
all’s finished. Make but one stroke of it, get your 
hands well into him and push him from you as he 
drops so that his feet are clear of the door. Neither 
too soon nor too late, but swift on the fall of the 
handkerchief. Is that clear?” 

* All clear.” 

“Look for no help from me. This is your work. 
When the handkerchief falls I shall be too busy 
even to look at you, but remember, I’m all ears for 
the shooting of the bolts. Dear lad,’ — he laid his 
hand on the young man’s shoulders, looking ear- 
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nestly into the confident eyes lifted to his, — “‘you 
love me?” 

“On my life, Pedro. All my life is yours.” 

“Then you'll not fail. I trust you.” 

His quick brain took in the sense of a pause at the 
other end of the room. He must be there. The 
moment was imminent. Francis held him a second. 

**And when I have killed him, and the door made 
fast?” 

“Come across to me. Steady, dear lad — and 
remember, Murcia is watching you.” 

They parted. 

Quietly, soberly, Francis stepped towards the 
door, half hesitating, glancing backward as loath 
to leave the scene so full with interest and the 
promise of more. So, too, thought the sentry. Stiff 
and soldierly as he stood, he was human, and had 
lost not one jot of the action in the room. Francis, 
his back to Malatesta, dropped him half the wink 
of an eyelid. A flicker from the sentry in return. 
Francis halted, pulling a face, eyes flickering back- 
ward, glittering humorously. A faint grin from the 
sentry answered. He stopped — inside the doorway. 
For an instant the sentry hesitated. Well, alter all, 
this young blade was an officer, wanted to see the 
fun, had enough sense to make himself unobtru- 
sive— “Change places with Guilielmo to-night?” 
muttered Francis. The sentry grinned, mentally 
licking lips at the image thus conjured. He stood 
stiff. Francis swept him with a glance that looked 
at nothing and yet took in all he wanted — the 
man’s grim head poised on a long, strong neck, 
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a sinewy, sunburnt neck, coarse-skinned, hairy, a 
good four inches showing beneath the bony jaw 
before the steel gorget covered flesh and muscle 
safely up. 

Francis placed himself a pace away, rested his 
hands on his belt; quietly his right hand touched 
his knife-hilt, handled it daintily, drew it a bare 
quarter of an inch from its sheath, let it slip back 
again. Right; the knife was loose. With fingers still 
encircling the handle he looked along the room to 
Pedro. 

Very quietly, as a man walks up a church, desir- 
ing not to obtrude on ceremony, Pedro walked up 
_ the hall. The thing had gone forward steadily. At 
a word from Malatesta, Bartoldi had moved for- 
ward from behind the throne with four of his men, 
Holding their pikes across them, they had calmly 
but in businesslike fashion pushed back the Duch- 
ess’s gentlemen, these giving ground unwillingly 
enough, and leaving a space round the improvised 
altar. By this means, too, the Duchess and her 
ladies were as it were penned in, separated from her 
men. There was in this such a likeness to the pen- 
ning in of a flock that something of horror began to 
descend upon the room. Steadily there grew on all 
there the meaning of what was to ensue — the 
Duchess of Siona was to be denied the barest ele- 
mentals of a woman’s rights. Malatesta would deal 
with her as a sheep taken from a pen. 

The priest stood still. His first task was finished. 
He looked at Malatesta. The Duchess saw the look. 
She caught her breath, then, shaking, shuddering 
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in every limb, she spoke to Malatesta, stepping to- 
wards him, hands outstretched. 

““Malatesta — spare me!” Her pride was gone, 
she humbled herself to this, gasping the words, 
foregoing all the pride of her state now in the last 
desperate effort to save her pride of womanhood. 
“Spare me! I—TI will stoop to beg mercy of you. 
Malatesta, anything else! [am a woman. Show me 
mercy as a man.” 

Quick on that followed young Amati, fiery, burn- 
ing, striving to reach to some instinct of doubt in 
the mind of this implacable tyrant. Was there ever 
hint of fear in that inexorable will? Could he touch 
it? 

“Malatesta, though I am helpless now, yet I bid 
you take heed. If your own will and power are to be 
your only counsellors, yet remember there are other 
wills, other powers, to be reckoned with, if not now, 
then later.” 

The priest ventured. ‘‘Malatesta, I warn you 
that your purpose cannot be otherwise than vexing 
to the Almighty. God is not mocked. Think well 
what you do in thus profaning God’s sacraments.” 

As far as human appeal could make itself felt full 
effort had been made. The woman’s, lifted from the 
dust of her shattered rights; the young nobleman’s, 
backed with the weight of the might of his great 
house, distant yet real; and on these the priest’s, 
invoking the first and last source of humanity’s 
strength. They moved Malatesta not a hair’s 
breadth. 

_ He leant forward, speaking distinctly as though 


o 
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desirous that no ear in the room should miss a note 
of the colossal pride of his threefold defiance. “I 
have one answer to you all. I am Malatesta, and I 
will have obedience to my will in all things, great 
and small. Iam master.” He pointed a finger at the 
Duchess. “Your pleadings I laugh at.’ He looked 
and pointed at Amati. “You threaten? Put your 
threats into shape, and Malatesta will deal with 
them. — And as for you, and your talk of God — I 
tell you that God who is king and emperor absolute 
in heaven grants freedom beyond your questioning 
to such men as I who know how to rule as kings on 
earth.” 

He was blazing. If ever man had his moment, 
Malatesta had his then. He believed what he said. 
He felt its truth within him, and the knowledge of 
the infernal cruelty, the agony he was inflicting on 
the fine soul of the woman he had taken in his toils, 
was to him a pleasure ineffable, made even more 
piercingly sweet by the sense of the horror he knew 
it evoked in all others there, save his own sweet 
duplicate, Guilielmo. 

They were silenced. The Count said no more, but | 
remained, arms folded, trembling, among the other 
helpless men. The priest bent his head. The Duch- 
ess went back a little, up the three steps, and stood 
by the pillar, her women round her. 

“Art ready, holy father?” Malatesta spoke. The 
priest bowed. 

“Then come, Guilielmo, my joy; come, Duchess.” 

Guilielmo advanced to the altar and stood there 
on the right facing his father. The Duchess made 
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no move. Malatesta looked at her. She was staring 
before her at nothing. I think something like a mad- 
ness was beginning to envelope her brain. 

“What, still coy? Bartoldi, persuade her here.”’ 

Bartoldi crossed to her. In a crowd her ladies 
closed between him and her. He pushed some aside, 
pulled others, flung them away, and seized her. She 
resisted. At his touch she turned to fight him, 
primitive woman defending herself from primitive 
outrage. 

“T will not!” she was shouting. “TI will not, I say. 
Dare not to touch me. Keep your hand off. Cow- 
ard!’’ — she struck at him — “coward —! ” 

He gripped her. She clung to the pillar. She was 
strong, desperate; her women impeded Bartoldi. 
Strong though he was, he had to strain to bring her 
down. 

Before Malatesta stands a man. Pedro, amused 
like Malatesta himself, at this exhibition of feminine 
contrariness. He catches Malatesta’s eye, makes a 
gesture with his head towards the group. Shall he? 
Bartoldi evidently has something of a job on hand 
— see me, quite a capable man, I spoke of serving 
you — shall I? 

Useful this man at once. A quick nod from Mala- 
testa. Get her down. 

Pedro strode to her. His handkerchief was in his 
hand. 

He spun Francesca out of the way, pushed Ada 
nearly over, a proper ruffian, touched Bartoldi on 
the shoulder, confidently, easily, shouldered the man 
away, his quick, easy style saying plainly, ‘“‘Let me 
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deal with this bit of business.”’ Bartoldi, not at all 
unwillingly, let go, stepped aside. 

Pedro seized the Duchess. 

She had lifted her right hand to push him away, 
not yet recognising who this fresh assailant was. 
Pedro gripped her arm close to the wrist. She lifted 
her left hand to strike at his face, and at that in- 
stant caught sight of his face and knew him. Her 
hand fell, Pedro’s right hand caught it and threw it 
over his shoulder, and immediately gripped her waist. 
She felt the strength, the mastery of his clutch, that 
drew her body to his and folded her in. All the pain 
of her situation suddenly drew into a loathing so 
keen, so unspeakable, that she began to lose very 
consciousness. The outrage she had been fighting 
seemed a thing less horrible than this grip of the 
man whom at that instant she knew she hated like 
hell itself. He held her, she was in his arms, this liar 
unspeakable, this traitor beyond measure, this devil 
whose monstrous arts had probed into secrets of her 
mind as virgin as those of her body. 

All power left her at his touch. 

Her head drooped, her limbs gave, she resisted no 
longer. 

Pedro lifted the Duchess almost from her feet and 
bore her down the steps, to where at the altar 
Guilielmo waited. 


CHAPTER XIV 


~ a ND then, in two seconds, the Plan, the 
\ a Scheme had budded, burst into blos- 


=p som, come to full flowering, fruited, 


IK 
dropped iy Rantnerchien he swung the girl’s inani- 
mate form into the arms of Amati, pressed forward, 
and swinging at Guilielmo, stooped suddenly, pulled 
the young man’s left foot from under him, pushed 
him on the body, brought him down, fell with him, 
swept Guilielmo’s knife out of the sheath tinkling 
to the wall, had his knee on the man’s chest and 
his own knife lying ready, vicious and bare, on the 
arteries of the throbbing neck — and on that instant 
came the sound of a little groaning cry at the door, 
a scuffle, over as soon as it started, the crashing to 
of the massive oak door, the clang as the great iron 
bar in the middle dropped into place, the clash of 
the bolt at the top, the bolt at the bottom, and then, 
for perhaps a second, a deathly stillness and quiet. 

Then Pandemonium broke loose. 

First came sound — the Babel of wild voices cry- 
ing out in the swift realisation that swept them, the 
instant dawning on all there of the meaning of that 
threefold stroke. First, the closing of the door, that, 
till its giant strength could be broken down, parted 
Malatesta and his handful of men from his boasted 
host outside, and left him hopelessly inferior to the 
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hostile forces now arrayed against him in the room. 
Second, the taking of Guilielmo, and the laying of 
death at his throat. And third, the placing of the 
Duchess safe for the minute out of all harm’s way, 
all risk of being held as counter-hostage to Guilielmo. 

The four men who had stood as a line keeping 
back the court leapt back to their comrades behind 
the throne. These flung themselves into a line, lev- 
elled spears waiting for the rush that was to come. 
The clash of their armed feet broke on the wild cry 
of delight through the room from those who but 
lately stood awed in helpless silence under the threat 
- of Malatesta’s presence. The spell was broken, they 
were men again. Swords, knives, were out, coats 
were off, to be wrapped swiftly round left forearms, 
amid a Babel of excited laughs, oaths, cries of exul- 
tation. The ladies cried out, some in fear, others in 
a very glory of happiness. To them came the glad 
shout of young Amati, “‘Take her, some of you.” 
They ran forward eagerly, and he let the Duchess, 
still half swooning, yet panting in her struggle to re- 
cover herself, slip into their arms. The ladies pressed 
back, up the steps among the pillars, the gentlemen 
hastily ranged themselves into some sort of order 
for attack, some in front, some half-dozen or so, 
with Guidomari in frantic joy at their head, running 
round to strike at the end of the line of spearmen. 
Then came the rush at the door from the outside, a 
wild shouting, a piling of blow after blow on the 
’ great oak and iron barrier with fist, and spear-shaft, 
while a storm of feet across the hall, loud and 
confused shouting, came dully but threateningly 
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through. Ere this thunder broke, Malatesta had 
come over to where, by the altar, his only son lay 
helpless with death at his throat. His face so worked 
that the infernal mind within him showed in all his 
lineaments — the down-drawn brows, the eyes, now 
red as a wild boar’s, gleaming beneath the pent- 
house of bristly white eyebrows, the death-white 
face, with the ferocious lines drawn down it, from 
upcurved, swelling nostril, from down-drawn mouth, 
fangs gleaming in wolflike rage through the parted 
lips, the whole face working as if the man himself 
were in the veriest bodily torture. For here was a 
mind that could work at lightning pace, and scarce 
had his son gone down in that deft business of pull 
and push, scarce had his eye glimpsed the shutting 
and barring of the door, than the swift master brain 
had sought and gripped the meaning of these things 
for him. He stooped swiftly towards Pedro, then 
halted, sword out and ready, chin forward, veins 
swollen in forehead and neck, spluttering inarticu- 
late noises, the incarnation of the spirit of hell struck 
impotent. Was it the look in the eye of the man who 
knelt over his son, the dreadful stillness of the strong 
hand clasping the keen brightness that lay lightly 
but surely on the beating veins of his son’s neck? 
Was it the knowledge that here lay helpless the one 
thing on earth he cared for, the hope of his house, 
the heir of all his pride had worked for, his ambi- 
tions centred on? Or was it that the same speed of 
thought that showed him the peril of his position 
had showed him, too, that Guilielmo, alive, was 
something of weight in the bargaining that must 
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follow; dead, a something worse than nothing, a 
pointer to his own vulnerability? He stopped, and 
on that instant broke out the glad, exultant shout, 
“Now, now, strike, we have him!’ And on that, 
like a thunder-clap, a trumpet note that ripped 
through all their clamour, the voice of Pedro, “‘No, 
no! Back, I say! Back, all of you! Gentlemen, back! 
Malatesta, stop your men outside! Your son dies if 
the door goes down!”’ 

For answer came a wild rush at the door, the 
crashing shock of men who hurled themselves 
against its resistance, and Guidomari’s voice, intox- 
icated with joy and the anticipation of victory, 
““Come on, all. Finish them, finish all!’’ and the 
responsive yell of men whose manhood had been so 
put to shame that this prospect of instant revenge 
was a very rapture. Again Pedro’s voice, outshout- 
ing them all, insistent, ringing with the touch of 
confidence and mastery that even now held them, 
though now they were ready, lined up, stripped, 
panting to begin. 

Francis came speeding across, knife out. “Keep 
him,” said Pedro briefly, and rose to face Malatesta. 
Francis stooped over Guilielmo, laid his knife to 
neck as Pedro had done, and waited, his eyes fixed 
on the prostrate man, ears on the stretch. 

Pedro strode across the body. “Back, Malatesta, 
and parley. Count, keep back, I say. Madam, 
madam, let me have my way. Malatesta, stop your 
men and let us speak. For God’s sake, gentlemen, 
you will undo it all. Madam, give me leave —” 
. The torrent of command and expostulation beat 
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down all their confusion and clamour, held them 
still. The Duchess, half suffocating, scarcely yet 
conscious of anything save that she was again back 
in the arms of her women, spoke feebly, “‘Do as he 
says. My orders —” 

She knew somehow that succour had come to her, 
realised it with the bewilderment of a soul who 
should receive God’s salvation at hell’s very gate. 
Her mind could not grasp it, yet since a miracle had 
happened, let it go farther. 

The tumult ceased within. Amazed, unable to 
doubt, yet unable to shake off suspicion, the ranks 
held fast. From the door came the sound of strain. 
They were thrusting their spear-hafts under the 
door, seeking to lever it down. Bolt and bar stood 
fast. ‘Bring fire!”’ was called. 

Pedro faced Malatesta. ‘“‘Malatesta, for God’s 
sake, stay your men outside. Come to terms. I 
offer terms, but stay your men quickly. Your son is 
in peril if you delay.” 

“What terms?” 

“The door, the door, first. You lose nothing, we 
gain nothing. Shout to them.” 

A second, while the keen old brain took it all in, 
then Malatesta called. .““Matteo, Matteo! There, 
at the door! At the door, I say!” 

A cessation at the door, then a voice, “*’T is I, 
Matteo, my Lord.” 

“Matteo, stay your men. Hold them back. Let 
no one pass out. Have all ready when I call.” 

“Aye, Malatesta. But we can have it down within 
ten minutes.” 
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“Ten minutes, Malatesta,” said Pedro softly, 
“only ten minutes.” 

Malatesta’s face writhed. “Keep back, and let 
the door be, but be ready, Matteo. Now, fox.” 

So much gained. Time to parley, bargain, arrange 
matters, and all the best of the cards in his hands. 
So Pedro revolved the matter, his heart still labour- 
ing from the zest of that tremendous moment, that 
great touch-and-go. Well, he had his breath now, 
and it was a matter of talking. Spite of himself, 
spite of the situation, he could not help smiling to 
himself as his old boast flashed itself to him and 
went again. “The longest head, the cleverest 
tongue, the readiest wit—” ‘“‘The whole impu- 
dent rigmarole,” she had called it. Well, here she 
was, here they all were, with him to make or mar for 
them, with that quick brain, that glib tongue of his. 
She should see. A great sense of spiritual exaltation 
took possession of him. In that moment, under the 
eye of the woman who had despised and contemned 
him, with the feel on his face of the blow she had 
struck him in such passion of hate, he felt like a god. 
He weighed them all up — Malatesta, Guilielmo, 
Amati, young Guidomari, Filippo, the Chancellor — 
and with a great joy flooding through him he felt, 
he knew, his mastery over them all. Not a man of 
them that could match him; that was as certain as 
that heaven hung over earth. With that firm ground 
under his feet he went forward now. 

“Malatesta, the case is very simple. We hold you 
fast. That door will stand for half an hour against 
the best and worst your men outside can do, and 
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here we are four to one. You live or die as we 
choose.” 

Malatesta grinned back at him, a mirthless grin, 
a wrinkling of dry lips over fangs that clenched in a 
rigour. “‘And after that? Take it that we are as 
simple a mouthful to swallow as you pretend, what 
after? The door goes down, that’s certain, and 
where are you? Where’s your Duchess, where are 
all these pretty gentlemen? Where’s your city, 
when my men have finished with you?” 

There was a little shiver running through most 
men in the hall at that moment. Plainly enough 
death was waiting, held back for the present while 
these two men in the centre chaffered. On the floor 
Guilielmo, still as a stone, not daring to move, felt 
in anticipation all that wrenching agony the swift 
knife-stroke would let loose through him if once the 
bargain failed. Behind the throne Bartoldi, grimly 
watchful, summed it all up to himself. ‘‘Three 
minutes for us at the best,’ he told himself, and 
even as the thought took shape within him felt in 
some strange, instinctive way, in the closer leaning 
together of the men behind him, that they too had 
worked the sum to something of the same answer, 
and found no comfort in the thought. 

Pedro’s answer came on their musings. “‘As to 
the city, that’s neither here nor there. Keep to the 
point, Malatesta. What your men may do or not 
do after you go is no matter. Let us suppose the city 
gutted — what good’s that to Malatesta with his 
throat slit?”’ 

“True, young man.” Malatesta found he had 
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cards still to play. “And no great to you — ten 
minutes later.”’ 

“True, my Lord.” Pedro was brisk, businesslike. 
‘Plainly we are in holds. Why, then, I will only say 
that since here’s all the elements of a bargain, why 
not let us discuss like honest tradesmen?” 

“A trap, my fox?” 

*“No trap, Malatesta, but a plain bargain, and an 
honourable finish to a regrettable situation. Let us 
come to an agreement. Plainly you have reached 
too far. Take no shame at that, my Lord; the prize 
was worth it and seemed easy to reach. But the 
stretch was a thought too far.”’ 

No answer from Malatesta: the red eyes stared at 
him unblinking, like a wolf’s. 

“Take terms from us. You are no longer overlord 
of Siona. That much we win, but we claim no more. 
Ransom? No. Free exit, so that you leave us in 
peace. Take your men from the town and leave 
us alone. Swear it on the altar, peace shall be ours 
for a year and a day. We seek no quarrel, only 
freedom.” 

Malatesta turned it over, unbelieving. ‘So 
simple as that? You let us rejoin our men?” 

Pedro laughed, deprecatingly. “‘Oh, no, my Lord. 
Give me more credit than that for good sense. First 
your men remount and ride out. They may halt an 
hour away. Then we release you to join them. To- 
morrow, at this hour we free your son. Till then we 
hold him.” 

“Leave you my son? Never!” 

“Think again, my Lord. There is no other way, 
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and we intend good faith. We have nothing to gain 
by treachery, and after all the price you pay for your 
slip is small. Plainly we cannot suffer you to join 
your men inside the town. Let them halt a league 
away, say at the pass of the Taglia. That leaves you 
in no worse case than now.” 

“Why must they leave me here? What’s an 
hour?” 

**’T is three hours to us. One ere they halt, one 
ere you overtake them, another before you can re- 
turn — if you venture on that with Guilielmo still 
in our hands. Three hours for us, and you shall 
judge whether I am the sort of man to waste those 
three hours.”’ 

His heart swelled as he said hae She heard it. 
Out of the tail of his eye as he stared into Mala- 
testa’s face he could glimpse her; no doubt her ears 
strained for every syllable. A boaster she had called 
him, braggart. Well, let her heart tell her whether or 
no he lied in his boasting. 

**And to-morrow my son goes free?” 

**At this hour.” 

**And unharmed?” 

*“Unharmed.”’ 

Malatesta turned his eye about him, looked them 
all over, Pedro, Guilielmo, helpless with young 
Francis holding death at his veins, Amati, the 
Duchess, the women, the crowd of courtiers, Bar- 
toldi and his own men, and suddenly a flush of red 
spread over his face. Into his mind there came sud- 
denly a full sense of the bitter humiliation in the 
. sight of all he was now undergoing, the deeper pit of 
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failure, confessed and unavoidable, into which he 
was being led. And with one final outburst of unfet- 
tered pride he flung the proffered chance from him. 
If he could ride and master the storm, if he could 
win through, if on his pitiless and iron will he could 
bend and break this sword of mischance now held to 
his breast, he could bear to live, but if not, let what 
would come. He flung all on the last gambler’s 
throw. 

*T will not. I refuse. No, by my God, if you 
have me, I have you, and you shall bargain for your 
own lives. Matteo, Matteo,’’ — he raised his voice 
in a ringing shout, — “‘at the door there!” 

**Father!”’ The cry burst from Guilielmo’s white 
lips. Malatesta paid no heed. His son’s life, too, he 
staked here, as resolutely as his own. He opened his 
mouth to shout again, and at that instant Pedro’s 
uplifted hand stopped him. 

“Then take what comes. Bartoldi!’’ At this sud- 
den summons Bartoldi started, lowering his sword 
point. “Bartoldi, I say, come, speak with me.” 

Malatesta whipped round. “No parley, Bartoldi.”’ 

Pedro in his turn flung his order behind him. He 
pointed to Guilielmo. “Take him up. Hold him 
safe.”” They lifted him, slipping his sword from 
him, and bore him back, pinioned, into the press of 
men. He groaned in helpless rage. ‘‘Bartoldi, come 
to me.” Pedro, sword out, dagger in left hand, 
called again. Bartoldi took a step forward. 

Malatesta spat his order at him. ‘“‘Stay where 
you are— No, you glib devil, he stays here. 
Matteo — !” 
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“Here, Malatesta,’’ came back through the door. 

Pedro stepped back, and threw sword and dagger 
on the floor. “‘Bartoldi, you know me. Speak with 
me now. Quickly, man.” 

“My orders, Bartoldi— ” began Malatesta sav- 
agely. | 

Dexterously the old condottiere slipped past him. 
“T decide for myself, my Lord.” He slipped his 
sword into its sheath.. “Show me grace, signor.” 

“Grace to you and to your men.” Pedro raised 
his voice on this and let the words get well home to 
the doubting spearmen. “Bartoldi, I’ll buy him. 
Name a price.” 

Aghast, open-mouthed, Bartoldi. stared from 
Pedro to Malatesta. 

Malatesta spat his rage. “‘Oh, devil! Hell seize 
you! Matteo, break in, for Christ’s sake, in, man, 
in — Bartoldi!”’ 

Pedro’s roar soared over the frantic ery. “‘Signor 
Matteo, hold your men back. Hold a minute. Bar- 
toldi, you are committed, stay those men outside. 
Quick, man, quick! For God’s sake, work your 
wits!”’ 

Malatesta started for the door, frenzied. Amati, 
Guidomari and Filippo by his side, stayed him, 
sword to breast. Malatesta shouted, and now in his 
voice came a wild note of fear, a hint of the cry 
of the snared wolf. ‘‘Matteo, break in, break in! 
Come to me, Matteo!” 

Bartoldi out-shouted him. ‘‘Matteo, Matteo, it 
is I, Bartoldi! Hold back!” | 

For answer came a wrangle at the door, blowson _ 
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the panels, expostulation, a scuffling — a conflict 
waging there, plainly. Pedro spoke through the din, 
his lips to Bartoldi’s ear. 

Malatesta shouted again, hysterically, raging 
back and forward. “Matteo, Matteo! — You, you 
devil! — Bartoldi, my friend—nay, traitor, Judas! 
— Men — to me — !” 

Bartoldi spun round. “Take him!” he roared, 
and at that the spearmen leapt in at Malatesta. 
Like fury he struck out, shattered his blade in one 
wild sweep on a spear-shaft, then was borne down 
in the rush of men, snarling, biting, striking madly 
with mailed fists as the tide of his own men poured 
over him. They got him down on the steps of the 
throne and bound him there with their belts, truss- 
ing him till he lay with hands and arms thonged 
behind him, and there they held him. 

‘Bartoldi turned to Pedro. “Signor, no time to 
bargain. He is yours. He’s worth a price. Give us 
what you think fair.” 

Pedro turned to where, emerging from a corner, 
the figure of the Jew showed itself. “‘ Messer Shimei, 
to me.” 

The old Jew slipped forward. 

And then and there in that hall, plain in the hear- 
ing of the Duchess of Siona, of her gentlemen and 
ladies, Pedro bought my Lord Malatesta of Missona 
from his own general. That great man, the terror of 
all eastern Italy, tyrant of all Aquiloja and its seven 
fine cities, lay helpless and bound in the dust while 
these two men, one whom he reckoned as much at 
his will as his own hand, the other one whom in the 
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morning he would have deemed dust beneath his 
feet, bought and sold him, and an old Jew, saying 
little, but reckoning fast, approved the bargain and 
bound himself to find the money. They struck the 
bargain while his spearmen, open-mouthed, and at 
broad grin, listened to the chaffering. They reckoned 
cost and worth, as between willing buyer and willing 
seller. They brought in Matteo from outside the 
door — a complicated business that, the opening of 
the door, the persuading of Matteo to enter, timidly, 
though he was no coward, edging into the room to 
take his share in this strange business with a heart 
aflame with suspicion. Like a dead hog, like a load 
of apples, like rubbish a poor man’s wife half gives 
for the clearing away, and yet for her poverty must 
get a price for, they bought and sold that master of 
men, who had been wont to stalk so proudly before 
God that men had grown to accept him for what he 
judged himself, a being above the laws laid down 
for mere humanity. And in all their pricing they 
turned to and from the old Jew, the shabby old man 
whose nod must confirm and approve their arrange- 
ments. 

It was done. Thirty crowns apiece to the fifteen 
hundred condottieri, here and at Missona. Ten thou- 
sand more among the officers. Another ten thousand 
between Bartoldi and Matteo, in proportion as they 
themselves should agree. And the money? When, 
where? Shimei passed his word and, knowing him, 
they accepted. He would fare back to Tortolo that 
day. To-morrow he would return to Siona with ten 
thousand crowns earnest money. By the end of 
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the week the whole of the balance should be paid. 
Good. Bartoldi agreed, Matteo agreed. The word 
was sent along, passed from mouth to mouth, offi- 
cially announced, down the corridor, through the 
hall, out past the gates into the market-square. 
Malatesta was trapped and sold. Bartoldi, Matteo, 
had sold him. Thirty crowns apiece through the 
ranks. Very satisfactory — and on top of it the tale 
to tell, the story of the Great Jest itself! Mother of 
God, what a joke! Heard ever a man the like? And 
— thirty crowns apiece by the end of the week. 
They obeyed orders, mounting, and riding out of 
Siona all agog, jokes of the finest, the most delicate 
description, flitting lightly from rank to rank. 

Matteo rode at their head. Bartoldi was to follow 
and catch them up. They rode to Missona. 

Bartoldi had asked for his orders. ‘‘ What orders, 
signor?”’ 

*“Mount your men, ride them out, take them back 
to Missona, and hold it for Her Grace here.” 

Matteo took his orders from Bartoldi. The spear- 
men filed out. Outside in the hall you heard them 
lining up; then in step they marched away. 

**For the rest, I wait here for the Jew. He comes 
to-morrow with his ten thousand crowns, and I 
bring him with me to Missona.” 

“Good, signor. We wait for you there.” 

“TI shall bring these two with me. Get a double 
gallows ready in the market-place.”’ 

There was a horrible cry from Guilielmo at this. 
Bound as he was, — they had lashed him tight like 
his father, — he wrenched himself madly forward, 
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writhing out of the hands that held him, and flung 
himself down at the feet of the Duchess. “‘Madam, 
madam, have mercy! Not death, oh, not death!”’ 

Ghastly, trembling, shattered, Malatesta heaved 
himself feebly up from the dust on the steps of her 
throne, walked on his knees to her, laid his head 
against her dress, mouthing it in an agony of suppli- 
cation. “‘Excellency, mercy, mercy! I am an old 
man! Spare me! I beg mercy!” 

She drew her dress back from them both, but her 
face worked in both horror and pity. “Signor 
Pedro,” she trembled, “I plead for them. Let them 
live.”’ 

He flashed on her, black-browed. “You must 
interfere with me?” 

*“‘Signor —”’ Her voice faltered. She was like a 
little girl pleading some childish request. “There 
has been so much killing — have done with that 
horror. I ask it.” 

Coldly he gave way. “‘As Your Grace pleases. I 
would you had not interfered.”’ He looked darkly 
on the two. “Have them safe in hold, some of you. 
Her Grace will say to-morrow, perhaps, how she 
would have them disposed of.’ Speechless, faintly 
moaning gratitude, Malatesta and Guilielmo passed 
out with tottering steps. 

A portly figure was working unobtrusively for the 
door. ‘Stop him!” No need for hands. He stopped 
of his own will, panic-stricken at that voice. Twenty 
pairs of willing hands shoved Gonzalo down the 
length of the hall to Pedro, who drew his sword from 
him, snapped it across his bent knee, and spun him 
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to his knees before the Duchess. ‘‘Kneel, and make 
your prayer! An undoubted plotter against you, 
madam.” 

‘Beatrice! Dear niece! Excellency!” Gonzalo 
was no less loud than Guilielmo and Malatesta. 

“Let be, Signor Bartoldi. Salute Her Grace and 
catch up your men!”’ 

Bartoldi saluted and went out. 

The Duchess moved to her throne, but did not sit. 

he stood as if to catch better the swift dispositions 
Pedro was making. 

Pedro turned to Francis. “Dear lad!” He em- 
braced him. “That was very well done. Madam, 
be pleased to show kindness to this gentleman, who 
struck a very good stroke for us all to-day.” 

Smiling, yet with something of a shudder, she 
held out her hand. Francis dropped on his knee and 
kissed it. As he rose, he looked past her among her 
ladies. The Duchess, turning her glance over her 
shoulder, saw Giolina standing there, aglow with 
happiness. “ You have my thanks, signor. Yet here 
is some one whose lips will speak those better than 
I can do.” 

With two steps Francis was with his sweetheart. 
She slipped back through the smiling, envying 
women about her, her hand shyly drawing her lad 
with her. They were together again, and asked no 
more. 

Then Pedro to the Duchess: “Madam, please you 
to retire and rest. We have something on hand 
that’s to do without delay, and of that a report shall 
be made to you in due time.” 
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“What will you do now?” she asked. 

“We must get every man in the town at work, in 
the quarries digging out stones, and piling up the 
two gaps in the wall. Siona now is queen city of 
Aquiloja, and shall not lie defenceless another day.” 

“Yet, let them see to that,”’ she answered. “Let 
them go. I am impatient to speak with you alone. 
Remain here.’’ Half shyly she spoke, unwilling to 
let all these people hear, yet unable to wait a mo- 
ment longer. 

‘As Your Grace pleases. Gentlemen, some of you 
see to the work. I will join you shortly.” 

They began to leave the hall, but young Amati 
came over to the Duchess. His bearing still gallant, 
there was about him now a seriousness, a deference, 
that became him well. 

“Duchess,” he said, “you will let me take my 
leave?” 

“You leave me, Amati? ” 

“Aye,” he answered. ‘“‘ Your lover leaves, but 
your friend Amati remains to serve you for a time. 
Am I so dull, Duchess, as to wait for an answer?” 
He kissed her hand, while she blushed very prettily. 
He turned to Pedro and offered his hand. Pedro 
took it cordially. He could afford to be gracious. 
“Ah, Pedro, you have shown me to-day what living 
means, what manhood is. I am your debtor for 
that.’’ He went out. 

The ladies looked enquiry at the Duchess, received 
wordless answer from her eyes, and hurried out. 

The door closed. Pedro and the Duchess were 
alone. 
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She still stood by the throne. The frightful storm 
that had ravaged her had passed and left no trace. 
A happiness ineffable filled her, radiated from her, 
tinged her cheeks, glistened in the very shine of her 
hair. She felt herself a woman won — and how 
proudly won! Oh, this man! Was ever man in all 
the world so wonderful, so kinglike? And now he 
was hers, coming to her to claim her surrender, and 
she would give it him. Duchess as she was, he was 
to claim her, and she would lay all her rank and all 
it stood for on one side, and yield herself to him, 
proud of the step downward from the pinnacle fate 
had placed her on. She glowed with the joy of this 
anticipation. 

Inscrutable he stood before her, grave eyes on 
hers. She moved a little towards him, and stood so, 
Duchess and woman, doubly proud, waiting for the 
stoop. 

He commenced, “ Your Grace —”’ 

She stopped him. “A moment— You know 
why I have kept you here, and now, my heart is so 
full, so full—and still I cannot find utterance. 
Find words for me.” She moved over to him, and 
put her hands on his, looking, yearning, up to him. 
**From my face, as I look at you, from my hands, as 
they touch yours, learn what I want to say. But 
even now, with all my happiness, I wait for some- 
thing more — a word from you. I wanted — I must 
say it — there was something I wanted to hear — 
Pedro —” So shy she was, and over her face, smil- 
ing in unalloyed happiness that yet looked for more, 
a flush spread. 
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Pedro spoke. ‘‘ Your Grace is very good —” 

That was not the tone. Pedro, Pedro, speak, 
speak! Say the word. — “Your Grace is very good. 
There is something more. Not to say it, I suppose, 
would be a very fine thing—”’ He walked a pace 
away, and looked first at the stone floor, then at 


the wall. What was it? What was this— coldness? - 


*‘__ A very fine thing, and a minute ago I had a 
mind not to say it, but that’s too much, it will out. 
I cannot stay the words.” He flashed suddenly 
round at her. “‘By Heaven, why should I? Is not 
this moment mine?” 

“Whose, if not yours?” 

She got the answer out, but a feeling of wonder- 
ment began to steal through her mind. What was 
this? Well, he was a strange man. 

*“Ask me not to speak; bid me be silent, and I'll 
not speak.”’ 

What was wrong, that he should flash that at her? 

*“‘T ask you to speak.” She still smiled, but a faint 
doubt began to tremble through her. 

“Then, listen.”” Why did he look at her so? Why 
was there in his dark face no answer to her smile? 
“Do you know why I brought young Amati here?” 

“You had then the thought, I suppose, that I 
should marry him.” 

“Wrong. I read him and I read you, and I knew 
that he was never mate for you.” 

Still he did not smile. 

“Why, then?” 

“It was that attending him I might be near you.” 

She flushed. Now he was beginning. 
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“You wanted to be near me, then?” How softly 
she said it, with just a faint touch of shy coquetry 
lighting her eyes, first falling, then lifting to his. 
- But how cold he looked, how unsmiling! 

He went on. “I willed it so. Thus I gained access 
to your presence, could see you, read your eyes, hear 
you speak, watch every thought that changed the 
aspect of that proud face, as I watch them now —” 
Suddenly he leant towards her, face stooping to hers. 
“Why are you frightened, Duchess?”’ 

It was true. She was frightened. The dreadful 
calmness of his face, the cold stare of his eyes on hers, 
was sending a chill all about her like a cold wind. 

“T am not frightened.” 

For the first time in her life she lied. She lied, 
and he knew it. 

“Your heart turns cold.”’ Cold? Good God! it 
was chilled to ice within her! He was freezing up all 
that hot tide of love, gratitude, happiness, that, 
surging through and through her, had seemed to 
beat against the walls of her breast in a frantic 
effort to sweep him away with her in a whelming 
flood of joy. She was unsmiling now, and a misery of 
doubt, bewilderment, ran through her bosom. Yet 
the note of alarm that now sounded through her 
called up in her the unchangeable, undaunted brav- 
ery that lay at the roots of her nature. 

“Why do you say such strange things to me?”’ 
she answered faintly. 

He walked away from her, then returned. He 
avoided her look, hanging his head, and clasping 
and unclasping his hands. 
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“Do you remember when I first came to you? Do 
you remember how you treated me?”’ 

Ah, that hurt. The question struck her like a lash 
across the face. How could he, how could he, touch 
on that subject? Her answer was but one trembling 
word, wrung with remonstrance. 

“Pedro!” 

It did not stop him. He faced her now. “Why 
did you do it? What did you want? Was I a dog? 
Was I not a man? Listen, Duchess. Since I was a 
lad I have learnt to match myself in friendship or 
in enmity against strong men of all kinds. Far- 
seeing, cunning, untiring men, I have learnt to 
weigh the very souls of them, their hearts are an 
open book to me, and I tell you that I have never 
met my master. When I do, may I perish!” 

He was trembling, white-faced, his control slip- 
ping away from him as she had seen it slip the night 
before in the darkness of the garden. Already, in 
these few minutes, she had begun to feel the weight 
of these tempests of passion that ran through him, 
and learnt to dread them. Yet she would not 
blench. 

“Why do you speak to me so wildly, so fiercely?” 

“Chance brought me here, I heard of you, I saw 
you, and a sense of deadly peril came over me. In 
your face I read a spirit that would dare to claim the 
mastery even over mine, and because I dreaded that 
I dared you. I came to you, I challenged you — 
Who were you that you should look so on men?” 

“Pedro, think before you say too much!” He was 
going too far, her own pride roused to answer his. 
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“Tsay, I challenged you. I told you last night that 
my mother was a gipsy. Aye, and my father was 
the King of Spain!” He flung his head high, nos- 
trils swelling, voice ringing. “Pride and power that 
brook no denial, and the untamed spirit that dwells 
among mountains and wild rivers, were joined in my 
beginning, and in my veins flows the blood of men 
who were always kings, and a people always free. 
And should aught that called for courage challenge 
me, and I let it pass?”’ 

He was in a very fury of wrath, as if plainly there 
stood before him one who questioned his manhood. 
He glared at her. She was no longer frightened. A 
shudder of terror she felt truly hovering above her, 
but obliterating that was a strange sense of some- 
thing she had never felt before, a feeling of compas- 
sion, of responsibility laid upon her, as if she must 
save this wild thing from the wreckage he was fast 
making of her own hopes. 

“Pedro,” she said steadily, “‘be calm. Put some 
restraint on yourself.” 

He flung away from her, then back again. “‘Then 
you dealt with me. You remember? The great 
Duchess, so high, so proud; and this vagabond sol- 
dier — we deal with him, so promptly, properly, 
royally.”” He sneered dreadfully. “‘Let my people 
amuse themselves — but not to the death — not to 
the death! Conceive, Duchess, my gratitude for 
that mercy.” 

God, how cruelly he was using her! She could 
hardly keep the tears back. “Spare me this, Pedro! ”’ 

“Did you spare me? Your mob had their way, 
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and bleeding and torn I fled from your city. But in 
that hour I vowed my revenge. What shape it was 
to take I knew not, but I was content to wait till 
time brought me what I sought, and now I reap 
my revenge.” 

“Be merciful. Pedro, Pedro, Pedro, think, 
think —”’ | 

“Tsay, I reap it now. And it is this, that through 
all your years, do what you will, you shall never lose 
this memory — that it was the man you handed to 
your mob who placed you in Malatesta’s seat at 
Missona, and made your word law throughout 
Aquiloja, and that when in the hour of your distress 
your lover and your courtiers failed you, it was to 


me, to me, you turned in your misery and begged © 


for succour — and because you asked it — on your 
knees — I gave it you.” 

She had blenched, she had bent before the blast of 
his ruthlessness. She had turned from him, shrink- 
ing, stooping, till at last her face had been half cov- 
ered with her hands, raised as if to shield it from 
some blast of heat. He towered above her, his dark 
face working, eyes staring her down. 
|» He ceased; thus they stood. 

“You know how to be cruel.” Her voice was 
trembling, and she made the effort to steady it. 
*“And now, what? .You leave me? You feel con- 
tent? But listen to me a minute.” He stayed, not 
looking at her. “I am your debtor, and if I thought 
what you say came from your heart, if I thought 
that there could be happiness in all this for you, I 
would bear — the pain, the pain — and let you go. 
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But — but — can’t you see how you deceive your- 
self? Are you so blind? Yes, you are blind. Well, 
then, bear with me a little longer, and I will open 
your eyes. Pedro, you have failed of your revenge.” 

He turned to her. ‘“‘ How, failed?”’ 

She smiled faintly. “Yes, failed. This great hap- 
piness you so longed for, this glorious moment you 
waited for, *t is empty, Pedro; there’s nothing in it 
for you. You brand me with a memory. Well, why 
should I not remember? You think it must mean 
undying shame, but what if I tell you that — I feel 
no shame?”’ 

He laughed, incredulously. “‘No shame — and 
she knelt! For all her court to see, the Duchess 
knelt to the lackey. ‘I beg, I entreat ’— you have 
forgotten that? No, by Heaven, and never shall!” 

She flushed, yet her brave eyes never left his face, 
and in her voice, quiet and earnest, were tones that 
somehow seemed to linger about him, bearing an 
influence that second by second brought the level 
of the passion in his breast down to that of the quiet 
control she now showed. Her heart beat strongly 
but steadily. She stepped nearer to where he stood. 
In her attitude was confidence, surety, not of him, 
but of herself; in his, something of doubt and hesi- 
tation. He had failed, she said, and for all his in- 
credulity the barbed thought struck and hung in the 
wound. 

“T knelt,” she said, ‘‘for all my court, for all the 
world, if it liked, to see. And I feel no shame. Why 
should I? Was it the Duchess that knelt? a lackey 
she appealed to? No; that was a woman, driven to 
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desperation, with misery unbearable beating upon 
her, and, bewildered and distracted, she went where 
her heart bade her go, and cried to the man her 
heart sent her to. And was she wrong? Tell me 
that.” 

He was silent. 

**Pedro, king of men that you are, you man with- 
out a master,—ah, and you child,—you do not 
know yourself. Great, are you? Oh, yes, you are a 
great man. Not all your cruelty shall make me deny 
you that. But with all that, you cannot master 
yourself: you, the man that can take men’s minds 
and wills and wield them as you wield your sword. 
True, true — and yet you give yourself to the mean- 
est of your passions to do what they will with you, 
to sweep you before them like a leaf in the storm. 
I tell you, you are so blinded that even now you 
cannot read your own mind of less than an hour 
ago. For—don’t you see? this precious revenge of 
yours, that now you try to think means everything 
to you, was nothing at that very moment when it 
should have been everything.” 

‘Be silent,” he said. She was unbearable. 

“No, I will not be silent.” Her pride now vibrated 
in her voice. “If you cannot face me, then go, but 
while you stay I will speak the truth. Oh, Pedro, 
think! when you risked all to save me, when you 
threw Guilielmo, when you stood between the 
swords and swept Malatesta and his tyranny to 
ruin, was there ever thought of revenge in your 
mind? God, tell me if I am wrong — this man had 
no thought then but of his own manhood, and the 
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woman’s helplessness, and the cry she made for help. 
Oh, taunt me, if you like, but I tell you”? — the 
tears were breaking from her eyes — ‘“‘my heart is 
singing within me at the thought of that moment, 
that moment that you think should burn in my 
mind.” 

He strode to her. “‘ Will you be silent?” 

“T will not.” 

Frenzied, he seized her wrist. “‘I tell you, let me 
alone!”’ 

“Let me go — you hurt me.” He dropped her 
wrist. She went on — and he did not go, but stood 
there, eyes on the ground. 

*“*So the woman cried for help, and the man helped 
her. And when he bids her recall that moment, be 
sure she will never forget it. Pedro, that was not the 
only time that you and I faced one another, with no 
distinction of rank to come between us. Do you 
remember last night on the terrace?”’ He raised his 
eyes to hers, flushed, dropped them again. “I put 
my hands on your hair, I put my face near yours — 
you remember?” He could not answer. “I tell you, 
had I kissed you then you were a lost man.’ 

“For God’s sake, be silent!” 

“In a minute you shall go. What saved us? I 
don’t know, but this I know, that with the kiss I 
did not give you there leapt to life in my breast a 
whole new world of knowledge, that read for me the 
secret of my own heart, and that now tells me the 
truth of what isin yours. So now, Pedro,’ — she 
moved away a little, — “‘if you still hate me, if the 
wrong I did you still so burns in you that you must 
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have your revenge, you have still to win it, for on 
my soul you have not shamed me.” 

She moved away from him, turning from him. 
All her womanhood moved her to; all that her pride 
would let her speak, she had voiced. Could she do 
more? God be her witness, she could think of no 
more. Amid the wild moments when he had set her 
feet on the knees of her enemies and fashioned a 
throne for her out of their hate and its thwarting, 
she had caught a vision of a new world; of light, life, 
colour, warmth, joy unspeakable, so radiant, so 
wondrous, that her soul had seemed to melt in rap- 
ture as she stepped towards it. On that vision of 
miracle this man was closing the door, had all but 
closed it, and now, if what she had said failed to 
move him, the door must shut, shut forever, she 
knew, and the wonder that she had glimpsed vanish 
and not return. Never again, she knew, could aught 
beneath the sky bring back the vision if once she 
found herself barred from it. All her soul was crying 
out for pity within her, yet she would rather have 
dropped dead than that he should have caught a 


hint of the tears that rose from her heart to her eyes. © 


She had knelt to him once — she would not kneel 
again. 


He stared at her, a lost man, a drifting, rudderless 


boat, helm lost, sails gone, on a chartless sea. He 
spoke with dry lips. 

“Madam, you overwhelm me. I see you speak 
truth. Why did I come here? What have you done 
tome? A month ago I was a man with a purpose, a 
will, sure of myself in all I did. Now — oh, I see 
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that all this time I have been chasing a will-o’-the- 
wisp. What a fool! Yes, and all the time I knew it. 
In the very hour I made my vow of vengeance a 
sprite leapt in my brain and mocked me, and here, 
at my vow’s fulfilment, you baffle me. Terrible 
woman, I own myself a beaten man. I will go.” 

Shattered, miserable, utterly downcast, exhausted 
with his own passions, wrecked amid their wreckage, 
he turned to go with dragging feet. He was going, 
then? All over? She gave a little shudder, then 
spoke to him with a pitiful, withered smile wringing 
her white face. 

“You will go? Then, Pedro, will you not leave 
me — my bracelet?’ 

“Your bracelet?” He looked at her dully. “I 
gave it back to you last night.” 

“No,” was all she could say. 

“Recall it, madam. On the terrace, when in my 
folly I defied you, I gave it back to you.” 

“No, Pedro, in your haste in the dark you gave 
me a bracelet, but — it was not mine.” 

Too broken to gather at once her meaning, he 
delayed. Then he stripped up his left sleeve. On his 
arm glittered the armlet she had given him three 
days before. Genghis Khan’s bracelet had gone. 

*“What’s this?” He stared at it. “‘ Your bracelet! 
Then — what have you done with mine?” 

She looked at him, tearless, brave, uncomplaining 
— then slowly she lifted her trembling hands and 
from under the bosom of her dress she lifted the 
golden circle. A second she let him glimpse it, then 
dropped it back again. She clasped her hands one 
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over the other on her heart, without a word, head 
drooping on her lovely neck, and turned away, 
shrinking from him in this moment of final revela- 
tion. 

He stood still, stared — and then all his powers 
crumbled within him. He stepped to her, dropped 
to his knees. His hands sought her dress feebly, he 
clasped her knees. 

“Beatrice,” he sought to say, “Beatrice,” — yet 
made no sound. 

She stooped to him, leaning over him in a passion 
of love, conquest, submission, felt his hands lifted 
to her waist in appeal as hers had lifted to his an 
hour before — she caught them in hers, strove to 
draw him to his feet, strove to dispel the mist that 
blinded her. 


THE END 
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